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WASHINGTON POST 

4 March 1973 


CIA’s ScUesinger Begins 
Streamlining Operations 

By Thomas O’Toole - 

Washington Post Staff Writer. 

, The new director of the key moves in his attempts to 


Central Intelligence Agency 
has begun the long-promised 
reorganization of the vast 
U.S. intelligence community 
with an eye toward stream- 
lining his own agency and 
bringing military intelli- 
gence under closer civilian 
control. 

At the peak of the Viet- 
nam war, the U.S. intelli- 
gence community employed 
150,000 persons and spent $6 
billion a year, a growth that 
led to duplication, inter- 
agency bickering and juris- 
dictional jealousies that hor- 
rified President Nixon. 

In his first month as di- 
rector, James R. Schlesinger 
has moved three choices of 
his own into top jobs at the 
CIA, forced out two mem- 
bers of the old guard and 
set about the task of bring- 
ing under CIA control the 
three other federal services 
that with the CIA make up 
the bulk of the U.S. intelli- 
gence network. 

This description of Schie- 
singer’s first month as CIA 
director came from an au- 
thoritative source, who said 
that Schlesinger is acting on 
the personal instructions of 
the President. It was Schle- 
singer who directed a mas- 
sive study of the intelli- 
gence community when he 
was a member of the Office ' 
of Management and Budget 
in 1971, just before he be- 
came chairman of the, 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

Paring of the Defense De- 
partment’s intelligence ac- 
tivities began even ■ before 
Schlesinger moved into the’ 
CIA. Manpower at the De- 
fense Intelligence Agency, 
the National Security! 
Agency and the intelligence 
branches of the four armed 
services had climbed above 
100,000 persons at one point. 
In addition, 50,000 others 
were scattered through 10 
other agencies. 

One source on 1 Capitol- 
Hill said that $1 billion had 
been cut from the budget of 
the Defense Intelligence 
Agency alone, a figure that 
was disputed in size only by 
another source. / 

“It wasn’t that much of a’ 
cut,” the source said, “but It 
was a gopd-sized bite.” 

Since becoming director, 
Schlesinger has made five- 


strengthen the CIA, which 
one source said was suffer- 
ing from “aging and bureau- 
cratization.” 

Schlesinger , appointed 
William E. Colby as deputy 
director of plans, which is 
the CIA title for the man- 
who heads the agency’s co- 
vert espionage operations or 
“department of dirty tricks.” 
Now 53 years old, Colby was' 
at one time head of the U.S. 
pacification program in. 
South Vietnam. 

Colby replaced Thomas Ka- 
ramessines, who had wanted 
to retire two years ago but 
’who stayed on at the in- 
sistence of the White House. 
One published report said 
that Karamessines had been 
fired by Schlesinger, but 


sources close to the CIA in- ciety. 


sisted Jhis was incorrect. 

The new CIA director also 
pulled a pair of generals out 
of the Pentagon to serve on 
the newly formed Intelli- 
gence Resource Advisory 
Committee. They are Army 
Maj. Gen. Daniel O. Graham 
and lar Force Maj. Gen. 
Lew Allen, both of whom 
have served in military in- 
telligence and knew Schles- 
inger who had admired 
them since his own days 
with the Rand Corp. 
l "Jim [Schlesinger] is a 
takeover kind of guy," one 
source said, “and these ap- 
pointments bring in men he 
feels comfortable with, who 
will back him up when the 
going gets tough.” 

The going is expected to 
get tough quite soon, since 
it is understood that Schle- 
singer plans a complete 
overhauling of the CIA. One. 
source described the CIA as 
an “old boy network” that 
had been allowed 'to grow 
unchecked since it was cre- 
ated by President Truman 
in 1947. The CIA now em- 
ploys 15,000 persons and has . 
a budget of $600 million a 
year. 

“'Schlesinger has already 
forced two old CIA hands 
into early retirement. One is 
Bronson Tweedy, former 
deputy to Schlesinger’s 
predecessor, Richard '\M. 
Helms. The other is Thomas 
-Parrott, a deputy to Tweedy 
who had been at the CIA 
since 1961. 

Schlesinger is said to be- 
lieve that the CIA must 


shift gears now that there is 
a cease-fire in Vietnam. He 
is said to think that the Mid- 
dle, East should now be the 
focus of CIA attention, par- 
ticularly since the Soviet 
Union is understood to be 
moving some of its activities 
out of the Mediterranean 
and into the Persian Gulf. 

The new CIA director is 
also said to believe that the 
CIA ought to change its role 
with the changing times. 
One source said that Schle- 
singer believes the CIA 
must begin to gather more 
intelligence about interna- 
tional crime, terrorism and 
narcotics traffic. 

“The 1 international terror- 
ist movement is something 
that Schlesinger feels 
should be watched far more 
closely,” the same source 
said. “There are some peo- 
ple in intelligence who say 
it’s going to take a major ef- 
fort to keep these terrorists 
out of the U.S., to ' keep 
them from assassinating 
public figures right here on 
American soil.” 

Schlesinger is also said to 
be concerned about public . 
opinion of the CIA and the 
role of espionage in an in- 
creasingly critical world so- 


"I think Jim would like it 
if the American public had a 
greater understanding 1 of 
the need for intelligence,” 
one source said. “I don’t 
think he believes he can get 
the job done right if there is 
hostility and opposition to 
the CIA because it’s thought 
to be a nest of spies.” : 

Richard Helms’ departure 
from the CIA was said to be i 
as much of a sign of change 
at the CIA as Schlesinger’s 
arrival. Helms presided over 
the CIA for the past seven 
years, during which time the 
United States was caught in 
a seVies of intelligence fail,-, 
ures. 

The loss of the Pueblo, 
the loss of a U.S. reconnais- 
sance plane in North Korea 
right after the Pueblo disas- 
ter, the abortive raid on the 
Sontay < • prisoners-of-war 
camp in North Vietnam are 
all cited as failures of U.S. 
intelligence. The lack of irn 
tclligence about North Viet- 
nam’s invasion of Cambodia 
in 1070 and of its offensive 
iri South Vietnam a year ago 
are also cited as examples of 
an intelligence community 
grown too bureaucratic. 

While Helms was admired 
for his tough-mindedness, he 
was also viewed with suspi- 
cion by the Nixon White 
House for his independence 
and his alliances in Wash- 
ington society. 

His power base in Con- 
gress, his friendship with 
Washington columnists and 
his socializing at George; 
town cocktail parties were 
all frowned upon in the 
White House, where a low 


NEW YORK TIMES 
1 March 1973 

C.I.A. HEAD NAMES 
ESPIONAGE CHIEF 


Colby Becomes Director , of 
Clandestine Operations 

By SEYMOUR M. HERSH 

Special to The New York Times 

WASHINGTON, Feb. 28— 
James R. Schlesinger, the new 
director of Central Intelligence, 
has named William E. Colby, 
former head of the American 
pacification program in South 
Vietnam and a long-time intel- 
ligence operative, as director of 
clandestine operations. 

Knowledgeable sources re- 
ported today that Mr. Colby, 53 
years old, assumed his new 
top-level job this week. Formal- 
ly known inside the agency as 
the deputy director of plans, 
Mr. Colby will be in charge of 
all C.I.A. espionage activities 
and covert operations, widely 
known in Washington as the 
"department of dirty tricks.” 

Mr. Colby’s previous position, 
executive director of the agency, 
a post combining the functions 
of the inspector general and 
controller, has ben abolished by 
Mr. Schlesinger, the sources 
said, as part of his revamping 
of the agency. 

Two Generals Chosen 

l 

It was also disclosed that Mr. 
Schlesinger has chosen two 
highly regarded major generals 
for his new Intelligence Re- 
source Advisory Committee. 

Through this committee Mr. 
Schlesinger is expected to seize 
over-all bureaucratic and finan- 
cial control of the United States 
intelliegnce community, which 
is estimate to spend $6-billion 
annually. 

Through this committee Mr. 
Schlesinger is expected to take 
over bureaucratic and financial 
control of the United States in- 
telligence community, which is 
estimated to spend $6-billion 
annually. 

The generals selected for the 
committee are Maj. Gen. Daniel 
O. Graham of the Army, who 
is director of estimates for the 
Defense Intelligence Agency, 
and Maj.. Gen. Lew Allen of the 
Air Force, deputy commander 
for satellite programs. 

General. Graham, whose pro- 
motion to major general be- 
comes official tomorrow, has 

been a sharp critic of the 
C.I.A.’s Office of National Esti- 
mates, one of the top intelli- 
gence review groups in the 

nation. __ 

Many Are Alarmed 

His appointment has alarmed 
, many intelligence officials, who 
! v * ew it as the beginning of an 
attack on what some have 
celled a liberal bias in the 

agency’s intelligence estimates. 
In a recent syndicated column, 
for example, Joseph AIsop criti- 
cized what he called the "spe- 
cial historical bias” of the 

analysts under the leadership 
of the former Director of Cen- 
tral Intelligence, Richard M. 
Helms, who was, named Am- 
bassador to Iran last January. 

Mr. Aisop’s column then went 


ileve that the CIA must nrofile Is admired more than l° n to note that Mr. Schlesinger 
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WASHINGTON POST 
23 February, 1973 


Joseph Alsop 


The CIA Analysts: 
Changes at the Top 


“is even bringing in from the 
Defense Department the most 
pungent and persistent critic of 
the C.I.A.’s estimating-analyz- 
ing hierarchy.” " 

“This detested figure is, in 
fact, to be named the new head 
of the hierarchy, unless present 
plans are changed,” the column 
said. ■ 

Intelligence sources said that 
the unidentified critic of the 
agency mentioned in Mr. Al- 
sop’s' column was General Gra- 
ham, who became well known 
to officials in the agency after 
serving a tour with it as a 
colonel. 

! Another Appointment 

. It could, not be learned 
whether General Graham will 
be named head of Mr. Schles- 
inger’s Intelligence , Resource 
Advisory Committee, although 
official sources inside the C.I.A. 
did confirm that he and General 
Allen would be joining the di-j 
rector’s staff. Agency assign-} 
ments have never been publicly! 
announced by the Government.. 

Another member of ' that 
staff, it was disclosed, will be 
Dr. Jack Martin, who until early 
this year was serving with the 
White House’s Office of Science 
and Technology. 

The sources said that the in- > 
telligence committee had re- 
placed the C.I.A.’s National In-] 
telligence Program Evaluation' 
staff, which was headed by 
Bronson Tweedy and Thomas 
Parrott, two key aides to Mr. 
Helms who. The New York 
Times reported last week, were 
ordered to retire by Mr. Schles- 
inger. 

■ The Times also reported that 
Thomas H. Karamessines, Mr. 
Colby’s predecessor as director 
of the clandestine services, had 
been ordered to retire by Mr. 
Schlesinger. Agency officiils 1 
disputed that account today and 
said that Mr. Karamessines had 
, in fact requested retirement 

< last year but had been asked 
to stay on. 

■ Mr. Karamessines has been 

in ill health for some time. 

| The appointment of Mr., 

Colby, a Princeton graduate' 
who began his intelligence ca-| 
reer with the Office of Strategic 
j Services in World War II, was ! 

more favorably received by! 
> many senior intelligence offi- 

cials. 

1 “He’s the classic old espion- 

age type,” one intelligence 
! analyst said of Mr. Colby, “the 
kind of guy who never attracts 
attention.” 

Other sources questioned 
whether Mr. Schlesinger’s ap- 
pointment of Mr. Colby would 
lead to a widely expected 
shake-Up of the clandestine 
services, which attained notori- 
ety in 1967 with the disclosure 
that it was secretly subsidizing 
the National student Associa- 
tion. 


New brooms, as the say is, sweep 
clean. The new director of the Central 
Intelligence Agency, James R. Schle- 
singer Jr., is an obviously vigorous 
broom, Normally, therefore, the large 
number of impending changes in the 
CIA’s top personnel would not be of 
much significance to anyone outside 
the CIA itself. 

This is emphatically not true, how- 
ever, of the change in leadership that 
can be expected in the agency’s huge 
hierarchy of estimators and analysts. 
These are the people charged with giv- 
ing meaning to the CIA’s vast daily In- 
come of raw data. Theirs is a crucially 
important job. For it is of no great use 
merely to know, for instance, that the 
Soviets have a huge missile called the 
SS-9. Defense policy-makers also need 
to know the missile’s main characteris- 
tics, and therefore its probable pur- 
poses. 

The government, of course, contains 
other estimaters and analysts outside 
the CIA— in the Defense Department, 
for instance. But the CIA hierarchy is 
the largest and the most powerful of 
all. And it customarily provides , the 
chairman of the Board of National Es- 
timates, at present ,CIA veteran John 
Huizenga. i . 

The point of this long explanation is, 
quite simply, that the CIA’s estima- 
ting-analyzing hierarchy has long had 
a “line” of its own, which might even 
be called a marked historical bias. An 
extreme case is one of the very top 
men, reportedly soon to depart, who 
was aggressively and successively 
wrong about the Soviet re-invasion of 
Hungary; about the Soviet missiles in 
Cuba; and about the Soviet invasion of 
Czechoslovakia. 

Departing CIA Director Richard 
Helms is far too wise and tough- 
minded a man not to have observed 
this peculiar historical bias in so large 
a- group of his former colleagues and 
subordinates. To give one example, he 
has always taken the Soviet military 
build-up on China’s northern border 
with the utmost seriousness. He has al- 
ways regarded it, in fact, as the very 
opposite of a mere empty and expen- 
sive parade of Russian might. In con- 
trast, the CIA estimating-analyzing hi- 
erarchy long dismissed the Soviet mili- 
tary build-up as “strictly defensive,” 
and has only partly retreated from 
that view to tjiis day. Thus in 1969, the 
official national estimates downgraded 
the Soviet build-up so completely that 
the facts had to be brought to the ah 
tention of Dr. Henry A. Kissinger by a 


dissident China-specialist, who was 
about to retire from the State Depart- 
ment. Whereupon the Soviet build-up. 
became the mainspring of President 
Nixon’s intr’eate balance-of-power di- 
plomacy. \ 

It may be asked, then, why Helms, as 
CIA director, so long tolerated the bias 
of his analysts and estimaters. The an- 
swer appears to be that Helms, a great 
bureaucrat if ever there was one, had 
an institutional need of another kind. 

His estimating-analyzing hierarchy 
had always been broadly gloomy about 
the Vietnamese war, albeit grossly er- 
roneous in several key factual esti- 
mates about Vietnam. At the opening 
of President Nixon’s first term, a vio- 
lent attack on the CIA was developing 
from the left, both in Congress and in 
the press. The attack from the left was 
parried, and then caused to cease, by 
letting it be known — quite truthfully — 
that the CIA’s Vietnam projections 
had always been the most pessimistic 
that were made in the government. 
The factual errors were' not men- 
tioned, of course. 

This role of the estimating-analyzing 
hierarchy as the CIA’s shield on the. 
left is most unlikely to have escaped 
President Nixon’s sharp eye. It is an 
informed guess, in fact, that while the 
President always much admired and 
thoroughly trusted CIA Director 
Helms, he strongly objected to the spe- 
cial historical bias of Helms’ estima- r 
ters and analysts. 

As a new broom, therefore, Helms’ 
chosen successor had the President’s 
backing and encouragement, Without 
explicit faith the sweeping clean could 
hardly be done so thoroughly by hew 
broom Schlesinger. Reportedly, CIA 
Director Schlesinger is even bringing 
in from the Defense Department the 
most pungent and persistent single 
critic of the CIA’s estimating-analyzing 
hierarchy. This detested figure is, , in 
fact, to be named the new head of the. 
hierarchy, unless present plans are 
changed. ’ 

This bold stroke is even capable of 
producing a considerable political rum- 
pus. Among the leftwing Democrats in 
the Senate, in academic-intellectual cir- 
cles, and indeed' in the newspaper busi- 
ness, there are a great many people 
with a longing for reassurance. They 
long to be told that the historical proc- 
ess, so harsh for so many millennia, 
has been miraculously defanged in the 
age of the H-bomb. ■ 

Rightwing tampering with "impartial 
judgment” will ho doubt be charged. 
But about those "important judg- : 
ments,” the Czechs and the Hun- 
garians know better. 

Q 1973. ZiO> AualuTlmei 
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WASHINGTON STAR 
6 March 1973 

Ex-CIA Aide 
Is Praised 
By President 

Thomas H. Karamessines . 
has ' retired from a key post at 
the Central Intelligence Agen- 
cy lafter getting high praise 
from President Nixon and ' 
presidential assistant Henry 
A. Kissinger. 

After more than 30 years of 
government service, Karames- 
sines retired at the end of last 
month. He was deputy director 
for plans. 

The agency provided letters 
showing the praise for Kara- 
messines shortly after The 
Star-News reported that he 
had- been “fired” by the new 
CIA director, James R. Schles- 
inger. 

Schlesinger himself joined in 
the written remarks about 
Karamessines’ service. The 
director spoke of “great devo- 
tion and professionalism.” ■- 

The President’s letter, dated 
two days after the story was 
published, said that Karames- 
sines had handled “some of 
our government’s most sensi- . 
tive. tasks ... in a thorough- 
ly ^professional manner.” 

Kissinger, in a letter dated 
four days before the story had 
appeared, said Karamessines . 
had “handled the most deli- 
cate missions with the utmost 
discretion,” and declared that 
the retirement “is a hard 
blow.” 


TliVS 

5 IiiAR 1973 

Spy No. 1 

Shortly after President Nixon 
named former CIA Director Richard 
Helms as Ambassador to Iran, his So- 
viet counterpart in Teheran, Vladimir 
Erofeyev, was at a formal dinner party 
with Iranian Prime Minister Amir Ab- 
bas Hoveida. “What do you think about 
the United States sending you a spy as 
ambassador?” Erofeyev asked Hoveida. 
“Well,” replied the Prime Minister cool- 
ly. "they are at least sending us their 
No. I spy. You can’t be more than spy 
No. 10.” 

• Minutes later, the Russian ambas- 
sador discovered an excuse to leave the 
dinner party. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE NDNIT0R 
27 February 1973 

Why Mr. Helms 
left CIA 

By Benjamin Welles 

The Central Intelligence Agency — bell- 
wether of the six federal agencies comprising 
the intelligence "community” — is changing 
the guard. 

Richard M. Helms, director for the past six 
years and the first career Intelligence officer 
to reach the top, has been named United 
States Ambassador to Iran. James R. Schle- 
singer, a Nixon protege who has been head of 
the Atomic Energy Commission for the past 
18 months, will soon replace Mr. Helms. 

The ouster of Helms reflects President 
Nixon’s determination to reorganize the vast, 
costly federal bureaucracy. No single fief- 
dom has been more elusive than the in- 
telligence community— not only because of 
the entrenched power of Its barons but 
because of their skill in hiding their size, 
budgets, and activities from the public 
behind a veil of ' ‘national security. ’ ’ 

The ever-smiling Helms, for example, has 
long been viewed by veteran Washington 
bureaucrats as a peer. Named director of 
Central Intelligence In 1966 by Lyndon John- 
son, Helms quietly set to work consolidating 
his own power and repairing the damage 
done the CIA’s image by the Bay of Pigs and 
other fiascos. 

He began trimming “fringe” activities, 
cultivating columnists and newsmen, and 
developing a power-base in Congress — 
notably among the aging hawks In control of 
appropriations and armed services. He even 
won praise from a frequent critic of the CIA 
— Chairman Fulbright of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

Such adroit maneuverings might, in the 
Kennedy-Johnson era, have won White House 
approval and, simultaneously, a measure of 
autonomy. In the hypersuspiclous Nixon 
entourage, however, they merely aroused 
suspicion. a a a 

"In this administration,” remarked a vet- 
eran Intelligence expert, “the guy who works 
for Nixon and who gets on well with Fulbright 
is rare.” 

There were other signs that Helms was not 
regarded, and possibly did not wish to be 
regarded, as a member of the Nixon “team.” 
When he and his socially active wife began 
appearing frequently in the society columns 
there were grumbles that the President’s 
chief intelligence adviser was hobnobbing 
with the “Georgetown cocktail set.” In 
contrast to the Johnson days when Helms was 
virtually always Invited to the policy-setting 
White House Tuesday lunches along with 
Rusk, McNamara, Rostow, and Gen. Earl 
' ‘Buzz’ ’Wheeler, chairman’ of the Joint Chiefs 
under Nixon, Helms has been reporting 
through Kissinger. Moreover, there has been 
criticism of Helms’s “perfunctory” handling 
of major intelligence problems in White 
House meetings. 

All this has gradually confirmed President 


Nixon’s suspicions that what was needed was 
a tough-minded "manager” to pull together 
the huge, sprawling intelligence community. 
Besides the CIA with its $600 million budget 
and its 15,000 employees the community 
includes the Defense Department’s Defense 
Intelligence Agency; the code-cracking/ Na- 
tional Security Agency; the State Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Intelligence and Research; 
the Atomic Energy Commission and the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

Pentagon spending on intelligence — which 
includes electronic intercepts and spy satel- 
lites — approximates $3 billion yearly. Add to 
this $2 billion more spent every year by 
overseas commanders who insist on aerial 
reconnaissance, local code-cracking and 
even some spy running to ascertain what’s’ 
"over the hill” in front of their forces. 
Meager intelligence before the 1970 irruption 
into Cambodia, before the abortive Sontay 
raid, and especially before Hanoi’s offensive 
last March, has led the administration to 
charge that the intelligence mountain too 
often labors and brings forth a mouse. 
a / A 

Soon after taking office President Nixon 
had his OMB assign one of its key officials, 
James Schlesinger — a former Rand systems 
analyst — to survey the whole field of 
intelligence and propose reforms. His key 
recommendation was ti separate the director 
of central intelligence (DCI) from day-to-day 
operations and move him into, or near, the 
White House as an intelligence "czar.” 
However, Henry Kissinger saw this as a 
threat to his position; while Helms, a veteran 
of clandestine operations, saw it as a maneu-' 
ver to cut him off from his "troops” and turn 
him into a senior paper shuffler. 

The upshot, announced by the White House 
Nov. 5, 1971, in a communique so opaque as to 
defy comprehension, was a characteristic 
bureaucratic compromise. Helms was given 
/‘enhanced” authority — but no greater 
control over resources. 

"Presidential authority means nothing in 
government without control of resources,” 
Helms once told an interviewer. "The CIA 
spends 10 percent out of every intelligence 
dollar and the Pentagon 80 cents. I can’t 
order the rest of the intelligence agencies 
how to spend their funds. I can only lead by 
persuasion.” 

Evidently Mr. Nixon disagrees. He has 
already shown that he means business by 
naming "managers" to trouble spots; Elliot 
Richardson as Secretary of Defense; Ken- 
neth Rush as Deputy Secretary of State ; Roy 
Ash as director of OMB; Caspar Weinberger 
Secretary of HEW. 

By naming Schlesinger, the man who 
drafted the reforms, as head of the CIA — and 
by implication of the entire community — 
Mr. Nixon appears to be implying that he 
wants action. 

The next article will discuss some of the 
major problems facing Mr. Schlesinger. 

Mr. Welles, for many years on the staff 
of the New York Times, is now an 
independent commentator on what goes 
on in Washington. 
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MW YORK DAILY NEWS 

2.U February 1973 


f r J * J MISS 
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By FRANK VAN RIPER 

Washington, Feb. 23 (NEWS Bureau) — Central Intelligence Director James R. 
Schlesinger, active with blank-check authority from President Nixon, is conducting a 
top-level shakeup of the CIA that has so far seen a number of the nation’s top spymas- 


ters retired or forced out. j s t on — as well as several other tor 
Knowledgeable sources told' level CIA officials — are nearing 
The News today that among lhe agency’s mandatory retire 
,, ... . , ., ment age of CO. 

those on their way out at the .. TI , . . 

White House sources would nol 
supersecret agency are Thomas comment on the shakeup beyonc 
H. Karamessines, chief of all saying that “the president placet 
clandestine services, and Lau- no restrictions on Schlesinger. He 
rence Houston, CIA general coun- j 0st told him to go in and rui 
sel. It could not be determined the place. There have been i 
whether either of these men actu- j whole handful of resignations.” 
ally has been, or will be. fired by Fo „ owi persistent report! 
Schlesinger. But sources pre- . , . „ ,. . 


— : — tion that there would he sonic 

ston — as well as several other top shakeup as a strong indication c ft aruyes j„ the top CIA jobs." 
level CIA officials — are nearing that Nixon put Schlesinger in the k-he resignation of even a few 


the agency’s mandatory retire- job to prune the agency’s multi- 
ment age of CO. layered hierarchy quickly. One 

White House sources would not former agent termed the action 
comment on the shakeup beyond “a very healthy. sign.” 


that Mxon put Schlesinger in the The resi; v nf ,tion of even a few 
lob to prune the agency s multi- .top-level agenev figures is sig- 
lavered hierarchy quickly. One , nificant ; because of the reper- 
former agent termed the action j CUS3ions cncll departure will 


cussiorts each departure win 
have on scores of people in what 
one source termed “the utioffi- 


saying that “the president placed ’ “The first thing it does is to; onc source termed “the unoffl- 
no restrictions on Schlesinger. He j, dean up the entire nest of Ivy c ; a j CIA pecking order.” 

I just told him to go in and run Leaguers who have been running - . 

the place. There have been a the place for years,” he said. Feeling Shock W avgs 

whole* hnnrlful nf rpsimintinns” iw.i, Already the shock waves arc 


the place for years,” he said. 

Inferior Work Seen 
. Critics of the agency, including 


‘dieted that both men would soon : l°f White House displeasure over f ormer agents, have charged that 
submit their resiginations or ap- j • alleged unrestrained growth of {.j ie j j^telli^once comnnmitv has 


submit their resiginations or ap- j 
ply for retirement. 

Anxious to ltetire 
As head of “clandestine serv- 
ices” — the euphemism for under- 
cover espionage and sabotage — 
Karamessines was said to have 
1 been liked by his men. He is re- 
j ported to have been seriously ill 
: recently and anxious to retire. 
Both Karamessines and Hou- 


the CIA bureaucracy, Schlcsing- 1 
er’s predecessor, Richard M. 
Helms, was cased out last year. 


grown so unwieldy inn the last 10 


being felt in the agency, as at 
least two aides dose to Helms 
who worked in his office are re- 
ported to he leaving. 

Administration sources, while 


years that the U.S. is now getting confirming Schlesinger’s blanket 
an intelligence product that is authority to run the spy shop as 


< T q ran nt Thn b Pvc^deni then inferior to w * iat < it got a decade he wants, noted that Schlesinger 
sador of Iran. The Fiesident then has somrhf tn <*nnrhu*f n mhk? 


HERALD, Miami 
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By .IAMBS McCARTNEY 

H?ra!4 Washington Bureau 

WASHINGTON — After 
26 years with the CIA, Rich- 
ard Helms is (lie nation’s 
preeminent, most experi- 
enced spy. 

And Monday he lived by 
the code of tiie spy to the 
bitter end. 

Eased out, without expla- 
nation, after 6>/2 years as 
head of the CIA, Helms had 
the first opportunity of his 
career to tell all at a public 
hearing. But in the grand tra- 
dition of the CIA, he chose to 
keep his mouth shut. 

HELMS has been banished 
by the Nixon Administration 
to the U.S. ambassadorship 
in Iran — apparently to give 
the job to a Nixon loyalist. 

lie told Sen. J. William 
Fulbright (D..Ark.), chairman 
of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, that lie didn’t, in- 
tend to start talking now. 

“1 think if 1 should talk it 
would be a bad example for 
those still in the agency,” he 
said. 

But he did go as far as to 
say that none of his hoys had 
any 'part in the Watergate 
affair — that, he said, in- 
volved some. ex-CIA agents, 
with no remaining connec- 
tions. 

“1 had no coni ml over any- 
one who left,” he said. 

Two former CiA agents 
participated in the celebrated 
Watergate raid on Democrat- 


named Schlesinger, -chairman ol ugo w.m icwer ager.is aim ^ 
’ . . sophisticated spying equipment, 

the Atomic Energy Commission, | Eources close to the Senate 
to replace him. armed services committee on ccn- 

' Sources close to the intelli- traV intelligence noted that in 
gence community viewed the CIA , F cc f. nt days “there has been some 

'inclination from the admmistra- 


ago with fewer agents and less has not sought to conduct a mass 
sophisticated spying equipment. “purge” of the CIA but ratheri 
Eources close to the Senate to east several high-level types 
armed services committee on con- out and let their subordinates 
traV intelligence noted that in follow them out the door vol- 
rcccnt days “there has been some untarily. 
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ic National Committee head- 
quarters in Washington, E. 
Howard Hunt Jr. and James 
McCord Jr. 

Helms alr-o said that the 
CIA had not cooperated with 
International Telephone and 
Telegraph Cot'P- (11 I) for 
“espionage. purposes” in 
Chile — as suggested last 
year by' (he so-called “Ander- 
son papers.” 

IN FACT, be said the CIA 
had the same kinds of rela- 
tions with many corporations 
overseas as it had with ITT 
in Chile — and he wouldn’t 
describe those relations as 
“espionage.” 

He called them relation- 
ships for “exchanging infor- 
mation.” 

The Anderson papers re- 
ported regular contacts be- 
tween ITT and a CIA official 
in Washington in an ap- 
parent. attempt to prevent a 
communist government from 
taking over in Chile. • 

But, on the whole. Helms 
had little H> say about bis ac- 
tivities at (he CIA — and 

nothing at nil to say about 
ihe reasons for his departure. 

And the oflen-nccrbic sen- 
ators of. the Foreign Rela- 
tions committee, who have 
often delighted in the past 
needling the Nixon Adminis- 
tration, treated Helms with 
kid gloves. 

HIS APPOINTMENT to 
the Iranian ambassadorship, 
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far from the scats of power 
he has occupied for so long, 
was greeted, by and large, as 
though it were a promotion. 

The session was, in fact, 
the first time that Helms has 
ever testified in public before 
a congressional committee. 
He has often briefed senators 
behind closed doors. 

Full uighl chided Helms a 
bit about the Iranian appoint- 
ment. "1 have, a feeling." he 
said, “you know more about 
tiie CIA than Iran — is that a 
fair . statement?" 

Helms seemed amused. 
“Mr. Chairman,” he replied, ' 
“you know as much about 
Iran as 1 do.” 

Senators of both parlies 
praised Helms for doing an 
“objective” job in preparing 
reports. 

The unanswered, and 
unasked, question at the 
hearing was why, if Helms 
had done so well, he had 
been demoted. Some ad- 
ministration officials, at 
least, believe that the While 
House has been unhappy 
with Helms' independence at 
the CIA. 

SOME BELIEVE that the 


administration would like re- 
ports more in keeping — or 
supportive — of its policies. 

No senator asked Helms 
about 1 hat, but reporters 
cornered him in a hallway 
after the hearing and popped 
the question. 

“That,” lie said, “is 
cocktail party chatter. ♦ 

“The CIA has established a . 
tradition of fair and honest, 
reporting. And presidents 
know that and all presidents 
appreciate the need for that.” 

But is he concerned that 
the tradition might now be 
imperiled? 

“I don’t know,” he said. 
“We’ll have to wait and sec.” 

Helms’ successor at the 
CIA, James Schlesinger, was 
a budget expert at the White 
house before he was appoint- 
ed head of (he Atomic 
Energy Commission last 
year. 

He. was scheduled to testi- 
fy ;il an open bearing of the 
Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee two weeks ago bill at 
the last minute plans were 
changed. The open hearing 
was canceled. Schlesinger/ 
testified behind closed do otic 
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Institutional Dirty Tricks 


By Jeremy J. Stone 

WASHINGTON — Most people be- 
lieve that the function of the Central 
Intelligence Agency is to collect intel- 
ligence. In fact, however, as many as 
one-third of its 18,000 employes are 
occupied with political operations. The 
Bay of Pigs, the Iranian and Guate- 
malan coups, the effort to overthrow 
the Albanian Government in 1949, the 
secret war in Laos and other lesser 
known operations have been run by 
the C.I.A.’s Directorate of Plans. 

It is hard to argue that the over- 
throw of a foreign government is “re- 
lated to intelligence” or an activity 1 
done for the “benefit of the existing 
intelligence agencies.” The courts may, 
some day just throw out C.I.A.’s Di- 
rectorate of Plans. 

There are evidently a 'series of se- 
cret directives approved by the Na- 
tional Security Council in 1948 and 
thereafter authorizing such special op- 
erations of all kinds provided they 
were secret and small enough to be 
plausibly deniable by the Government. 
But even this authority is periodically 
exceeded because many of the opera- 
tions are too big to hide, much less to 
deny when they fail. 

C.I.A.'s operations are certainly hav- 
ing an unfortunate effect on American 
. political life. The Watergate trial is an 
example of the problems that result 
when C.I.A. graduates enter political 
life with skills and hardened attitudes 
to which American society is unex- 
pectedly vulnerable. But there are 


other examples. Not long ago, the 
C.I.A. brought suit against Victor Mar- 
chetti, a former employe, to prevent 

- him from disclosing— evidently in a 
work of fiction — facts about C.I.A. 
clandestine operations. The court order 
. demanded that he submit his work to 
C.I.A. for clearance. This is prior re- 
straint of publication, a most danger- 
ous precedent against freedom of the 
press. 

/■ Even as an instrument of national 
policy narrowly conceived, C.I.AJs Di- 
rectorate of Plans may. be a net lia- 
bility. C.I.A. advocates press upon 
Presidents plans which they feel 
obliged to approve: the Bay of Pigs 
was an example. Agents engaged in 
these operations in the field are no- 
toriously hard to control and, in- 
evitably, they give off political signals 
• which may or may not be authorized 
— one rarely knows. 

, One of the most famous of the 
C.I.A. political operations resulted in 
the infiltration of tire National Student 
Association and about 250 other Amer- 
ican domestic groups. The C.I.A. offi- 
cial who sold the whole program to 
Allen Dulles, and set it in motion, was 
Thomas W. Braden. On Jan. 6, in a 
syndicated column he now writes, Mr. 
Braden called for a C.I.A. houseclean- 
ing and noted: "The times have changed 
and, in some ways, .they now more 
nearly approximate the time when the 
C.I.A. was born. The heed then was for 
intelligence only.” He felt the purchas-' 
ing of loyalty had lasted longer than 
the necessity for it. This view, when 
expressed by Mr. Braden, makes one 
wonder if there continues to be a na- 


tional consensus in support of this on- 
going bureaucracy — the Directorate of 
Plans. 1 

Much about the C.I.A. has had a dis- 
torting effect upon American democ- 
racy. Congressional oversight has been 
close to nonexistent: even the member- 
ship is secret of one- such Congres- 
sional committee. The unprecedented, 
and quite unnecessary, secrecy about 
the C.I.A.’s over-all budget has led to 
burying the agency’s budget in the ac- 
counts of other budgets; this violates 
Article I, Section 9, Clause 7 of the 
Constitution, under which “a regular 1 
statement and account” of Government 
expenditures is to be published from 
time to time. 

But most important, the C.I.A.’s Di- 
rectorate of Plans is designed to do 
things which the American democratic 
system might well not approve, things 
which it cannot discuss, things which, 
the Government is afraid or ashamed 
to have known. Such things should 
only be done as a last resort, as an 
alternative to overt military action in 
a situation that presents a direct threat 
to U.S. security. We ought not insti- 
tutionalize “dirty tricks.” 

The C.I.A. has a new director in, 
James Schlesinger, and the time to re- 
examine these issues is • clearly upon 
us. Shall we have an agency designed 
to interfere in the internal affairs of 
other countries for another quarter- 
century? Or shall we return, to a for- . 

, eign policy which the public and the 
Congress can debate, monitor and 
control? 

Jeremy J. Stone is director of the 
Federation of American Scientists. 
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Team players strengthen 
State Department voice 


r By JAMES s. keat 1 The policy disputes between 

Washington Bureau of The Sun them Were SO Serious two 

. , _ , . ,. , years ago that John B. Con- 

Washington-Quiet diplomacy J al jy then the Secretary of the- 
has ended another cold war, Treasury, moved jii and 
this one within the U.S. Govern- pushed state Department 

me i t - - , . out of the field for all practical 1 

The State Department has purposes 

wn^iinnS The diplomats of. the State 

whflrl 0 m«L e ^M^ Tnentml Department, conscious of the 

Pi!.! T° r J political impact of U.S. pres- 


jn firm tones with some unac- 
customed tough language. 

What the department' said 
last week was not so important 
; as the fact it spoke out at all. 
; When Charles W. Bray 3d, the 
department spokesman, point- 


political impact of U.S. pres- 
sure on economic issues, often, 
wanted to go slow. The Treas-; 
ury, and more often the Com-:, 
merce Department, advocated 1 
a belligerent stance. In Wash-; 
ington parlance, it was another 
clash between the “hawks”. 


; edly warned West Europeans and the “doves.” And, as it 
about the coming trade and -usually goes in Washington, 
monetary talks he^was echo- t he “hawks’’ won out. 
ing the words of Treasury offi- ^ as the seC ond Nixon 

' C . , . . ' : . term begins, the lineup is dif- 

And that was just what was J {erent £ eorge P . Shultz is 

remarkable. At least through- Secretary of Treasury and has 
out the first term of the Nixon been designated the Presi- 
administration, the State Dc- dents’ principal aide on all 
.partment .has been at odds' economic matters. William J. 
with other departments con- Casey moved from chairman 
cemed with international eco-. the Securities and Exchange 
nomics, the Treasury and the I Commission to the newly up- 


; And William P. Rogers, Secre- 
tary of State, has survived, 
both his old adversaries in this" 
field, Mr. Connally and Mau- 
rice H. Stands, former Secre- 
tary of Commerce. 

/■ Observers of the' games bu- ' 
.reaucrats play often place too 
much importance on personali- 
ties in anylazing powe rela- 
tionships in the capital. In this ': 
• case, knowledgeable officials, 
say the personalities explain al- 
lot.. . : • i , 

Some ascribe the hew tone to 
Mr. Casey’s arrival. Tire for- 
mer New York corporation 
-lawyer was a forceful chair- 
iman of the SEC and accom- 
'plished several important re- 
forms in a tenure of only 10 
months. His appointment to 
the State Department post was 
a signal it would play a- more • 

■ active role in international eco- 
nomic affairs. 

Other officials say the key is * 
j the relationship between Mr. 
jShultz and Mr. Rogers. Un* 
jlike Mr. Connally and Mr. 

! Stans, both are team players. | 


The two men are said to work I 
well together. 

Mr. Rogers, aides say, was j 
inyolved in the secret planning 
of last week’s devaluation of 
the dollar. Officials at the State 
Department are, for the first 
time in years, consulting their 
opposite numbers in the Treas- 
ury before acting on topics of 
Common interest. , 

The result is that the State 
Department not only has found 
its voice on economic matters 
again : but', is realying the 
same message as the Treasury. 
It was no accident that diplo- 
matic correspondents reported 
a hint that Washington’s atti- 
tude on keeping 300,000 U.S. 
troops in Europe had some 
relationship to the fate of 
the trade and monetary nego- 
tiations. 

Two days later, Mr. Rogers 
(denied there was any “lin- 
| kage” between the issues, but 
1 he addd that the “health of 
; our economy” has some influ- 
ence on “congressional atti- 
tudes about continuing our pres- 
ence in Europe.” ' . , 


{Commerce Department. 


■/. graded post of under secretary ! c 

|of state for economic affairs. ) 
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Mr. Schlesinger of CIA i^lSSingCl 


James R. Schlesinger, newly named head 
of the Central Intelligence Agency, comes to 
the job unhampered by previous'lntelligence 
experience — unlike his predecessor, Rich* 
ard M. Helms, a life long veteran of clandes- 
tine operations. 

Mr. Schlesinger is a tall, craggy, systems 
analyst with a habit of working in his shirt- 
sleeves. if, while conferring with his col- 
leagues his shlrttail hangs out — as it often 
does — it bothers him not. Calm, relaxed, ' 
analytical; he can lose himself in a problem 
while the hours slip by. * 

A {■ > ' 

Those who knew Schlesinger in his OMB 
(Office of Management and Budget) days— 
where he drafted for President Nixon a plan 
to reorganize the national intelligence com- 
munity — praise his ability to spot the 
weakness in an argument or structure - and 
quickly find ways to strengthen it. He has 
already begun to humanize the secrecy- 
shrouded Atomic Energy Commission, and in 
his next post he is expected to rid the CIA and 
its sister intelligence agencies of their ac- 
cumulated fat and improve their product. 

“I predict he’s going to drop some of the 
veteran cold warriors from World War II or 
the Korean days and promote younger men,” 
said one of his closest associates. "HeTl leave 
■ day-to-day operation in their hands and 
concentrate on matters of Cabinet-level im- 
portance. Each time he goes to the White 
House you can bet he’ll know his subject from 
AtoZ.” 

The three areas that Mr. Schlesinger is 
expected to focus on include first the CIA’s 
clandestine operations — still reportedly 
absorbing about $400 million of its $600 
million budget and more than half of its 15,000 
employees. Others are scientific research 
and the voluminous, often controversial, 
national intelligence estimates. The latter, 
insofar as they forecast Soviet and Chinese 
capabilities and intentions, have an immense 
impact on presidential budgetary and de- 
fense policies. 

In recent years the CIA, which alone is 
authorized to conduct espionage abroad and, 
occasionally, to topple unfriendly govern- 
ments, has had its funds for "CS” (clandes- 
tine services) appreciably slashed. Such 
paramilitary CIA operations as the "secret” 
war in Laos, begun on President Kennedy’s 
instructions in 1962, now are drawing to a 
close; and the weekly meetings of the Forty 
Committee, the supersecret White House 
panel headed by Kissinger that passes on all 
covert operations sufficiently important to 
embarrass the United States Government if 
disclosed, are said to be desultory, indeed. 

"Intelligence gathering has shifted from 
the spy in a foreign cabinet to the orbiting 
satellites that collect hundreds of photo- 
graphs plus telemetric intercepts," said a 


By Benjamin Welles 

qualified source. "But there’s a danger. I can 
led head show you photographs of Washington down to 
comes to the m i nu test details of the White House lawns 
elligence _ but you s tm won’t know what’s going on 
or, Rich- 'inside the heads of the policymakers." 


>The brilliant high-resolution photographs 
of Russian and Chinese missile silos, nu- 
clear plants, airfields, and submarine pens 
that are collected day after day (when the 
weather permits) by $20 million satellites 
orbiting around the earth every 90 minutes 
100 to 130 miles up make possible the SALT 
agreements. The U.S. and the Russians who 
too have their satellites, each know what the 
other has; now and a-building. But whereas 
capabilities can often be ascertained through 
satellites — intentions require spies. In CIA 
jargon this is called “hum-int” - human 
intelligence. 

Some experts even question whether the 
U.S. intelligence community has anything 
"downstream” - in development - to 
replace the spy satellites should the Russians 
or Chinese one day . shoot them down or 
otherwise eliminate this vital security 
safeguard. Apparently the community is 
fearful of seeking fresh funds lest Congress or 
the OMB cut back the funds already allo- 
cated: $1 billion yearly for spy satellites and 
as much for global code-breaking. 

Mr. Schlesinger is expected, finally, to take 
a hard look at the overt - or evaluation — 
side of his CIA. Part of it, the Office of 
National Estimates, produces yearly for the 
President studies ranging from a quick 
analysis of the latest Central American flare- 
up to the massive survey, completed every 
September, of Soviet strength and likely 

actions. 1 

Periodically domestic politics impinge on 
intelligence evaluations. Secretary Laird told 
Congress flatly in 1909, for instance, the 
U.S.S.R. was going for a “first strike capabil- 
ity” ; i.e., had succeeded in MIRVing its giant 
SS-9’ missiles - giving each component 
warhead the same independently targetable 
capability as have the U.S. Polaris and 
Poseidon missiles. CIA disputed this at the 
time - and still . does - but none the less 
Kissinger sided with Laird’s effort to pry 
more defense funds from Congress. 

Whether Mr. Schlesinger can now insulate 
the. CIA from administration pressure and 
keep its reporting honest remains to be seen. 
He comes to his task, however, with full 
Nixon backing; with no ties to the cold war; 
with few contacts in the press and with little 
interest in the social blandishments of the 
• ‘ Georgetown cocktail set. ” 

Mr. Welles, for many years on the staff 
of the New York Times, is now an 
independent commentator on what goes 
on in Washington. 


By James Reston. 

WASHINGTON, March 6— Henry Kis- 
singer is now quietly reorganizing his 
White House staff and, on instructions 
from the President, is preparing for 
an intensive period of negotiations on 
U.S. relations with Western Europe, 
japan and the Middle East. 

His assignments from the President 
in the last couple of years have carried 
him into spectacular journeys to Pe- 
king, Moscow, Paris, Saigon and Hanoi, 
and transformed him from a Harvard 
professor into a world figure, but the 
days of spectaculars are over for the 
time being, and the days of careful 
and patient thought about the mone- 
tary crisis, the energy crisis and the 
Mideast crisis are now at the top of 
Washington’s foreign affairs agenda. 

Kissinger is now preparing for these 
European and Middle Eastern talks— 
which are connected, because the 
Arab-lsraeli conflict and the energy 

|||M||||||M | || am vesTE t 

WASHINGTON’ 

crisis affect Europe as well as the 
United States— as carefully as he pre- 
pared his assignments to Peking and 
Moscow. 

He has more things to deal with 
now, so he has to delegate more au- 
thority. He will have a new assistant 
on international economic affairs, who 
will be appointed in the next few 
weeks. Helmut Sonnenfcldt will be his 
, principal deputy for European and So- 
viet affairs, unless he is transferred 
to Treasury. Richard T. Kennedy, a 
.retired Army colonel, will be his assist- 
■ant on all National Security Council 
affairs, and his deputy on all ques- 
'.tions will be Brig. Gen. Brent Scow- 
croft, who has replaced Maj. Gen. 
Alexander M. Haig, now Vice Chief 
'of Staff of the Army. 

Kissinger, of course, is 'merely a 
servant of the President, and has 
never pretended that he was anything 
else, but his job is now changing. He 
has established a close personal rela- 
tionship with Chou En-lai in Peking 
and Le Due Tho in Hanoi, and will 
probably have to keep in touch with 
both of them. 

For example, the North Vietnamese 
have been putting arms into South 
Vietnam in violation of agreements 
Kissinger made with Le Due Tho, and 
Kissinger will probably have to deal 
personally with this violation. 

Also, somebody in the Nixon Admin- 
istration has to supervise the agree- 
ments to exchange diplomatic missions 
between Peking and Washington, and 
nobody knows more about this than 
Kissinger. The Chinese left it to 
Kissinger to draft the, communique 
•about their last meeting in Peking 
;and changed only three words. It was 
not Kissinger, but the Chinese, who 
suggested that China have an offi- 
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I-, cial mission in Washington, much to 
K Kissinger’s surprise. 

I Meanwhile, Kissinger has been ac- 
I. ccpted in Hanoi as the first high 
- official from the West to visit the 
l- North Vietnamese capital, so he will 

* have to maintain these contacts with 
s Asia, while turning his mind to the 
ij President’s new concerns in Europe, 
; Japan ahd the Middle East. 

I All Kissinger needs In this situation 
' is for somebody to invent the. 48 -hour 
day. He is being told by his friends 
that he should quit while he is ahead, 
that he has nowhere to go now except 
[ down. He is being hounded by the 
f newspapers, the magazines and the 
| book publishers to write books for 
F millions, but he is staying on and 
y reorganizing his staff and turning to 
j the problems of the future, 
r- ;• Meanwhile, he is going off for a 
\ . couple of weeks to rest, and put his 
jj mind to the new tasks the President 
[ .has given him. 

; It will be interesting to see what he 
' does with this new assignment. In 
{ Asia, he argued for compromise, for 
; an end to ideology, for withdrawal 
from Vietnam, for accommodation 
' with China, the Soviet Union and 
Japan, and for a new order and bal- 
ance of power in the world. 

In Europe, there are new problems 
r of money, trade, technology and mili- 
tary security. 

• In the Middle East, there is a fun- 
damental question: Should the United 
States take the lead in pressing for a 
compromise between Israel and the 
Arab states, and if it does, should i 

.Washington guarantee the security of 
Israel and put American soldiers on 
Its borders? 


These are the coming questions in 
> Washington: What is U.S. policy about 
the dollar, about our troops in Eu-,' 
I rope, about our support of Israel and 
■ our need for oil from the Arab states, 
i about how long we will keep over a' 
j. quarter of a million men west of the 
Elbe, about American trade, balance 
[ ' of payments, deficits, unemployment, 
wages, prices, the balance of power 
abroad and the balance between the 
rich ahd the poor at home? 

For the last couple of years, Kis- 
. singer has merely been asked to con- 
centrate on China and the Soviet Un-" 
ion, and he has done it very well; but 
' now he is being asked to deal with the 
'more complicated problem of the 
' United States, and he is withdrawing 
..to think about it, ; and reorganizing 
•his staff to deal with it. 

His record with Chou En-lai in Pe- 
’'king and Le Due Tho in Paris and 
Hanoi is pretty good, but now he has-: 
to think about Heath, Pompidou and 
. Brandt in Europe, and Wilbur Mills 
• arid others in the Congress, and that' 
may not be so easy, even for Kis- 
singer. 
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It may not work out, but the 
White House intends at least 
to try to give the State De- 
partment a larger, more visi- 
ble role in the policy-making 
of the second, term. 

Henry Kissinger, whose 
shadow has obscured the de- 
partment, is now looking for 
ways to increase its participa- 
tion and prominence. This is 
not an exercise in self-efface- 
ment but a pragmatic re- 
sponse to a new phase of for 
eign relations in which the 
Nixon policies will mature 
and flourish more certainly if 
they take root in the career 
institution that will be around 
after the Nixon-Kissinger 
team has left town. 

One sure way to bring the 
State Department’s bureauc- 
racy into closer rapport with 
the White House would have 
been the assignment of Nixon 
people to head the depart- 
ment’s bureaus. This is 
such an obvious way of en- 
larging the President’s faith 
in the department that it 
seems ironic that it isn’t 
being done and that the assist- 
ant secretary roles are being 
filled once more from the 
ranks of the career service 

★ 

The reason is that the White 
House talent search did not 
turn up Nixon loyalists with 
j qualifications for these jobs. 
The most obvious source of 
the missing talent was the 
Kissinger staff but Kissinger 
himself refused to have aides 
like Helmut Sonnenfeldt lofted 
into these roles. He did not 
want to let it appear that he 


was reaching out with his 
people for a wider range of 
influence at a moment when 
he saw the wisdom of bringing 
the National Security Council 
and the State Department into 

★ 

a closer balance of power. 

But the new Nixon men, 
Kenneth Rush and William 
Casey, have been placed at 
the top of the State Depart 
ment. Rush’s background of 
European experience and 
Casey’s credentials in finance 
will enable them to expand 
the department’s influence in 
these key areas. Meanwhile, 
Secretary Rogers will have 
the highly visible task of en- 
deavoring to sell the Indo- 
chinese assistance program. 

Kissinger is expected to 
keep unchanged the National 
Security machinery which he 
fabricated in response to the 
President’s desires for a more 
formalized approach to deci- 
sion-making. His new network 
of interagency committees, 
from the Interdepartmental 
Group to the Special Action 
Group, appear to meet the 
need for cross-fertilization of 
the advice that goes to the 
President. They involve the 
bureaucracy in shaping policy 
while they leave its timing 
and execution to the White 
House. 

It may prove easier to ac- 
cord the career officials 
greater influence with the 
President than it will be to 
make the State Department 
look more influential. This is 
because Rogers appears so 
content with the role as he is 
playing it and so loath to 


immerse himself in the sub- 
stance of developments. What 
changes occur may be barely 
visible until Rogers steps 
down, presumably, to be suc- 
ceeded by Rush in early Sep- 
tember. 

Rogers will also deter the 
.process because he discour- 
ages close dealings between 
the Kissinger staff and the 
country desk level of the bu- 
reaucracy. Reportedly fearful 
of being undercut, he at- 
tempts to restrain the inter 
course to exchanges of memo- 
randa at the top levels so his 
bureaucracy is denied its 
opportunity to secure a closer 
understanding of the Presi- 
dent’s needs. 

•A- 

Moreover, the career offi- 
cials will not acquire influ- 
ence easily, even under the 
new ground rules, because 
they have not yet learned to 
give the President the kind of 
papers and recommendations 
that he wants. In fact it is reli- 
ably said that Nixon’s mis- 
trust of the bureaucracy has 
been more intensified than 
mollified by his experiences 
to date. He still finds it hard 
to learn from the profession-, 
als where he should be headed 
in a given situation. 

But the department has 
been struggling hard to make 
itself more relevant, and im- 
portant reforms have been 
accomplished under Rogers. 
The lid of secret dealings is 
off, the election is over and 
the moment is ripe for a new 
test of the department’s po- 
tential 


U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
12 March I973 



★ ★ ★ 



Friction between the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency and military intelli- 
gence officers has not been eased by 
the change in command at the CIA. 

A Defense Department source com- 
mented: "We thought the variance 
between CfA^and'Defense r intelfig)ettC6” ^ F r . • 
estimates would narrow with the ap- 
pointment of James R. Schlesiriger as 
the new Director at CIA. But the gap 
has actually widened and the trend is 
disturbing.” 
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By Dusko Doder 
Washington Post 8lsH Writer 

Major changes in the policies of the 
United States Information Agency de- 
signed “to reflect and encourage” 
East-West detente have been proposed 
in a report submitted to Congress to- 
dav. 

Despite President Nixon’s rap- 
proachment with China and the Soviet 
Union, the report in effect acknowl- 
edges that the US1A continued Cold 
War propaganda under Frank Shake- 
speare, a political conservative who 
was replaced as USIA director in Jan- 
uary. 

The report was prepared by the U.S. 
Advisory Commission on Information 
led by Frank Stanton, vice chairman 
of the Columbia Broadcasting System. 
The five-man presidentially appointed 
commission is charged with overseeing 
USIA operations. 

With some 10,000 employees in more 
than 100 countries and fueled by a 
$200 million annual budget (which is 
now being cut back) USIA promotes 
the U.S. image and viewpoint abroad 
through a variety of means, including 
Voice of America radio. 

The basic thrust of these proposals 
is that the USIA, which as the report 
put it, has been “sliding downhill” for 
several years, should overhaul its poli- 
cies, methods, approaches as well as 
the contents of its messages to suc- 
cessfully “convey this new atmosphere 
of improved relations between the U.S. 
and two historically hostile powers to 
the rest of the world.” 

The report attacking Shakespeare’s 
tenure at USIA may turn out to be 
Stanton's swan song. He has been head 
of the advisory board for nine years 
and his third term has just expired 
but there is some question whether 
Mr. Nixon will appoint him to a fourth' 
term. 

In a look at other U.S. propaganda 
outlets, a special presidential commis- 
cion chaired by Milton Eisenhower has 
submitted to the White House a report 
on Radio Free Europe and Radio Lib- 
erty, two U.S.-financed radios based, 
in Munich. They broadcast to Eastern 
Europe and Soviet Union respectively. 
The Soviet bloc has long regarded 
them as principal sources of Cold 
War tension. 

The Eisenhower report is reliably 
reported to favor a continued role for 


he two stations, but under 
veater supervision, to include 
'inual reviews of the compati- 
lity of their performance with 
; .S. national interests. 

Both reports Indicate that 
n effort is under way to re- 
ructure U.S. propaganda ac- 
vities overseas and bring 
.he battle for men’s minds” 

\ line with Mr. Nixon’s poli-, 
es. 

The Stanton report, made 
vailable here by congression- 
’ sources, said, "Just as cri. 
s tends to feed on crisis, so 
'tente can generate detente 
dhout creating an exagger- 
'ed euphoria built upon un- 
•alistic expectations that ig- 
•ire the indispensible neces- 
ty of a solid security sys- 
m." 

A shift away from Cold War 
■ >licies, the report said, would 
■Ip perpetuate 1 detente by 
•eiterating and emphasizing 
ie more pacific means of re- 
nting international political 
id economic- disputes and 
inflicts by overcoming and 
i idermining psychological ob- 
acles and barriers, and by re- 
nting the animosities and 
ostilities that have accumu- 
ted over the'years.” 

It urged that "more pensi- 
ve 'and substantively kriowl- 
igeable information pro- 
rams” be devised, particu- 


rly for the Soviet • Union, 
hina and other Communist 
ations. 

• The White House had or- 
"ired some changes in VOA 
■••oadcasts to the Soviet Union 
id China before Mr. Nixon’s 
sits there last year, . 

One subsequent White 
r ouse Instruction contained in 
June 29 memorandum by 
Taj. Gen Alexander Haig, 
jen the President’s deputy 
itional security adviser, in- 
structed USIA to continue 
ischewing polemics, net seek- 1 
ig quarrels and not attempt- 
ig to magnify small incidents 
n your broadcasts to the So- 
net Union.”. , 

These instructions, however, 
-;eated considerable confu- 
on in the agency whose tone 
as set by Shakespeare, a for- 
ler CBS executive and long 
me supporter of Mr. Nixon, 
hakespeare, a hard-line anti- 
ommunist, became USIA di- 
ector after he successfully 
nit the Nixon image on televi-' 
on during the 1968 campaign. 

I Shakespeare is reported to | 
lave repeatedly taken actions 
hat ran counter to White \ 
louse strategies. His replace- 
nent, James Keogh, Mr. Nix- 
ini’s special adviser and; speech-' 
writer, is fully clued in to 
he the President’s thinking. 

The report urges the Presi- 
dent “to define tightly and 
precisely” what is expected of 


he USIA. It blames the* ad- 
ministration for the agency’s 
decline, which it said Was, 
caused by executive budget 
cuts as well as its exclusion 
from the top decision-making 
machinery. 

The reduced funding, it con- 
tinued, “has slowly impaired 
and eroded the agency’s capa- 
bilities” and “raised serious 
questions abou the efficacy 
and further need” of the : 
USIA. 

As the report was being 
printed l$st week, the new di- 
rector ordered new cuts on 
Feb. 27 in USIA personnel' by 
eliminating 288 positions al- 
ready scheduled and budgeted 
for the fiscal year 1974, which’ 
will start July 1. The agency 
has been hit by rising costs 
and a steady drop in the size 
of its staff. More than 2,000 
U.S. and foreign employees 
have been dismissed or retired 
over the past five years. 

The report said that the 
VOA "is falling seriously be- 
hind the rest of the world” in 
its ability’ to reach foreign au-’ 
diences. 

The Stanton commission 
made a series of proposals for 
policy and organizational 
changes, stressing the need 
for incorporating the agency 
director into the top decision- ; 
making establishment. I 
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"" ’j Q. If Richard McGarrah 

I . (' \ 4 Helms is going to be 60 

Ik '***/ j j on March 30, 1973, and 

|. , ) / ”4 1 the Central Intelligence 

\ I Agency of which he was 
j' \ ■ " r " j director makes retirement 

[ j mandatory at 60, why 

| i ’ , 1 didn't Nixon let Helms re- 

t- l Q L - -4 main as head of the CIA 

until the end of March? Why did he have to step him 
down to such a job as Ambassador to Iran? Surely 
that is no way to treat a’ man who has given the gov- 
ernment 30 years of service. Or is it? — L.D., McLean, 
Va. 

A. Here again is a case of a man who has not been 
too popular with the current White House palace 
guard. Helms was a Lyndon Johnson appointee, an 
intelligent, moderate, well-bred gentleman, well- 
liked by the press to which occupation as a young 
man he once belonged. Undoubtedly, President 
Nixon feels better having as head of the CIA a con- 
servative of his own selection, James Schlesinger. 
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By OSWALD JOHNSTON 

Star-News Staff Writer 

At least three front-line offi- 
cials in the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency are re- 
signing in what some observ- 
ers describe as a deliberate 
administration purge of the 
agency most closely associat- 
ed with last year’s strategic 
arms limitation treaty with 
the Soviet Union. 

According to informed 
sources dose to the agency, 
the three officials — all Demo- 
crats and all associated with 
disarmament policies since 





According to one account, the 
White House intends to make 
sure every top grade slot in 
the arms control agency is 
filled by a "loyal” supporter 
of administration policies in 
the strategic disarmament 
field. 

Proponents of this view not- 
ed that the agency is having 
its $10 million budget slashed 
by a third, and is losing 12 
employes and most of its re- 
search funds in the coming fis- 
cal year. 


of the men whose resignations 
are now being accepted. 

No successor to Smith has 
been named, and it is under- 
stood that his deputy director, 
Philip J. Farley, has been 
as^ed to stay on as acting 
director at least until a succes- 
sor is confirmed in the office. 

Whether Farley would then 
join the others in resigning is 
unclear. But - most of the offi- 
cials bearing the title assistant 
director or its equivalent are 
•thought to be on the White 


President Nixon has already House list for replacement. 

T _ li — *1 i- 4.1 **f , 


made it plain that the chief 


the early 1960s'- were recent- h negotiator to the next p’hase of 0ne .°^ er 
ly informed that their resigna- the SALT neeotiations with the shakeup is William W. 


•. iy imormed that their resigna- 
tions, routinely submitted to 
President -Nixon after his re: 
election, had been accepted. 

The three officials, accord- 
' tog to these reports, are: 

; e Lawrence D. Weiler, coun- 
' selor to the ACDA director and 
associated with the agency 
since its beginning. 

• James F. Leonard, assist- 
ant director and chief af the 
agency’s international rela- 
tions bureau. 

• Spurgeon M. Keeny Jr., as- 
sistant director and chief of 

: ACDA’s science and technolo- 
• ,gy bureau. 

Leonard, a foreign service 
officer, will presumably be 
reassigned within the State 
Department, with which 
ACDA is affiliated. The other 
two men are supergrade Civil 
Service employes. 

The White House has not 
commented on the ACDA 
shakeup, and disarmament of- 
ficials yesterday were tight- 
lipped. There would be no 
comment, one official re- 
marked, "until the dust set- 
tles.” 

Just how much dust is being 
kicked up is still not clear. 


the SALT negotiations with the 
Russians will not be associat- 
ed with the arms control agen- 
cy. 

The SALT negotiator, Ger- 
ard Smith, setpped down as 
ACDA director when he re- ; 
signed from government serv- 
ice early this year. His desig- 
nated successor on the negoti- 
ating team is career diplomat 
U. Alexis Johnson, who has 
long experience haggling with 


Hancock, general counsel of 
the agency and another Demo- 
crat. Assistant director Robert 
H. B. Wade of the economic 
affairs bureau is a Republican 
and: is believed likely to. sur- 
vive. Neither of these men has 
been mentioned specifically in 
the official reports of the 
ACDA purge at present circu- 
lating in Washington. . 

Ever since its creation in , 
1981, ACDA has been identified ; 


the Soviets but little expertise ^th the orthodox nuclear dis- 


in the disarmament field. 

Taken together, tnese moves 
indicate a clear intention by 
the administration to gather 
all the authority for future dis- 
armament negotiations into its 
own hands and remove the dis- 
armament agency from a 
first-line role. 

The arms control agency 
was created early in the Ken- 
nedy administration, and for 
that reason alone is thought to 
be held suspect by White 
House loyalists. Smith, howev- 
er, was a Nixon appointee and 
his position as both chief SALT 
negotiator and ACDA director , 
in Nixon’s first term is be- 
lieved to have shielded some 


armament theorists who hold 
that nuclear stability is best, 
achieved by limiting the na- 
tion’s strategic strength to the 
minimum number of warheads 
and missiles thart will assure 
destruction of the enemy’s cit- 
ies in a retaliatory - second 
strike. 


in large part abandoned by, 
Nixon himself and by his top 
adviser, Henry A. Kissinger; 
Both claim they favor a stra-i. 
tegic capability more flexible 
than would be possible under 
the strict doctrine of a mas-; 
sive second strike attack on 
population centers. ; 

The assured destruction doc-i 
trine is anathema to Pentagon 
theorists. Critics of SALT I’a 
allegedly excessive conces- 
sions to the Soviets such as 
Sen. Henry M. J a c k s o n, 
D-Wash., blame most of it3 
weaknesses on the heavy 
ACDA participation in ithe ne- 
gotiations. 

It is unclear how much of 
this ideological dispute lies be-, 
hind the administration’s re- 
cent moves against ACDA. By 
reducing the agency’s budget 
and influence and by purging 
disarmament-oriented Demo- 
cratic holdovers, the White 
House seems to be acting out 
the misgivings of Jackson and 
the Pentagon. 

At the same time, sources 
close to the SALT I negotia- 
tions stress that every sub- 
stantial decision in the talks 
was taken directly by Nixon 
and Kissinger and that 
Smith’s delegation, which in- 
cluded representatives of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff as well as 
ACDA reported daily by cable 
and special telephone lines. 


This doctrine, known as "as- when the negotiating sessions 
sured destruction,” has been were in progress. 


WASHINGTON POST * — 

BOOK WORLD 
18 FEB 1973 

CIA 

"GARBAGE?” . . latrines of 
government spewing forth?” Such 
imagery! And, from a retired bu- 
reaucrat yet. John Bross’s fetching 
attack (Book World, Jan. 23) on my 
book CIA: The Myth and the Mad- 
ness sweetened my Sunday. 

Judging from the tenor of Bross’s 
letter and Tom Ross’s review (Book 
World, December 31) niethinksmy 
scribblings about the CIA pricked a 
balloon or two. 

I mean, why would a fellow obvi- 
ously living in genteel retirement 
sputter so vigorously if the old order 
of things from which he no doubt 
derives meaning for his life’s en- 
deavors were not challenged? 

And, in Ross’s case, could it be 
that he is piqued because his pet 


thesis that CIA is a monstrous invis- 
ible government was debunked? 

But let’s cut out the cute talk. 
Both Bross and Ross in all their ad- 
jectival splendor failed to address 
the gut issue plaguing intelligence 
today — gross inefficiency. They 
both, tiptoed around the issue — Ross, 
hoping that MarelieUi will affirm his 
soggy thesis of conspiracy, and 
Bross, defending from the pasture 
his former leader, Mr. Helms — who, 
we might remind Bross, was fired 
recently by the President (in that 
patrician “old school way” of letting 
Dick "slip out gracefully,” of 
course). So It seems that someone 
agreed with my characterization of 


Helms. 

Chirm Brncs, take, oft those rose- 
tinted 'a v- CIA lies amolding 
with dtauv.ood. groans with inertia 
and writhes like an overdue addict 
for a jolt of change. And you know 
it. Don’t strain your lungs coughing 
about unsung successes or praising 
the gentlemanly _cool of unchal- 
lenged allegations. 

Ross, ole buddy, give up the war- 
cry of conspiracy. CL\ ain’t what it 
used to be, and you know it as well 
as I do. 

PATRICK J. McGARVEY 
Upper Marlboro, Maryland . 
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As my readers know, I waste my time 
shamelessly and incorrigibly on political 
suspense novels. A year or two ago I 
read one that seemed a bit amateurish 
and clumsy but held mo all the way 
through. 

It was "The Rope Dancer," by Victor 
Marchcttl, and it was a hair-raising ac- 
count oi! double-spy shenanigans Insido 
the CIA. What made it the more hair- 
raising was that Marchcttl had been a 
middle level employe of that mystery 
agency, and the publishers more than 
Implied that he knew what he was talk- 
ing about. 

Since the character' who served as the 
main foil to the hero was the Director 
of the CTA, and since he turned out to 
be a Soviet spy, you rubbed your eyes 
when you got through, and asked, 
"What goes on here?” There were few 
wickednesses in the calendar of political 
sins that the CIA in the story didn’t 
practice. 


Tho Director-Spy, a slippery bureau- 
cratic smoothy, could have been meant 
as a portrait of the actual Director. I 
knew Richard Helms very slightly, al- 
though I might have known him better 
if he had not barely escaped being my 
student at Williams College. 

It was Impossible for mo to picture 
him In the role Marehetti had assigned 
to Iris Director. But so much else In the 
novel seemed authentic that the wild 
possibility might never quite get out of 
the addled and credulous noodle of tho 
suspense reader. 


333717 ”3 WHAT INTELLIGENCE? 

Now Helms is out, having been re- 
routed as Ambassador to Iran, and the 
new Director— James Schlesingcr— is an 
alumnus not of Williams but of the hard 
college that Richard Nixon runs for his 
White House assistants. 

And Marehetti? Poor Marehetti Is all 
strapped up like a mummy in a legal 
strait jacket, and can’t get out to write 
another suspense novel without submit- 
ting it to his former employers for 
clearance. Ken McCormick, editor at 
Doublcday, has written feelingly about 
his plight. 

It seems that when Marehetti got into 
the CIA labyrinth ho took monastic 
vows, if not for poverty then at least 
for literary chastity and obedience. Now 
the federal courts won’t let him out of 
the agreement he signed so unwarily 15 
years ago, and the Supreme Court has 
refused to review their decision. 

So there ho is, unable to mine his past, 
because the federal courts see no crucial 
First Amendment freedoms involved in 
the case of secret intelligence. Evidently 
once you have signed away your literary 
freedom as a spy, it stays signed away. 
An ex-novelist will have no trouble be- 
coming a spy, and may even find It a 
familiar metier; but an ex-spy can’t be- 
come a novelist without keeping tho 
Agency as editor and censor. 

Maybe Marehetti is lucky at that. Tn 
every political suspense story I have 
read a really high class spy can’t resign 
from Ills profession: he knows too much 
that isn’t healthy to know. 

The British writers have two ways of 
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^ 1 By John P. MacKenzla 

V w»«hln* ton Post Writer 

<►’ The Supreme Court agreed 
Yesterday to decide whether a 
taxpayer has the right to chal- 
lenge In court the aecrecy of 
the Central Intelligence 
Agency budget. 

Government lawyers, insist- 
ing that the courts should not 
iven consider lawsuits de- 
manding CIA budget disclo- 
sure, persuaded the high court 
to review a decision that a 
IPennsylvania taxpayer was en- 
titled at least to a day In qourt 
in the question. 

N The high court also: 

V ® Rejected without comment 
jibe petitions of Texas and 
{Georgia to reconsider the Jan. 
i2 ruling striking down anti- 
abortion laws and dismissed 
an appeal which contended 

,'that the Constitution guaran- 
tees the “right to life” of the 
jjinborn.- 

p ^ Agreed to bear three labor 


cases, Including a coal compa- 
ny’s argument that the United 
Mine Workers must submit to 
arbitration rather than strike 
over a mine safety issue. 

• Agreed to decide whether 
federal courts have the power 
to intervene in matters cov- 
ered by state criminal trespass 
laws when no state prosecu- 
tion is pending. 

• Agreed to decide whether 
the 1960 federal narcotic law 
giving treatment to some of- 
fenders Is unconstitutional be- 
cause it denies treatment to 
persons convicted of two prior 
felonies. 

The CIA case involves a 
complaint often made by citi- 
zens and some members of 
Congress — that the public has 
no way to control the agency’s 
receipt or use of public 
money. 

William B. Richardson, a 
resident of Greensburg, Pa., 
decided to do something about 
|it. He sued in federal court to 


enforce Article 1, Section 9 of 
the Constitution, which 
provides: 

"No money shall be drawn 
from the treasury but in con- 
sequence of appropriations 
made by law; and a regular 
statement and account of the 
receipts and expenditures of 
all public money shall be pub- 
lished from time to time.” 

/ The CIA Act of 1949 ex- 
empted the agency from ordi 
nary budget requirements and 
has been the authority for con- 
cealing CIA funds in the ap- 
propriations for other depart- 
ments. Richardson said the 
CIA law. clashed with the Con- 
stitution. 

Richardson, 53, a law school 
graduate, is employed as an 
investigator for the Westmore- 
land County (Pa.) public de- 
fender’s office. 

A district court judge 
agreed with the government 
that Richardson lacked legal 
standing to bring the suit be 
cause his grievance was not 


disposing of their ex-spies. Either they 
betray and kill them when they come in 
out of the cold, Ox else they send them 
off into the embraces of a mistress. 

As for myself I recognize that an im- 
perial republic must have a spy set-up. 
I don’t know how good tho American 
set-up is: probably not as good, man 
for man, dollar for dollar, as the Israeli 
or the Chinese, 

But there arc three things that dis- 
may me about it. One is Us cost, which 
is staggering, although just how stag- 
gering it is only a few people know, 
because to reveal it would reveal too 
much. 

A second Is the taboos wc throw 
around it, on secrecy and controls. Even 
the courts, as the Marehetti case shows, 
give- it a wide berth. Only the President 
doesn’t, as witness Mr. Nixon’s changing 
of the guard at the CIA because — so 
the Washington scuttlebut goes— Richard 
Heims showed more independence than 
the President thought appropriate. 

•* * 

The third is semantic. It is a curious 
fact that tho word “Intelligence,” in 
American governmental agencies, ap- 
plies only to secret intelligence about 
foreign countries, to help us in the 
strategics we apply to them in war and 
peace. And all the time what wc need 
badly is a different kind of intelligence 
— tho knowledge of what strategies to 
use in approaching our own knottiest 
problems— group tensions, - addiction, 
crime, prison management, mental dis- 
eases, alienation. 

I can’t pretend to proscribe for our 
espionage establishment. But I have 
some notions — which I sh all set dow n In 
my_ next piece — of what wc carTTlcTTo 
garneFthe best intelligence wc can fer- 
ret out on our domestic Ills and 
strategics. 


unique to him but was shared 
generally with other citizens. 

The Third U.S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals reversed this 
ruling. Without reaching the 
basic question of disclosure, 
the court of appeals said Rich- 
ardson had a right to take the 
government to court over it. 

Petitioning the high court, 
Solicitor Genci'al Erwin N. 
Griswold called the ruling “a 
serious departure” from deci- 
sions designed to keep tax- 
payer litigation under control. 

Griswold said the constitu- 
tional provision had always 
been Considered a restriction 
against the Executive Branch, 
not Congress. He cited World 
War II expenditures for at- 
omic bomb development and 
other congressional acts as ex- 
amples of necessary secret 
statutes. 

Lawyers for the American 
Civil Liberties Union replied 
that the meeting of the consti- 
tutional provision can never be 
settled in court if the govern- 
ment’s theory of legal stand- 
ing is correct. 
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By SUSAN HIXON 

Pttl SlaH Wrlttr 

Ever feel like you’re being watched? 
You are, according to Lyman B. Kirk- 


ling 

If this ali sounds distinctly 


Patrick, former executive director of the know." 


“Well, it's easier to follow "The agent could have . . ^ 

those people you already know saved his money,” Kirkpatrick If this all sounds distinctly 
are agents,” Kirkpatrick ex- said. "The plane had been un-James Bondish, Kirkpa- 
plained, "rather than have thoroughly written up in all trick said that’s because "es- 
them hire someone you don't the technical journals.” pionage is distorted by fiction 


Central Intelligence Agency. 


American newspapers and and mythology.” 


Many members of the magazines are a great source “Very few people get ex- 
Russian intelligence are just of information for Soviet spies, citing jobs with ihe CIA,” ha 
sent to watch the other mem- he commented. said. "Most of the work is 


At least once every two weeks, he told sent to watch the other mem- he commented. said. "Most of the work is 

the <5nriptv nf Fmir Arts vestprriav a * )ers ' adde< L “You’ll find “Or an agent could back a really routine. The danger in- 
If. that in Russian intelligence, truck up to the government volved isn’t nearly as great as 


Russian spy satellite flies over the United 


that in Russian intelligence, truck up to the government volved isn’t nearly as great as 
the job of one-third of the cm- printing offices and have all the novels portray.” 


States and photographs every inch of the ployes is to watch the other the pamphlets and booklets he 
country. two-thirds.” wants. 

He told of a Soviet agent 


wants. 

"In a way, there’s no rea- 


In fact, he added, the CIA 
probably wouldn't hire some- 
one who was looking for dan- 


“ThP film is nrnhahlv mnrp than m who was arrested for trying to son for the Soviets to have ger and excitement. 

mi,«c iifiwr ’’ c Pr ^ <•$ !u 0re than 25 buy the plans for a Nay y F14 a § enls here - The United SLates There’S really no place for 

mites long, he said. If there were a aircraft from a Grumman is the most open country in the a James Bond in the CIA, 

Russian version of Eastman Kodak, I’d Corp. employe. world.” Kirkpatrick said 


sure like to own stock in it.” 

Kirkpatrick, now a professor of politi- 
cal science at Brown University, was exec- 
utive director of the CIA from 1962 to 
1965. 

"No one thinks about Russian espio- 
nage anymore,” he said. "The press calls 
this a period of ‘detente’ — agreement. 
And there are recent trade agreements 
between the two countries. 

"But it’s quite consistent with Russian 
policy for them to sign an agreement with 
us. However, they’ll continue to employ 
their intelligence network in this country.” 

Kirkpatrick’s words were quiet, but 
forceful. 

"You’ll never hear about Russian spy 
networks in this country, until one of them 
is destroyed. You’ll never hear at all about 
the ones that are successful,” he said. 

The Russians, according to Kirkpa- 
trick, have the largest intelligence net- 
work in the world — a "vacuum organiza- 
tion.” 

There are two types of Russian spies 
in this country, he told the audience, those 
who are here legally, and those who are 
operating illegally. 

"You may wonder why we let people 
in this country if we know they are part of 
the intelligence opera Uon," he said. 


NEW YORK TIMES 
6 March 1973 


C.I.A. Will Curb Training 
It Provides Police Forces 


.. ... Dy DAVID BURNHAM 

' The hew director of Central these activities violated the 

. . . n Intelligence has informed Con- law. . 

lsient with Russian gross that the agency has de- Mr. Schlesingcr’s brief letter 

an agreement With tided' to curb the training it did not attempt to define “the 

:ontinue to employ has been providing local police most compelling circumstances” 

rk in this country.” departments Jn the United that would lead him to aifttio- 

, States. ^ rize the agency to provide a 

S were quiet, but The director, James R. Schle- local police agency with special 

singer, announced the new pol- trainin & 

' icy in a letter to Representative But , Mr - Holifi ? ld * in a state- 

about Russian spy Chet Hbllfield, Democrat of S, 1 " G y °*i er & thfS 

•y, until one of them California, who ,1s chairman of might fnvolve "foreign crbnT 

ver near at all about the House Government Opcr- nals or international drug traf- 

3 Sful,” he said. atlons Committee. fickers." 

cording to Kirkpa- • ."In keeping with the sens!- . Holifield, th ° u 6h arguing 

it Intelligence net- WV »' this matter t hav, "L cnn e . 

"vacuum organiza- directed that such [training] ducting such training, said he 

activities be undertaken in the did not agree with the C.I.A.’s 
future only in the most com- contention that the training was 
es Of Russian SDies pelllng circumstances and with authorized under the Omnibus 

the audienrp those P. ersonal approval," Mr. Crime Control Act of 1968. 

the audience, those Schlesinger wrote. "The sensitive nature of the 

and those Who are The Central Intelligence agency’s work, and the man- 

Agency acknowledged last date of its enabling legislation 
month that it had provided to refrain . from engaging In 
' why we let people training to policemen from domestic law enforcement acti- 

mw thnv are nart nf ab S ut a dozen city and county vities, would seem to compel a 

lOW iney are part OI police forces about techniques reconsideration of the recently 

on, he said. to detect explosives and wire- publicized activities in ques- 

taps, conduct surveillance of tion,” the California Democrat 
individuals and maintain intel- wrote Mr. Schlesinger. 
ligence files. ’ > Mr. Holifield also questioned 

The acknowledgment of the the C.I.A/S statement to Mr. 
domestic police training activ- Koch that the training was 
ities came after Representative always given at the request of 
Edward Koch, Democrat of New the local agencies. "There may 
„ York, wrote the C.I.A. last be some arguments as to 

Dec.2g questioning whether sue whether the initiative In every 
• ' training did not violate the single case was local, since the 

1947, legislation creating the agency may have offered some 
intelligence group. This law suggestions of its own or may 
states, "The agency shall have have had some requests routed 
no police, subpoena, law en- through the Law Enforcement 
forcement powers or internal- Assistance Administration,” he 
security functions." said. 

In disclosing the C.I.A.’s state Mr. Koch’s initial request to 
ment tht it had trained domes- the C.I.A. was prompted by an 
tic police departments, Mr. Koc account in The New York Times 
, called upon Mr, Holifleld’s com- about 14 New. York policemen 
mittee and the Senate Judiciary who had been given training in 
Svfbcomiittee on Constitutional the handling and processing of 
H Rights to investigate whether intelligence information. 
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LAWYER FOR NIXON 
TOLD F.B.I. HE GAVE 
FUNDS TO SEGRETT1 

Gray Tells Panel Kalmbach 
Said He Paid $30,000 
at Request of Chapin 


DATA GIVEN SENATORS 


Recipient Reportedly Ran 
Covert Sabotage Drive 
Against Democrats 


By JOHN M. CREWDSON 

Special to The New York Times 

WASHINGTON, March 7 — 
Herbert W. Kalmbach, Pres-- 
ident Nixon’s personal lawyer, 
told agents of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation last 
. year that he had paid between 
$30,000 and $40,000 in Repu- 
blican party funds to Donald 
H. Segretti, a 31-year-old 
lawyer who reportedly ran a 
covert political sabotage 
operation for the Republican 
party during' last year’s Pres- 
idential election campaign. 

According to information 
supplied today by the acting 
F.B.I. director, L. Patrick Gray 
3d, to the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, Mr. Kalmbach, who 
has a large private law prac-i 
tice in the Los Angeles area, 
told Federal agents that 
Dwight L. Chapin, who was 
then Mr. Nixon's appoint- 
ments secretary at the White 
House, had gotten in touch 
with him in August or Septem- 
ber, 1971. 

The disclosure was the first 
official confirmation of reports 
that Mr. Segretti had been given 
Republican campaign money 
and by whom, and that he had ' 
been recruited by an Admin- 
istration official. 

Segretti Was Named 

In Mr. Gray’s words, Mr. 
Kalmbach told investigators 
that he had been “informed” 
by Mr. Chapin that Mr. Segretti 
was about to be released from 
-the Army and that "he may 
be of service to the Repub- 1 
lican party.” 

Mr. Gray continued: 

“Mr. Chapin asked Mr. Kalm- 
bach lo contact Segretti in this 
regard, hut Mr. Kalmbach said 
he whs not exactly sure what 
service Chapin had in mind. 
He said he did not press Chapin 
in this regard. 

“He did contact Segretti and 
agreed that Segretti would be 


paid $10,000 per year plus ex- 
penses, and he paid Segretti 
somewhere between $30,000 
and $40,000 between Sept. 1, 
1971, and March 15, 1972.” 

Mr. Gray’s disclosure was 
made in an extansion of his 
testimony last week before the. 
committee, which is holding 
hearings on his nomination 
to be director of the F.B.I. 

In the document presented to 
the committee for the record, 
Mr. Gray quoted Mr. Kalmbach 
as saying that he [Kalmbach] 
maintained no record of his 
disbursements to Mr. Segretti, 
received no reports as to what 
the money was being used' for, 
and had no idea how he re- 
ceived his instructions. 

The nature of the operation 
reportedly conducted by Mr. 
Segretti during last year’s pri- 
mary campaign has never been 
entirely clear, although a num- 
ber of his friends and acquaint- 
ances have said that he offered 
them jobs "spying” on Demo- 
cratic candidates on behalf of 
the Republicans. A few have 
acknowledged receiving money 
from him in return for infor- 
mation on the movements and 
public speeches of various 
Democratic candidates. 

Chapin Termed ‘Contact’ 

Mr. Chapin and Mr. Segretti 
were undergraduates together 
at the University of Southern 
California in the early nine- 
teen-sixties. Mr. Chapin has 
been identified in news reports 
as Mr. Segretti’s “contact” at 
the White House. Mr. Segretti’s 
telephone records showed at 
least one telephone call last 
year to Mr. Chapin’s unlisted 
homo telephone in suburban 
Bethesda, Md. 

Mr. Chapin has since re- 
signed from the White House) 
staff amid reports that he was 
being forced out because of his 
alleged connection with the op- 
eration that Mr. Segretti was 
reported to have headed. White 
House spokesmen have denied 
that version of his resignation, 
and have characterized news 
reports to that effect as “hear- 
say, character assassination, 
innuendo and guilt by associa- 
tion.” 

• Mr. Chapin ' could not be 
reached for comment on Mr. 
Gray’s disclosures. He is now 
an executive for United Air 
Lines in Chicago at a reported 
$70,000-a-ycar salary. Mr: Se- 
gretti has refused to speak with 
newsmen since his reappearance ( 
following the November elec- 
tion after he had disappeared 
from public view for a month. 

Mr. Kalmbach also could not 
be reached for comment. 

Mr. Gray’s testimony also 
"disclosed that Mr. Kalmpach 
had told agents that the money 
he used to pay Mr. Segretti had 
come out of Republican party 
campaign funds that were ob- 
tained from contributors before 
April 7, 1972. The payment.* 
were usually in cash, but might 
(have included "an occasional 
check,” he said. 

April 7 was the effective data 
of the Federal Election Cam- 
paign Act. Thereafter political 


organizations were required to 
file periodic reports with the 
General Accounting Office de- 
scribing all receipts and ex- 
penditures. 

Payments Recalled 

Mr. Kalmbach told the F.B.I. 
that he specifically recalled one 
payment of $5,000 and another 
of $20,000 “to cover Segretti’s 
expenses,” Mr. Gray said, add- 
ing that Mr. Kalmbach denied 
any knowledge of “what Se- 
gretti was doing to justify these 
expenses or to earn his salary.” 

Until February, Mr. Kalmbach 
acted as an unofficial Republi- 
can fund-raiser. He was re-, 
placed at that time by Maurice j 
H. Stans, who resigned as Sec- 
retary of Commerce to become 
the official finance chairman. 

Mr. Segretti was interviewed 
by the F.B.I. three times last 
June, following the arrest of 
five men with electronic bug- 
ging equipment inside the Dem- 
ocratic national headquarters 
at the Watergate office build- 
ing here. 

Mr. Gray has said that the 
F.B.I. was initially led to Mr. 
Segretti through the telephone 
records of E. Howard Hunt Jr., 
who pleaded guilty to charges 
of conspiring to tap telephones 
at the Watergate in the recent 
criminal trial. Four other men 
pleaded guilty to the same 
charges and two others, both 
employes of the Committee for 
the Re-election of the President 
at the time of the break-in, 
were found guilty. . 

On Aug. 18, 1972, Mr. Se- 
gretti appeared before a Federal 
grand jury investigating the 
Watergate case, but he was not 
among those indicated. The 
F.B.I. dropped its investigation 
of his activities at that point be- 
cause, according to Justice De- 
partment sources, it was be- 
lieved that he had violated no 
Federal laws. 

However,’ the Justice Depart- 
ment’s Fraud Division has re- 
cently begun looking into the 
possibility that Mr. Segretti 
may have violated a Federal 
statute that prohibits the dis- 
tribution of unsigned or falsely 
attributed campaign literature. 

Reports Sent Nixon Aide 

Mr. Gray told the committee 
today that he had included the 
F.B.I. account of Mr. Segretti’s 
interview in a batch of 82 re- 
ports he sent to the White 
House counsel, John W. Dean 
3d, the man appointed by Pres- 
ident Nixon to determine 
through a separate investiga- 
tion whether any Administra- 
tion employes were involved in 
the Watergate episode. 

Mr. Nixon told a news con- 
ference after the Dean investi- 
gation was complete that he 
was satisfied that no one 
“presently employed” in the 
White House was involved in 
the bugging. 

Senator Sam J. Ervin Jr., 
Democrat of North Carolina, 
asked Mr. Gray today about! 
news reports that While House 
staff members had shown Mr. 
Segretti a copy of the F.B.I. 
report a few days before his 
grand jury appearance and 
“coached” him on his testi- 
mony. 

Mr. Gray said that, upon 
reading the reports, he had 


called Mr. Dean and was “satis- 
fied with his answer when he 
said that he did not do this, 
that he did not even have “the 
F.B.I. reports with him in Mi- 
ami.” Mr. Dean was in Florida 
for the Republican National 
Convention at the time. 

Ronald L. Ziegler, the Presi- 
dent’s press secretary, said to- 

|day that no White House offi- 
cial had used confidential F.B.I. 
'files to help prepare any wit- 
nesses for 'questioning by the 
grand jury. 

Mr. Gray also disclosed that 
among the reports of F.B.I. in- 
terviews sent to Mr. Dean were 
three relating to members of 
the Nixon campaign organiza- 
tion who had specifically asked 
to talk to F.B.I. agents out of 
'the presence of re-election corn- 
Imittee lawyers. 

i In a memorandum written 
by Mr. Gray to Mr. Dean last 
July, it was stated that an un-' 
specified number of Nixon cam-j 
paign workers had gotten in 
touch with the F.B.I. for addi- 
tional interviews, presumably 
because they felt inhibited by 
the lawyers. 

• Senator John V. Tunney, 
Democrat of California, asked 
Mr. Gray whether “any at- 
tempts were made to retaliate 
against” the three individuals. 

“I don’t think John Dean 
would do that,” Mr. Gray re- 
plied. “He’s the counsel to the 
President.” 

Report on Tapped Phones 

Mr. Gray also said that one 
of the reports sent to Mr. Dean 
was an account of an F.B.I. in- 
terview with Alfred C. Baldwin 
3d, a former F.B.I. agent who 
[monitored the tapped tele- 
phones from a motel room 
across the street from the 
Democratic national headquar- 
ters. 

Mr. Gray said that the Bald- 
win report contained informa- 
tion on the nature of the con- 
versations overheard, “not who 
did what to whom, but I be- 
lieve that there were some 
names in there.” 

The contents of the conver- 
sations were barred from being 
introduced into evidence at the 
criminal trial by a Federal 
appeals court decision. 

Senator Tunney criticized 
Mr. Gray for his willingness to 
turn over such information to 
Mr. Dean, but Mr. Gray replied 
that the documents had been 
passed along "within the offi- 
cial chain of command of the 
United States Government— it’s 
not turning them over to third 
parties.” 

“I think we need to get John 
Dean down here,” said Senator 
Tunney, who plans to introduce 
a motion to call Mr. Dean as a 
witness. Mr. Ervin said today 
that he also would vote to call 
Mr. Dean. Other Democratic 
Senators, including Edward M. 
Kennedy of Massachusetts, 
Birch Bayh of Indiana and Philip 
A. Hart of Michian, are expect- 
ed to support it. 

“As I understand it, Mr. Dean 
was omnipresent in this case,” 
Mr. Tunney said, noting that 
Mr. Dean had also sat in on 
14 F.B.I. interviews with White 
House personnel and had di-1 
reeled the opening of a safe in 
the White House office of Hunt, 
a former part-time consultant 
there. 
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By Bob Woodward and Carl Bernstein 

/ Washington Post Stall Wrltm 

President Nixon’s personal attorney 
and his White House appointments secre- 
tary arranged for the payment of more 
than $30,000 in campaign funds to Don- 
ald H. Segretti, an alleged political sa- 
boteur, according to FBI records. 

This FBI information about Herbert W, 
Kalmbach, the President’s personal attor- 
ney, and former presidential appoint- 
ments secretary Dwight L. Chapin was 
supplied yesterday to the Senate Judiciary 
Committee by acting FBI director L. 
Patrick Gray III during his confirmation 
hearings. 

In a written statement supplied to the 
Senate committee, Gray said: “Mr. Kalm- 
bach said that in either August or Sep- 
tember, 1971, he was contacted by Mr. 
Dwight Chapin and was informed that 
(Army) Capt. Donald H. I Segretti was 
about to get out of the military service 
and that he may be of service to the Re- 
publican Party." 

Gray’s statement provides the first of- 
ficial confirmation that Kalmbach and 
Chapin — two persons close to President 
Nixon — were involved in a well-financed 
political operation with Segretti, now an 
attorney in California. 

The Washington Post last Oct. 10 quot- 
ed Federal law enforcement sources as 
saying that Segretti was one of more than 
50 undercover agents who conducted a 
campaign of political spying and sabotage 
Against Democratic presidential candi- 
dates. Five days later. The Post identi- 
fied Chapin as a Washington contact for 
Segretti’s clandestine activities. A day 
after that the newspaper quoted investi- 
gators as saying that the FBI had "deter- 
mined that Kalmbach himself cither auth- 
orized or actually made payments” to 
Segretti. 

Following publication of that informa- 
tion, The Post was criticized on Oct. 16 by 
spokesmen for the White House, the Pres- 
ident’s re-election committee and the Re- 
publican National Committee — all . of 
whom accused the newspaper ol reporting 
“innuendo,” “hearsay” and “third-hand in- 
formation.” 

According to the written material sup- 
plied yesterday to the Senate by Gray, 
Kalmbach “said he merely acted as a 
disbursing agent for Segretti’s salary and 
expenses and he has no. idea how Segretti 
received his instructions or whom he re- 
ported to. . . . He said he had no knowl- 
edge of what Segretti was doing to justify 
these expenses or to earn his salary.” 

Gray’s written statements came as an- 
swers to questions asked earlier in the 
confirmation, hearings. 

In another written answer supplied yes- 
terday, Gray said that an FBI check of 
telephone records showed that Segretti 
was in touch with the published telephone 



number of the White House, Chapin’s res- 
idence and the home find office of Water- 
gate bugging conspirator E. Howard Hunt 
Jr., who was at the time a White House 
consultant. 

In response 'to Chapin’s request, Kalm- 
bach, an attorney with offices in Newport 
Beach, Calif., “did contact Segretti and 
agreed that ■ Segretti would be j 
paid $16,000 per year plus ex-j 
penses and : he paid Segretti 
somewhere between $30,000 and 
$40,000 between Sept. 1, 1971, 
and March 15, 1972," Gray said. 

Kalmbach “was asked how 
much was in the fund he used 
to pay Segretti and he did not 
answer this question,” Gray 
said. 

Kalmbach was a deputy man- 
ager of the President’s re-elec- 
tion finance committee at the 
time he made the disburse- 
ments to Segretti. ' Kalmbach 
has been one of the Presi- 
dent’s chief fund-raisers for 
years, second only to former- 
commerce Secretary Maurice 
H. Stans, according to Repub- 
lican sources. 

Federal sources told The 
Post last fall that Kalmbach 
was one of five persons who 
controlled disbursements from 
a cash fund kept in Stans’ safe 
at re-election headquarters 
here. At least $235,000 of this 
cash was paid to Watergate 
bugging conspirator G. Gordon 
Liddy while he was finance 
counsel to the Nixon re-elec- 
tion committee. 

Liddy, Hunt and five other 
men were either convicted or 
pleaded guilty at the Water- 
gate bugging trial in January. 

The seven are awaiting sen- 
tencing, which is expected to 
be imposed this month. 

Gray’s statements on Kalm- 
bach, Ohqpin and Segretti 
were on two typewritten pages, 
along with a page dealing with 
telephone records. In the 
statement, Gray said that 
Kalmbach “stated he was ac- 
quainted with Liddy but had 
only limited contact with Lid- 
dy. Such contacts took place, 
ln> connection with Liddy’s 
work as legal counsel to the 
Finance Committee to Re- 
elect the President.” Kalm- 
bach also said that he had no 
knowledge of the Watergate . 


bugging. 

= Kalmbach was questioned 
by the FBI on Sept. 4, 1972, 
during the period when White 
House counsel John W. Dean 
III was receiving regular re- 
ports on all major interviews, 
conducted in the Watergate 
investigation. 

During his press conference 
last week, President Nixon 
said that “the investigation 
conducted by Mr. Dean . . . 
indicates that no one on the 
White House staff, at the time 
he' conducted the investigation 
— rthat was last July and Au- 
gust — was involved or had 
knowledge of the Watergate 
matter.” 

The President’s remarks 
apparently referred solely to 
the' bugging of Democratic 
headquarters and not to a 
broader campaign of political 
espionage and sabotage from 
which the Watergate bugging 
stemmed, according to federal 
investigators. 

When Chapin’s involvement 
in' Segretti’s activities became 
known last October, White 
House sources said it was in- 
conceivable that Chapin could 
have acted without the ap-. 
proval of the White House 
chief of staff, H. R. Haldeman. 

Both Chapin and Kalmbach 
are extremely close to Halde- 
man. As President Nixon’s ap- 
pointments secretary, Chapin 
reports directly to the Presi- 
dent and Haldeman. Chapin’s 
resignation from the White 
House staff, effective last 
month, was announced by the 
White House several weeks 
ago. White House spokesmen 
have denied published reports 
that Chapin’s departure is re- 
lated to his involvement with 
Segretti. 

During his initial testimony 
before the Senate' Judiciary 
Committee considering his 
nomination to be FBI director, 
Gray said the FBI had not in- 
vestigated Segretti’s political 
activities once it/ was deter- 
mined he had no role in the 
bugging of Democratic head- 
quarters. 

Gray said that Justice De- 
partment and FBI attorneys 
determined that Segretti’s 
[clandestine political activities 
did not appear illegal and that 
the FBI pursued only those 
leads related to the immediate 
conspiracy to bug and bur- 
glarize the Democratic head- 
quarters. 

In a written answer on Seg- 
retti’s telephone calls, Gray 
said records show that during 
the 10-month period from Au- 
gust, 1971, to June, 1972, about 
700 long distance calls were 
changed to Segretti. Gray said 
earlier in the hearings that 
not all these calls were 
checked by the FBI. 

At least 12 persons have 
told various newspapers that 
they were either approached 
by Segretti to do political spy- 
ing or were actually hired and 
paid small amounts of money' 
by Segretti to spy or conduct 
disruptive activities against. 
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the Democrats. 

In its first story mentioning 
Chapin, Oct. 15, The Post 
quoted at length from several 
interviews with Lawrence 
Young, a friend of Segretti 
and fellow California attorney. 
Young said Segretti had told 
him that White House appoint- 
ments secretary Chapin and 
Watergate bugging conspira- 
tor Hunt were his two Wash- 
ington contacts for his spying 
and sabotage activities. 

Young also reported that 
Segretti told him that: 

® On Aug. 19, two days be- 
fore the Republican National 
Convention, Segretti went to 
Miami Beach, where presiden- 
tial aides showed him copies 
of two interviews he had with 
the FBI, including one that 
was not yet 24 hours old. 

0 The aides briefed him on 
what to say when testifying 
the following Tuesday before 
the federal grand jury investi- 
gating the Watergate bugging 
in Washington. 

Democratic senators on the 
Judiciary Committee have 
tried during Gray’s confirma- 
tion hearings to determine if 
these allegations are correct. 
Gray said that he gave FBI re- 
ports of Segretti’s interviews 
to John W. Dean III, the Presi- 
dent’s counsel, who conducted 
an internal White House in- 
vestigation of the Watergate. 

Gray said that after he read 
the story about Segretti alleg- 
edly seeing his FBI reports, he 
called Dean and, using 
“obscenities,” asked if Dean 
had given the reports to Seg- 
retti. 

Dean denied that lie had 
given the reports to Segretti, 
Gray said, so he dropped the 
subject and did not ask Dean 
if he knew how the reports 
might have gone to Miami 
Beach, if, in fact, they did. 

Democratic senators have 
criticized Gray for not pur- 
suing the subject. Gray said 
that he knew one part in the 
allegation was untrue, namely, 
that Segretti had been inter- 
viewed in August. Gray said 
[that Segretti was only inter- 
j viewed by the FBI in June and 
,that a grand jury subpoena 
was served on him in August. 

At the White House yester- 
day, press secretary Ronald L. 
Ziegler said that since Dean, 
would be the only person in 
a position to supply the FBI 
reports to Segretti, that he 
would deny that any other 
White House aide furnished 
any FBI material to Se- 
gretti. . 

Ziegler also said yesterday; 
that Dean sat in on interviews 
only after individual .White 
House staff members re- 
quested his presence. Among 
the interviews Dean attended 
was one with Kathleen 
Chenow, an ex-secretary in the 
White House who was inter- 
viewed at the White House 
months after she had resigned 
from her job there. 

Miss Chenow told The Post 


last year that a member of 
Dean’s staff, Fred Fielding, 
flew to Europe and brought 
her back to the White House 
for her interview with the 
FBI. 

Miss Chenow, who told the 
FBI of a unique White House 
telephone used by Hunt and 
billed to her home, told a re- 
porter last year that she did 
not know why Dean attended 
her FBI interview and that 
she made no request that he 
be present. Nor did she under- 
stand why she was contacted 
in Europe by Dean’s staff, 
instead of by the FBI, she 
said. 

On Oct. 17, The Washington 
Post was the subject ot sepa- 
rate attacks by White House 
press secretary Ziegler, pres- 
idential campaign manager 
Clark MacGregor and GOP na- 
tional . chairman Robert J. 
Dole. The three variously ac- 
cused The Post of printing 
“political garbage,” “unsub- 
stantiated charges” and “hear- 
say information” in its report- 
ing on Segretti, Kalm'bach and 
Chapin. Neither Ziegler, Mac- 
Gregor nor Dole would sub- 
stantively discuss the contents 
Of Tlie Post’s accounts, cr re- 
lated reports by The . New 
York Times and Time Maga- 
zine. 

I Ziegler told a White House 
[briefing on Oct. 17 that “I 
will not dignify with comment 
stories based on hearsay, char- 
acter assassination, innuendo 
or guilt by association,” add- 
ing: “That is the White House 
position; that is my position.” 

GOP national chairman Dole 
accused The Washington Post 
: of “conducting itself by jour- 
nalistic standards that would 
cause mass resignations on 
principle from the Quicksilver 
Times” — a local underground; 
newspaper. “Thus far there 
have been enormous head- 
lines about political disruption 
and very little proof,” he said. 

MacGregor, the President’s 
campaign manager at the time, 
said the accounts of involve- 
ment in undercover campaign 
activities by Presidential aides 
were inspired by “George Mc- 
Govern and his partner in 
mud-slinging, The Washington 
Post.” 

After a preliminary investi- 
gation by the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Administrative 
Practice and Procedure, Sen. 
Edward M. Kennedy (D-Mass.), 
the subcommittee chairman, 
reported earlier this year that 
his staff had determined that 
a widespread political spying 
and , sabotage campaign was 
conducted during the 1972 
presidential election and it 
involved White House aides 
and associates of the President. 

Last month, the full Senate 
authorized a sweeping investi- 
gation into the .conduct of the 
1972 presidential election by a 
seven-member select commit- 
tee headed by Sen. Sam J. 
Ervin (D-N.C.). The probe is' 1 
expected to focus on the Water- 
gate bugging conspiracy and 
related acts of political spying; 



Mixon -Staff 

1 By Bob Woodward 
and Carl Bernstein 

Washington Post Staff Writer 

Watergate bugging conspir- 
ator E. Howard Hunt Jr. asked 
an intermediary to contact 
John W. Dean III, President 
Nixon’s White House counsel, 
in the days following the June 
17 Watergate break-in to as- 
sist Hunt in obtaining legal 
advice, according to reliable 
federal investigative sources. 

Hunt made the request of 
Robert F. Bennett, president 
of a Washington public rela- 
tions firm that employed Hunt 
in late June when he was in 
California and being sought by 
as many as 150 FBI agents, 
the sources said. He did not 
pOtce the call himself because 
he did not want to be traced 
toj California, the sources said. 

•Bennett, a Republican who 
helped in the President’s 
fund-raising effort and heads 
Robert R. Mullen & Co., never 
called Dean, the sources said. 
Tfie reason he did not make 
the call could not be learned 
yesterday. 

pn- the course of the Water- 
gate] investigation, the sources 
said, Bennett told Assistant 
Uls. ' Attorney Earl J. Silbert, 
thte chief prosecutor in the 
case, about Hunt’s request. 

1 jThese sources variously 
described Silbert’s reaction as 
oiie of “astonishment” and 
“deep concern” upon learning 
that Hunt would presume that 
he could get legal assistance 
in* the Watergate case from 
the White House. 

{According to the sources, 
Silbert was particularly con- 
cerned about the. report be- 
cause Dean was conducting an 
investigation of the Watergate 
inc’dent for the White House 
atj the direction of the Presi- 
dent. In addition, Dean was 


th*c official who coordinated 
all requests by the prosecu- 
tors and the FBI to interview 
presidential a ; des and provide 
information relating to the 
probe. 

•Hunt served as a W^iite 
House consultant at least until 
March, 1972. and had an of- 
f {e in the O'd Executive Of- 
fice Building (the Wivte House 
office complex) at the time of 
tirc June 17 Watergate break- 
ing 

k'h"' federal investigation 
sources said that Silbert 
checked into the matter and 
found no other connection be- 
tween Dean and Hunt. It is not 
known how far the matter was 
pursued by Silbert. 

^Reached last night, Silbert 
said tiiat he would neither con- 
firm nor deny reports on the 
matter. Bennett also declined 
to comment. 

!In a related matter, Thomas 
Lumbard, a former Treasury 
a£d Justice Department at- 
torney who did volunteer 
wjbrk for the Nixon re-election 
committee last year, has told 
Tfie Washington Post that 
Dean worked closely with G. 
Gprdon Liddy, who also was 
convicted in the Watergate 
hugging conspiracy. 

tLumbard said in several in- 
terviews last year that prior 
to the Watergate break-in, 
“Liddy and Dean would talk 
aljout coordinating the action 
by Nixon and the Commitee 
for the Re-election of the 
President. Their job was to 
sde that everyone kept their 
noses clean on finances.” 

; According to Lumbard, 
“Dean was the lawyer for the 
President in campaign finance 
work at the White House and 
Liddy was his counterpart in 
the Committee for the Re-elec- 
tion of the President.” 1 

; Lumbard said that Liddy re- 
cruited him in March, 1972, to 
provide volunteer legal coun- 
sel on finance matters. He 
said that he worked about one 
day a week in the White 
■House office building for 
about eight weeks last spring. 

:“So Dean was investigating 
a friend and coworker,” Lum- 
bard said. “It’s like a criminal 
lawyer saying, 'I’ve investigat- 
ed this matter and my client 
is not guilty.’ ” 


14 
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Linked to Dita Bern 


By Bob Woodward 
and Carl Bernstein 

Washington Post 8Ut( Writers 

Charles W. Colson, special 
counsel to President Nixon, 
sent Watergate bugging figure 
E. Howard Hunt Jr. to Denver 
last March to interview inter- 
national Telephone and Tele- 
graph Corp. lobbyist Ditai 
Beard, according to Colson’s 
own sworn testimony. 

Sources close to the Water- 
gate investigation said that 
Colson’s testimony was given 
in a secret deposition to fed- 
eral investigators during the 
Watergate probe last year. 

At the time of the Denver 
trip. Hunt was working as a 
White House consultant, a po- 
sition for which he had been 
hired on Colson’s recommenda- 
- tion. Colson, in other sworn 
public testimony relating to 
the Watergate incident, has 
said that Hunt was not work- 
ing for him as late as March, 
11972, when the visit to Mrs. 

I Beard occurred. 

The federal investigators 
did not ask Colson the pur- 
pose of the interview. Other 
Republican sources said that it' 
was to obtain information to 
challenge or discredit a con- 
troversial memo attributed to 
Mrs. Beard that alleged that 
there was a direct connection 
between the settlement of an- 
titrust cases by the Justice 
Department and ITT’s offer to 
help bring the 1972- GOP con- 
vention to San Diego. 

Colson, who is out of (he 
country on White House busi- 
ness, could not be reached for 
comment yesterday, and the 
White House had no immedi- 
ate response. 

. Hunt traveled to Denver un- 
der the assumed name of Ed- 
ward Hamilton, an alias he I 
used during the Watergate 
conspiracy, the federal sources 
said. 

Republican sources said that 
Hunt wore an inexpensive wig i 
during the interview with Mrs. 
Beard early in the week of 
March 19. A similar wig of -i 
dark brown or reddish color ] 
was found in one of the two 


rooms rented by the Water- 
gate conspirators at (he 
Watergate Hotel before the 
June 17 break-in. 

In a telephone interview yes- 
terday, Robert D. Beard, 24, the! 
son of Mrs. Beard, said that a 
‘‘mysterious’' man wearing a 
cheap wig and make-up visited 
his mother last March to dis- 
cuss the ITT controversy. At the 
time 'Mrs. Beard was at the 
Rocky Mountain Osteopathic 
Hospital in Denver being treat- 
ed for a heart ailment. 


‘‘From pictures I’ve seen, the 
visitor could have been Howard 
Hunt,” Beard said. "But I 
couldn't tell. The man refused 
to identify himself. He seemed 
to have inside information about 
what would happen next .. . . 
but it was of relatively little 
value to. us.” 

Beard described the visitor as 
“very eerie, he did have a redj 
■ wig on cockeyed like he put] 
it on in a dark car. I couldn’t! 
have identified my brother if he! 
was dressed like that.” 

A two-week investigation 
by The Washington Post 
shows that Hunt’s trip was 
part of an effort by Colson to 
discredit the Dita Beard 
memo. The work by Hunt and 
Colson led at least in part to 
Mrs. Beard’s statement issued 
March 17, charging that the 
memo was a “forgery” and “a 
hoax.” 

That statement, issued si- 
multaneously by David W. 
Fleming, Mrs. Beard’s lawyer, 
and Senate Republican Leader 
Hugh Scott of Pennsylvania, 
came ns a total surprise since 
it was the first time in a three- 
week-old controversy that 
Mrs. Beard’s authorship of the 
memo had been directly de- 
nied. 

The alleged memo was re-j 
ported by syndicated colum-i 
nist Jack Anderson more than 
two weeks before the denial,; 

It linked the antitrust settle- 
ment to ITT’s offer of a $400,* 
000 "guarantee” to help sup-! 
port last year's Republican Na- 
tional Convention. 

From federal and Republi- 
can sources,, the following se- 
quence of events has been 
pieced together: ■ ; 

As the ITT controversy blos- 
somed in March, 1972 , the < 


Washington office of ITT 
hired Intertel, a private inves- 
tigations firm,- to check into 
Mrs. Beard's, background and : 
the authenticity of the contro- 
versial memo. 

Intertel, working with only 
a copy of the memo, was able 
to establish that it was proba- 
bly prepared on a typewriter 
in Mrs. Beard’s office, but that 
it would be difficult, if not im- 
possible, to conclusively estab- 
lish whether It was genuine or 
a forgery. 

Bernard Goodrich, a spokes- 
man for the ITT office, ac- 
knowledged last week that the 
Intertel investigation was in- 
conclusive. “At no time did 
they give us, a report to show 
it was forgery,” Goodrich said.' 

Intertel, regarded one of the 
best private investigative 
firms, also does work for bil- 
lionaire Howard Hughes and 
corporations in his financial 
empire. 

The Hughes Interests are 
represented in Washington by 
Robert R. Mullen & ,Co., a, 
public relations firm where 
Hunt was employed as a 
writer. Robert F. Bennett, 
president of the Mullen firm, 
learned from his contacts in 
the Hughes empire that Inter- 
tel was probing the Dita 
Beard memo. 

According to one account, 
Bennett was told that Intertel 
had determined the memo was 
a forgery and that somehow 
word should be passed to the 
White House. 

v By another account, Bennett 
was told that Intcrtcl’s find- 
ings were inconclusive, moan- 
ing thnt the way was clear for 
someone to come forward and 
label the memo a forgery. 

In any case, Bennett then 
told Hunt that the nature of 
the Intertel findings, whatever 
they were, should be passed to 
Colson. 

During / this period, the 
White House was growing in- 
creasingly concerned about 
the impact of the ITT allega- 
tions, and had launched a ma- 
jor effort to discredit colum- 
nist Jack Anderson and the 
memo. 

At this point, Colson or- 
dered Hunt to Denver to inter- 
view Mrs. Beard. “Colson 


ienge 


didn’t want anything to back- 1 
fire, one Republican source) 
said. 

Meanwhile, Bennett was act- 
ing as a go-between between 
Colson and Fleming, Dita 
Beard’s attorney, to arrange 
for the release of Mrs. Beard’s 
March 17 statement calling 
the memo a “forgery.” 

Colson wanted to avoid any 
direct contact between the 
White House and Mrs. Beard 
or her representative as the 
controversy became more po- 
litically sensitive. One Repub- 
lican source said that it was 
Colson who got Sen. Scott to 
read Mrs. Beard’s statement 
on the Senate flooor. 

Fleming said in several re- 
cent telephone interviews that 
Colson and Hunt were not in- 
volved in issuing the state- 
ment. He did, however, ac- 
knowledge that he talked with 
Bennett about the matter 
Bennett said last week that he 
would have ‘ no commen on 
the subject. 

. Mrs. Beard’s March 17 state- 
ment said: “I did not prepare 
it. (the memo) and could not 
have.” Without giving a rea- 
son for her assertion, Mrs. 
Beard continued: ‘'I have done 
.nothing to be ashamed of and 
my family and I— and in a 
greater sense the whole Amer-i 
ican government — are the vic- 
tims of a cruel fraud.” 

Columnist Anderson testified 
before the Senate Judiciary, 
Committee that Mrs. Beard] 
confirmed the authenticity of 
the memo line-by-line with, 
his associate, Britt Hume, dur- 
Ing a Fob. 24 intervlow at her 
home, - 

It) another sworn deposition 
taken in a civil suit filed by 
the Democratic Party in con- 
nection with the • Watergate 
case, Colson said' under oath 
•that Hunt worked fog him 
only for a few weeks in the 
summer of 1971. 

“Well, initially when he 
came to the White House staff 
he was reporting to me. That ’ 
lasted only for a few. weeks," 
Colson said. Following . those , 
few weeks, Colson said in that ■ 
deposition, Hunt was “at that 
pointy not under 'my supervi- 
sion” and worked elsewhere in 
the White House. 
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Chilean Breah-im Reflect W after ga 


By Jack Anderson 

Senate investigators suspect 
that the same Mission Impos- 
sible team arrested at the 
Watergate may also have bro- 
ken into the Chilean Embassy 
several weeks earlier. And 
three Chilean diplomats in 
New York City, the investiga- 
tors discovered, have been vic- 
tims of similar, mysterious 
break-ins. 1 

In a memo intended for the 
eyes only of senators investi- 
gating ITT’s operations in 
Chile, staff director Jerry Lev- 
inson reported: “A source 
with excellent contacts in the 
Cuban community told the 
subcommittee staff that Frank 
Sturgis had told other people 
that he -'and Martinez and Gon- 
zalez, two other Watergate de- 
fendants, had broken into the 
embassy to photograph docu- 
ments.” 

Levinson was cautious, how- 
ever, about implicating ITT in 
the alleged Chilean caper. 
"The staff of the subcommit- 
tee,” he reported, “has devel- 
oped a number of leads sug- 
gesting a relationship between 
ITT and the team which was 
arrested at the Watergate.” 
But he stressed “that the case 
outlined in this memorandum 
is circumstantial and that 
there is no hard evidence of 
ITT involvement.” 

Suspicious Case 

Here, however, is the cir- 
cumstantial case, which the 
subcommittee staff has pieced 
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together from jigsaw pieces of 
intelligence: “Government and 
non-government sources alike 
have told us that the' Cuban 
exile community has a pool of 
talent which was trained by 
the CIA and is available for 
‘dirty tricks.’ This talent has 
been used at one time or an- 
other by a number of federal 
agencies for missions of ques- 
tionable legality inside and 
outside of the United States. 

“Federal sources report the 
Cubans to be absolutely loyal, 
fanatically anii-Communist 
and willing to take any risk. It 
is also likely that when ‘teams’ 
were assembled for opera- 
tions, only one or perhaps two 
members knew who had re- 
quested and was financing the 
operation. 

“Washington business and 
political sources report that 
about eight months before the 
Watergate arrest, E. Howard 
Hunt let it be known around 
the city that he had a ‘team’ 
available for ‘Mission Impossi- 
ble’ assignments and that, the 
team would be willing to work 
for private clients. 

“It is possible that E. How- 
ard Hunt, acting as the con- 
tractor for the ‘team,’ had 
more than one client and that 
a second client was ITT, which 
was interested in obtaining in- 
formation about its negotia- 
tions over the fate of its in- 
vestment in the Chilean Tele- 
phone Company. The mem- 
bers of the team may have 
been recruited, thinking they 
were doing a patriotic thing to 


block a ‘Communist’ govern- 
ment. 

“ITT is the only likely con- 
tractor for operations against 
the Chileans. It claims to have 
an investment worth $153 mil- 
lion in the Chilean Telephone 
Company; it knew that docu- 
ments were leaking from its 
files; it asked the Chilean gov- 
ernment to move negotiations 
from Santiago to Washing- 
ton.” 

ITT and Watergate 

We reported last week on 
other strange links between 
the ITT and Watergate scan- 
dals. We noted, for example, 
that acting FBI chief L. Pat- 
rick Gray and convicted 
Watergate felon E. Howard 
Hunt had been involved in an 
abortive effort to discredit the 
famous Dita Beard memo, 
which tied a $400,000 political 
pledge from ITT with a settle- 
ment of its antitrust troubles 

The Washington Post re- 
ported that Hunt, apparently 
disguised in an askew red wig, 
went to Denver to talk to Mrs. 
Beard about renouncing the 
memo. We reported that Gray, 
meanwhile, turned the origi- 
nal memo over to ITT for its 
experts to try to discredit. 

Gray refused to comment 
when we called the FBI for his 
response. Questioned by sena- 
tors under oath, however, he 
testified that he had not 
turned the memo over to ITT 
directly but had delivered it to 
White House aide John Dean. 
It was the White. House, in 


other words, that not only dis- 
patched the bewigged Hunt 't@ 
Denver but also passed the 
document to ITT. 

This makes the story, eyen 
more sordid. It shows that the 
White House, while denying 
any involvement with .ITT, 
was working closely with the 
giant conglomerate to dis- 
credit the Dita Beard memo. 

The Chilean Embassy bur- 
glary was investigated by the 
FBI, which dismissed it as rou- 
tine. But Senate investigators 
disagree. “Careful investiga- 
tion of the circumstances 
leads us to the conclusion,” 
Levinson wrote, “that it was 
not routine. 

“Valuable office equipment 
and cash were left untouched. 
The Ambassador’s office and 
the office of the First Secre- 
tary were both searched and 
files were inspected. The 
thieves walked past several 
more attractive offices to get 
to the First Secretary’s office, 
suggesting they knew where 
they were going.” The burglar- 
izing of the New York apart- 
ments of Chilean diplomats 
were described in the memo 
as “similar clean break-ins.” . 

Footnote: Jerry Levinson 
refused to comment on his 
memo, which he said wasn’t 
intended for publication. An 
ITT spokesman called the 
allegations about Hunt .“ab- 
solutely and totally untrue.” 
He said ITT had never hire' - ’ 
Hunt for any purpose. 
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By Carl Bernstein 
and Bob Woodward 

Washington Post Staff Writers 

; Professor Samuel Dash of 
the Georgetown University : 
Law Center, a former Phila- 
delphia district attorney and 
an expert on electronic eaves- 
dropping, yesterday was 
named counsel of the select 
Senate committee that will in- 
vestigate the Watergate bug-i 
ging and related allegations of ! 
political espionage and 1 sabo- ' 
tage in the 1972 presidential 
Campaign. 

Dash, 47, was hand-picked 
for the job by Sen. Sam Ervin 
(D-N.C.), who will serve as 
chairman of the special seven- 
member Senate committee 
that will conduct the investi- 
gation. 

Dash said last night that he 
views the Watergate investiga- 
tion as “the most important 
ever undertaken by the Senate 


because it goes to the heart of 
the democratic process.” 

In an interview with Wash- 
ington Post staff writer John 
Hanrahan, Dash said he does 
not view the probe as a “witch- 
hunt, or an effort to get any- 
body.” Rather, he said, he 
plans to be "objective and dis- 
passionate. We must see what! 
stones need to be overturned 
and must not be afraid to go! 
after whoever we find under! 
them.” 

News reports have linked 
the names of top Nixon admin- 
istration figures to allegations 
of political espionage and sabo- 
tage conducted on behalf of the 
President’s re-election. i 

Because of the complexity 
of' the Senate investigation, 
Dash expressed doubt that pub*, 
lie hearings will be held until 
at least late April. 

He said he hopes that other 
investigative agencies will turn 
over information they have 


gathered, but added: “I expect 
we’ll have to do much of the 
investigating on our own be- 
cause our investigation goes 
far beyond” the scope of the 
recent Watergate bugging 
trial. ! 

The selection of Dash wasj 
unanimously approved yester-i 
day by the four Democrats 
and three Republicans on the! 
committee during a closed- 
door meeting. 

Capitol Hill sources de- 
scribed the session as harmon- 
ious and reported that Ervin 
was formally designated chair- 
man and Sen. Howard Baker 
Jr. (R-Tenn.) vice chairman of 
the committee by unanimous 
votes. 

As counsel of the select 
committee, Dash will coordi- 
nate a far-ranging $500,000 in- 
vestigation authorized by the 
full Senate last month. The 
Republican minority on the 
committee still has not settled 
on a choice of minority coun- 
sel for the probe, sources re- 


ported yesterday. 

After the three GOP com- 
mittee members have made 
their choice, probably after 
consultation with the Senate 
Republican leadership, that 
nomination' is expected to be 
approved by the full commit- 
tee with no Democratic oppo- 
sition. 

In turning to Dash to coordi- 
nate the Senate investigation, 
Ervin picked a former prose- 
cutor who is one of the na- 
tion’s leading exponents of 
criminal justice reform and a 
recognized expert on political 
espionage. 

In 1957, . Dash conducted a 
'nationwide study of electronic 
eavesdropping, which led to 
his authorship of a book called 
“T h c Eavesdroppers," pub- 
lished by Rutgers University 
Press in 1959. 

Dash, in testimony before a 
Senate subcommittee in 1959, 
said that he found illegal wire- 
tapping by law enforcement 
agencies in every major city 
he studied. As a former pi-ose-| 
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ctitor, ho hnd favored the use 
of wiretapping In some oases 
if strictly court controlled. 

In July, 1971, he sharply 
criticized then Attorney Gen- 
eral John N. Mitchell for au- 
thorizing “a lawless system of 
law enforcement,” according 
to a United Press Inter- 
national report at the time. 

Last night. Dash described 
those remarks about Mitchell 
as “a lawyer’s criticism,” and 
said they were not political in 
• nature. He said he forsees no 
conflict between the criticism 
and conducting impartially the 


investigation, in which Mitchell' 
is likely to figure. According to 
news reports, Mitchell and 
other presidential aides ap- 
proved the disbursement of 
funds that financed undercover 
activities against the Democrats 
in the 1972 campaign. 

Dash, in his 1971 remarks, 
had singled out for particular 
criticism Mitchell’s contention 
(that court authorization is un- 
necessary for wiretaps in na- 
tional security cases. On June 
>19, 1972, the Supreme Court 
Iruled that Mitchell’s contention 


wafc unconslitution.'il, and! 
ordered an end to wiretaps not 
specifically authorized by the 
courts. 

Ironically, the court’s deci- 
sion came two days after five' 
men were arrested inside the 
Watergate headquarters of 
the Democratic Party during 
a mission to wiretap and bug 
the Democrats’ offices. 

Last month, seven men — 
including two former White 
House aides and the former 
■security coordinator, of Presi- 
dent Nixon’s re-election com- 
mittee — were convicted or 


pleaded guilty to all charges 
stemming from the incident. 

According to federal investi- 
gators, the Watergate bugging 
stemmed from a widespread 
campaign of political espio- 
nage and sabotage that was 
conceived in the White House 
and directed by presidential 
aides at the Committee for the 
Re-election of the President. 

Both the White House and 
the President’s re-election 
committee consistently have 
( denied any official involve- 
(ttient in the bugging of the 
^Democrats’ headquarters; 
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By BARRY KALB 

Star-News Staff Write* 

The government says it 
would love to turn over certain 
documents from the Water- 
gate trial to a special Senate 
committee investigating the 
same thing, but doesn’t think 
it can legally do so. 

Rather than flatly refuse a 
Senate request for the infor- 
mation, however, the govern- 
ment — acutely aware of the 
publicity surrounding the case 
— has thrown the matter into 
the lap of Chief Judge John J. 
Sirica of U.S. District Court, 
who presided over the recent 
trial. 

Asst. U.S. Atty. Earl J. Sil- 
bert, who headed the success- 
ful prosecution of the seven 
Watergate defendants, filed a 
“motion” yesterday noting 
that Sen. Sam J. Ervin, 
D-N.C., who will head the Sen- 
ate investigation, has request- 
ed certain documents. 

In a letter sent to Sirica on 
Monday, a copy of which is , 
attached to the government 
papers, Ervin asks for “copies 
of the minutes of thfe grand 
Jury convened to consider 
matters relating to the break- 
in of the Watergate, as well as 
the sealed portions of the trial 
transcript.” 

The government has “no 
objection” to the release of the 
grand jury minutes, Silbert 
says in the papers, and then 
goes on at length to say why: 

“Indeed, because there are 
those who have publicly ques- 


tioned the integrity of the in- 
, vestigation and prosecution of 
the Watergate case, and be- 
cause of the unique nature of 
this case, the United States 
favors their disclosure to the 
committee so that the nature 
of the investigation, previous- 
ly disclosed only through the 
necessarily limited forum of a 
jury trial, will be subject to 
scrutiny and thereby aid the 
ends of justice, and so that the 
facts uncovered by the investi- 
gation will be available to a 
committee of a publicly elect- 
ed body.” 

“However,” the papers con- 
tinue, “ . . we feel obliged 
... to point out to the court 
for its guidance the limitations 
imposed by the law with re- 
spect to disclosure of grand 
jury minutes." 

There are, Silbert wrote, 
only three known circum- 
stances under which grand 
‘jury testimony can be dis- 
closed: To government attor- 
neys for use in performance of 
their duties; to the defense 
upon a showing that grounds 
for dismissal of the indictment 
may exist because of actions 
before the grand jury; or by 
order of the court “preliminar- 
ily to or in connection with a 
judicial proceeding.” 

None of these situations 
seem to apply in the case of a 
congressional investigating 
committee, the papers say. 
“There is no precedent for / 
such a release. In fact, our 
research has not uncovered 


any case in which the issue 
has been raised or resolved.” 

Therefore, although the pa- 
pers are labeled as a “mo- 
tion,” no request is made as is 
usually the case in a motion. 
Rather, the matter is left up to 
Sirica to decide. 

Silbert also made no objec- 
tion to turning over portions of 
the sealed trial transcript, and 
apparently found no problem', 
in doing so. He suggested only 
that a list of names Sirica re* 
ferred to the prosecution dur- 
ing the trial for possible grand 
jury action be kept secret in 
order to protect the privacy of 
those on the list. 

It is a difficult situation, be- 
cause everybody, with the pos- 
sible exception of the defend- 
ants, seems sincerely interest- 
ed in cooperating with the Sen- 
ate investigation. 

Sirica made it clear several 
times during and after the 
trial that he was not satisfied 
with the government’s presen- 
tation of the case and stated 
flatly that he did not feel all 
the facts had been brought 
out. It was in this vein, he 
said, that he gave the prosecu- 
tion that secret list. 

If for no other reasons than 
those stated in the motion, the 
government is anxious to 
make it clear that it is cooper- 
ating fully. 

Silbert had been agonizing 
for days over the problem re- 
alizing that the government’s 
refusal to turn over the re- 
quested document would 
probably result, in further 


charges that the investigation 
had been a whitewash. 

The Senate is gearing up for 
a full-scale probe of the Water- 
gate affair — the break-in and 
bugging of Democratic Nation- 
al Committee headquarters — 
and allegations that the Nixon 
administration was waging a 
large-scale campaign of politi- 
cal _ sabotage and espionage 
against Democratic candi- 
dates. 

A select committee of four 
Democrats and three Republi- 
cans, headed by Ervin, was 
established Feb. 7 for just this 
purpose, with orders to report 
back to the Senate within one 
year. Illegal or unethical prac- 
tices by any political figure, 
including Democrats, will be a 
target for the committee’s in- 
vestigation. 

Just when the committee 
will begin holding hearings 
has not yet been decided, but 
it is not expected to start be- 
fore the middle of next month. 

The White House yesterday 
denied a report that convicted 
Watergate defendants E. How- 
ard Hunt Jr. and G. Gordon 
Liddy received information 
from national security wire- 
taps from members of the 
White House staff while the 
two were working as White 
House consultants. 

The denial followed a story 
i n yesterday’s Washington 
Post, quoting informed 
sources and saying that the 
two received such information 
during parts of 1971 and 1972. 
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Republican attorneys in the 
civil suits arising from the 
Watergate ' bugging yesterday 
Issued subpoenas seeking testi- 
mony and notes from 11 re- 
porters and officials of The 
Washington Post, The Wash- 
ington Star-News, the New 
York Times and Time maga- 
zine. 

Kenneth Wells Parkinson, 
attorney for the Committee 
for the Re-election of the Pres- 
ident, said subpoenas were 
also issued for Walter Sheri- 
dan, a former Justice Depart- 
ment aide who did investiga- 
tive work for the Democrats 
Paul W. Leper, a D.C. police- 
man, and Frank Wills, a build- 
ing guard at the Watergate. 

Three civil suits grew out of 
the arrest of five men who 
along with two others, were 
subsequently convicted or 
pleaded guilty to charges of 
conspiracy, burglary and ille- 
gal wiretapping and eaves- 
dropping at the Democratic 
National Headquarters in the 
Watergate. 

In one suit, former Demo- 
cratic Party Chairman Law- 
rence F. O’Brien is seeking 
$3.2 million in damages from 
two of the Watergate defend- 
ants and from Maurice Stans, 
the former Commerce secre- 
tary and finance chairman for 
the Committee for the Re-elec- 
tion of the President. 


In the other two suits, Stans 
is suing O’Brien for $5 million 
for libel and $2.5 million for 
willful and malicious abuse of 
process. 

Subpoenas were issued yes- 
terday for Katharine Graham, 
publisher of The Washington 
Post; Howard Simons, The 
Postis managing editor, and I 
Post reporters Carl Bernstein j 
and Bob Woodward and for-' 
mer reporter Jim Mann. 

Also subpoenaed were re-| 
porters Jeremiah O’Leary, 
James Polk, Patrick Collins 
and Joseph Volz, all of the 
Star-News, John Crewdson, of 
The New York Times, and 
Dean Fischer, of Time. 

Benjamin C. Bradlee, exec- 
utive editor of The Post, said 
it would be up to lawyers to 
determine what response The, 
Post will make to the subpoe- 
nas. 

Charles B. Serb Jr., man-; 
aging editor of the Star-News, 
said his newspaper expects to.' 
consult with lawyers before 
deciding qn a response. 

James C. Goodale, a senior' 
vice president of The New 
York Times, said, “we’re obvi- 
ously against tthe production 
of notes” but that The Times j 
also had not determined what I 
response to make. Henry Ana- 
tole Grunwald, managing ed- 
itor of Time, could not be 
reached last night. 
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By Jack Anderson 
Thai Connection 

A report now in preparation 
' will charge that the U.S. isn’t 
really trying to cut off drug! 
smuggling from Thailand, be- 1 
cause Thai leaders are too! 
deeply implicated and might! 
retaliate by closing U.S. mill-! 
tary bases. 

The report will be submit- 
ted to the House Foreign Af-j 
fairs Committee by Rep. Les-I 
ter Wolff, (D-N.Y.), who has 
been investigating the drug 
problem in Southeast Asia. 

He came back from an in- 
spection tour last year to re- 
port that some top Thai offi- 
cials were operating a fleet of 
trawlers, which was moving 
tons upon tons of ’opium to 
Hong Kong for shipment to 
American addicts. 

He is now back from an- 
other tour of Southeast Asia, 
where he found the Thai 
smuggling operations rela- 
tively unchanged. The Thai 
opium, he will charge, is han- 
dled by dealers who arc virtu- 
ally Immunue from legal inter- 
ference. They include sonie.’of 
the most powerful men in the 


country, who the U.S. doesn’t 
wish to offend. 

He also has proof, lie will 
say, that illegal drug labs 'are 
still operating in Thailand, "de- 
spite State Department cky'ii- 
als. His report will also 'rbe 
critical of the government’s 
strategy of buying up opium 
crops. The practice does little 
to stop drug smuggling and .is 
excessivley expensive, he will 
charge. • 

The report will claim .’that 
most of the money allocated 
for the war on drugs has gone 
into cutting off. the Turkish 
opium supply, with little left 
to fight smuggling in other 
areas. Meanwhile, the “Thai 
Connection” blossoms like* a 
poppy in the sun. 

Wolff will point out, for'in- 
stance, that the U.S. sends 
millions to keep 45,000 mili- 
tary men in Thailand but can’t 
scrape up enough money' to 
keep more than • 35 narcotics 
agents to protect the nation 
■against Asian drug smugglers. 

Finally, the report will rec- 
ommend that • American 'hid 
to Thailand be shut off unless 
the country cooperates <• in 
smashing the drug smugglers'. 

<& 1973, United Feature Syndicate 
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By Lawrence Meyer 

Washington Post Staff Writer 


■ Lawyers for the Democratic operations by any means 
1 i rs .... inirularv 


ameqde.d version of their 
Watergate bugging suit 
against officials of President 
Nixon’s re-election committee 
and others, doubling the $3.2 
million sought last fall and 
adding two more defendants 
in the action. 

In addition, a memorandum 
filed with the suit yesterday 
asserted that the Democrats 
will; explore the possible in- 
volvement of several former 
and; current top administra- 
tion officials, including John 
Mitchell, John Ehrlichman 
and-B.' R. Haldeman. 

v The mew version of the suit 
—originally filed in June ask- 
ing $1 1 million in damages, 
amended in September asking 
$3.2 million and now asking 
$6.4! million — adds the names 
of Jeb .Stuart Magruder and 
Herbert L. Porter, both for- 
mer officials of the Committee 
for tho Re-election of the Pres- 
ident-. ; • 

Maurice Stans, finance 
chairman of the re-election 
committee, again is named as 
a defehdant, along with for- 
mer - ; committee treasurer 
Hugft W. Sloane Jr. The seven 
men, -including former White 
House- aides E. Howard Hunt 
Jr. and ;G. Gordon Liddy, who 
either pleaded guilty or were 
convicted on charges of con- 
spiracy, burglary and illegal 
wiretapping and eavesdrop- 
ping stemming from the June 
-17 break-in at the Democrat’s 
Watergate headquarters also 
are - named in the amended 
suit. ; 3 ; 

Robert S. Strauss, the new 
chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, was 
added as a party bringing the 
action in the amended version. 


.and- illegal wiretapping and 
eavesdropping. 

The new amended vei-sion 
charges, that Magruder, Por- 
ter, Stims and Sloan “are re- 
sponsible for the action of 
their ; employees and agents,” 
Liddy, ‘Hunt, McCord and the 
four men arrested with Mc- 
Cord inside the Democratic 
heaquarters. 

Porter and Magruder were 
quoted in a statement re- 
leased by the re-election com- 
mittee. -yesterday as saying, 
"Our*, addition as defendants 
in the! suit months after the 
incident is simply a smoke- 
screen! -Neither of us had ad- 
vance knowledge of the Water- 
gate; incident . . . Each of us 
has testified to that effect at, 
least ; twice — before the fed-, 
oral; grand jury convened to 
investigate the case and be 
fore; the trial of tiie seven 
defendants in the case. Those 
who filed this suit are simply 
trying to get sensational news 
from dilatory court actions.” 

In addition to exploring the 
"possible involvement" of 
White House aides Haldeman 
and Ehrlichman and former 
Attorney General Mitchell, the 
memo filed with the suit lists 
these other officials whose 
“possible involvement” will 
be explored: Charles W. Col- 
son, a White House aide; 
M. Douglas Caddy, a friend of 
Hunt; Dwight Chapin, Presi- 
dent Nixon’s former appoint- 
ments secretary; Morton B. 
Jackson, a Los Angeles law- 
yer; Herbert Kalmbach, Pres- 
ident Nixon’s personal law- 
yer; Frederick C. LaRue, Rob- 
ert Mardian, Robert C. Odle 
Jr., Glenn J. Sedam, all pres- 
ent or former committee of- 
ficials; William E. Timmons, 


The! new version charges! White House congressional 


that ; the defendants “em- 
ployed!’; Liddy, Hunt and 
former committee security di- 
rector -James W. McCord Jr., 
who whs one of the seven con- 
victed -oji criminal charges, to 
carry our “information-gather- 


liaison; Kenneth Clawson, 
deputy director of communica- 
tion; and Donald Segretti, de- 
scribed by federal sources as 
a key figure in an alleged es- 
pionage campaign against the 
Democrats. 


IS 
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By Carl Bernstein Democratic headquarters and containing “personal informa- because their information had 

■- an< l Bob Woodward given to President Nixon’s tion ...” come from material (the 

. .Washington Post staff writer* C ou M el, John Wesley Dean When investigators realized notebooks) obtained in an ille- 
A notebook and an address m. they had received no such no- sear ch. I was going to call 

‘book that Watergate bugging More than a week later, tebooks in the material fur- an oter people at the 

conspirator E. Howard Hunt Dean turned over to the FBI nished by Dean, Assistant U. S. J nt wa^ stili u s°ng to office 
• . „ * nil thp matpriai pynpnt un«;npr- Attorney Earl J. Silbert re- n,nt was sun using nisomce - 

Jr. said were left in his White j tems ^hat he said were portedly contacted officials at in \ Tune and that he had not 
House office have never been clsss if iec i according to federal the White House. at; udoned his property in the 

received by the FBI, according investigators. The notebook “The White House claimed W1 y '’ House.” 
to federal investigators. and address book were not in- they never saw the note- T : c White House has re-. 

Hunt’s attorney, William O. eluded in the material re- books,, one federal investiga- pealedlj \^iid that Hunt last 

Bittman, said yesterday that ceived by the FBI, the investi- tor familiar with the matter worked th \ on March 29 and 
“the entire circumstances of gators said. said. ‘ W e didn t know what to — based on . contention — 

their disappearance are pecu- The purported existence of think. We still don t. federal prosct. v v s s argued 

liar.” the two items came to the at- According to Bittman, he in- that Hunt’s beloi.,'N v , s repre- 

Bittman said both items con- tention of investigators on tended to call Dean and other sented "abandoned .\' G rty” 

tained names and addresses, Oct. 11, when Hunt filed a members of the White House that was legally confisc. V on 

and that federal prosecutors motion in U.S. District Court staff as witnesses in a pretrial June 19. \ 

had told him they hoped the contending that the search of hearing on Hunt’s motion de Bittman said the issue •- 
books might lead investigators his office by White House manding the return of the came moot, however, “wht. \ 
to other persons involved in aides was illegal. notebooks. we found out the FBI never 

the Watergate conspiracy. In a sworn affadavit filed “At that time we thought got the notebooks. When we 

According to testimony at with the motion, Hunt de- the FBI had them and had asked to examine the contents 
the Watergate trial, items in manded the return of the con- used them in their investiga- of the search they weren’t 
Hunt’s office were removed by tents of his office, including tion,” Bittman said. “I was go- there, All, / can can say is . . . 
White House aides two days one “Hermes” notebook and ing to argue that the govern- that the whole thing was very 

after the June 17 break-in at one “Name-Finder” notebook| ment’s whole case was tainted strange. I don’t know where 

. they went.” 
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jcbb claims 


in naval intelligence 


•NEW YORK 171 -CBS said 
Sunday a Navy-trained dol- 
phin has been used to place a 
detection device in a foreign 
harbor to find out what kind 
of atomic fuel the Russians 
are using in their nuclear 
submarines. 

Newsman Morley Safer said 
on the Columbia Broadcasting 
System's “60 Minutes” pro- 
gram that the planting and 
retrievihg operation is one of 
a number of tasks being done 
by the Navy’s "biological 
weapons system” of trained 
dolphins, whales and sea 
lions. 

Safer said the dolphin that 
plaeed the delecting device 
went back weeks later and 
retrieved it “for American in- 
telligence analysis." He gave 
no further details. 

CBS said the Navy has 
classified almost all informa- 
tion on its S30-mi)lion s.ea 
mammal program “toi se- 
cret.” 

The head of the program, 
Harris Stone, special assis- 
tant for intelligence for the 
Bureau of Naval Operations, 
said in an interview on the 
program that reports of a 
“kamikaze porpoise” trained 
to carry explosives and "go 


out and blow up sumbarines” 
was nothing but "science fic- 
tion." • 

CBS said, however, that it 
had learned that "the Navy’s 
dolphins have been trained to 
attack enemy divers, to ward 
off sharks, to place explosives 
and monitoring devices on 
ships . . 

The Pentagon had no com- 
ment Qn the CBS report. 

However, the Defense De- 
partment disclosed last Sept. 
5 that the Na%'y had 'trained 
whales to recover such ob- 
jects as torpedoes from the 
ocean floor. A 1.200-pound 
whale and a 5,500-pound killer 
whale were used in that test 
off Hawaii, where they dived 
to a depth of 1,654 lect. 

The Navy previously had 
experimented with propoises 
and sea lions to detect enemy 
mines, and frogmen. 

James Fitzgerald, identified 
as a pioneer in dolphin re- 
search for the intelligence 
community and the Navy, 
told CBS that researchers 
have been able to program 
dolphins “and keep them un- 


der control for distances up 
to several miles. 

“As an operating vehicle," 
Fitzgerald added, “you can 
carry a payload of the order 
of 100 pounds '. . . You can 
deliver and retrieve objects, 
place and position them, you 
can use acoustics homing, 
acoustics beam riding, you 
can use a radio-link or you 
can have an inertial device in 
the gadget that they're towing 
which can tell, them fo go 
right or left or they’re on 
course.” 

, Fitzgerald and diver Ray 
Harmon told of dolphins pro- 
grammed to deploy them- 
selves around a ship for its 
protection against enemy di- 
■vers. 

Fitzgerald said a dolphin 
can, after detecting a swim- 
mer near the ship, go to the 
ship and pull an alarm, then 
force the swimmer to surface 
and “capture him for inter- 
rogation.” 

Harmon told of playing the 
role of enemy diver in one 
such operation. 

“I was a subject for the 
mock invasions,” Harmon 


The role of White House' 
counsel Dean, who conducted; 
an investigation that Presi- 
dent Nixon said absolved all 
current administration . offi- 
cials from involvement in the 
Watergate bugging, has be-' 
come an issue in the confirma- 
tion hearings of Acting FBI 
Director L. Patrick Gray. 

In its Feb. 12 issue, News- 
week magazine quoted “a 
source close to the Watergate 
defense” as saying that Dean 
“actually removed documents” 
from Hunt’s office that “might 
have led the G-men to admin- 
istration topsiders.” The same 
report said Dean received or- 
ders “to try to prevent federal 
investigators from tarnishing 
any figures in the President’s 
inner circle." 


said. “We would try and pen- 
etrate tiie dolphin perimeter 
that they had set up. They 
would pick us up without fail, 
run us to the surface on their 
noses and corral us into an 
area — without getting up a 
sweat." 

Harmon said the dolphins 
surfaced the divers by niak- 
i n g t li e m "so uncomfor- 
table ... to be where you 
are. they will make you move 
in any direction they want 
you to." 

Their methods, he added, 
include pulling off face 
masks, tearing regulator 
hoses and pulling off swim- 
fins. 
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The Watergate Subpoenas 


' Attorneys are going to court today in an effort to 
win a delay in the return dates of subpoenas which 
would require reporters and executives of four publica- 
tions (including this one) to make available massive 
amounts of material and information— some of it highly 
confidential— in connection with their coverage of the 
so-called Watergate Case. The ultimate objective of the 
'attorneys is to persuade a Federal District judge to 
quash the subpoenas altogether, on grounds that com- 
pliance with their incredibly sweeping demands is barred 
by the First Amendment. It will hardly surprise you to 
learn that this newspaper is in agreement with the argu- 
ments its legal counsel will be making to the court, and 
It is not our purpose here to pursue this argument or 
'to plead with the judge as to how to rule. We would, 
liowever, like to set down what we believe to be the 
heart of this matter. 

• • By way of background, the subpoenas in question grow 
.out of a civil suit for damages filed by the Democratic 
Party against the Committee to Re-Elect President Nixon 
and a countersuit for libel filed on behalf of Mr. Maurice 
Stans, former Secretary of Commerce in the Nixon 
'Administration and financial chief of the Nixon cam- 
paign. The Democrats are claiming the damages as a 
consequence of the break-in at Party headquarters at 
the Watergate, and Mr. Stans is arguing that the attempt 
to pin the blame on him for this is libelous; in other 
words, what we have in these civil suits is a partisan 
political shoving match. 

If the legal action is political in its origins, it is very 
nearly ludicrous with respect to the character and the 
targets of the subpoenas which have been served at the 
request of counsel for Mr. Stans. Why, for example, are i 
'this newspaper’s publisher and managing editor included 
‘ among those ordered to give testimony in this matter 
'and also to bring a mind-boggling collection of material 
along with them, while in the case of the three other 
.’publications involved (Time Magazine, the New York 
Times, and the Washington Star-News) only the staff 
; members who reported and wrote the stories on the 
. Watergate affair have been called? One can only guess 
at the answer, but our guess is that Mr. Joseph Alsop 
had it about right in a column on the opposite page 
■’yesterday. It was his supposition that these "dragnet” 
subpoenas could not have been issued by the Republicans 
without at least implicit White House sanction and that 
'somewhere at the bottom of it all is a spirit of reprisal 
ion the part of the White House which, in turn, derives^ 
•from the attention given during' the fall election cam- 
paign by the press in general, and this newspaper in 
particular, to the Watergate and related reports of po- 
litical espionage and sabotage. 

if that were all there were to it, of course, it would 
amount to nothing more than a petty act of revenge. 


But that is not all there is to it, as Mr. Alsop also pointed 
out: 

“The dragnet subpoenas amount to a demand for 
full disclosure of the inner workings of the news- 
paper business, including reporters’ sources . . . the 
subpoenas will rightly be resisted up to the Supreme 
Court, if necessary, but at heavy expense for all the 
incidental costs of resistance. For these reasons, the 
dragnet subpoenas constitute an unquestionable, 
gross and unjustifiable invasion of the freedom of 
the press.” 

That is exactly our view of it; whatever the relative 
consequence of this partisan exchange of civil suits, the 
constitutional issue raised by these subpoenas is as clear 
and as profound as any that has yet been forced by a 
court test, despite the great flood of subpoenas against 
newsmen in the last few years. In fact, nothing could 
better illustrate the crucial significance of confidential 
relationships between reporters and sources in investi- 
gative reporting than the Watergate stories first broker- 
in this newspaper. For one thing, in almost every case 
there was necessarily heavy reliance on anonymous 
sources — on information that could not be attributed by 
name to the informants for all the obvious reasons which 
cause investigators, prosecutors or others in such sensi- 
tive situations to consider their careers and their wel- 
fare when revealing information which is certain to em- 
barrass if not incriminate people of power in high places. 

What is more, just about every allegation in these 
news stories that bore on the criminal case just tried 
was subsequently confirmed by court proceedings 
so that there is no question here of irresponsiole or 
reckless reporting, even if that had strict legal rele- 
vance. On the contrary, what the public got was an 
accurate account of the particular nature and workings 
of the campaign to re-elect the president. It got this 
account despite the best efforts of the White House and 
the President’s campaign managers to delay investiga- 
tions and to suppress the facts. And it got,this account 
/Only because sources were willing to talk in confidence 
to reporters, secure in their faith that these confidences 
would be respected. That is the nub of the threat posed 
by these subpoenas: if judges and prosecutors and de- 
fense lawyers can force reporters to reveal their confi- 
dential sources and make public information not pub- 
lished (because very often it was given on that condi- 
tion) then the flow of information from confidential 
sources will dry up and a vital source of news— which 
ia to say, information— which the public is entitled to 
know about will disappear. 

I It would be the height of irony if out of the reporting 
of the Watergate story-rwhich was something of a clas- 
sic of its kind for the enterprise and energy that went 
into it, for its caution with fact and its care — should 
come a court ruling or an ultimate court opinion which 
would make this sort of news reporting incredibly more 
difficult if not impossible. 
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By Lawrence Meyer with G. Gordon Liddy, also a yers, and his refusal to allow similar activities” conducted 
Washington post staff writer former White House aide and A i ch to argue that McCord by Hunt, Liddy or others. 

James W. McCord Jr., the finance counsel for the Com- had a legal right to bug the From the Justice Depart* 
former security director for nuttee for the Re-election of Democrats. ment, the Democrats are seek- 

President Nixon’s re-election the President. Liddy is being .. J n -. h ah( . hv ing the results of its Investiga* 

committee who was convicted bald m the federal peniten- , r . m y tion, including anything de- 
in the Watergate bugging trial tiary at Danbury, Conn., pend- ... . others agai st re ". scribing "the possible involve- 

in January, posted $100,000 lng sentencing. election committee 8 finance ment of past or P resent mem- 

bond yesterday and was re- The remaining four defend- chairman Maurice H . Stans, bers of the White House staff’! 

leased from the D.C. jail. ants, who are all from Miami, McCord Hunt Liddy and m the Watergate incident or 
McCord, who has been inpri- Pleaded guilty during the 0 th e r committee' officials law- odier Political espionage di* 7 
soned since his conviction, left trial. They are in D.C. jail also yers f or Democratic Party rected a 8 ains t the Democrats, 
the U.S. District Courthouse awaiting sentencing. Sirica is yesterday asked the Court to D.S. attorney is asked 

yesterday without speaking to expected to sentence all seven order the committee to open to tui T over minutes of ' a 
reporters. Bernard Shankman, men before the end of the jt s financial records for in- grant * jury investigation that 
one of McCord’s lawyers, said month. spection as part of the suit led to tlie indictment of the 

the money for his bond was McCord’s motion for a new re addition the Democratic s i ven men ' In additoon - tele- 
put up by “friends.” trial, filed by Shankman and Party lawyers’ are seekTng doc' ph ° ne f. ecord . s ’, credit card re ' 

As McCord was being re- Gerald Alch charges that Siri- ume nts from the White House, fo?X defendanl?/d 

leased pending his sentencing, ca s conduct of the trial the Justice Department and ' cords ., f . or tha defendants and 
his lawyers filed a motion ask-, ‘.‘reflected an extension of the the United StSes attorney for CO ™ n m Ldditi°on To askin^S 
ing for a new trial on the judicial role of the Court in the District of Columbia. Nixon re efecHnn nnmmftLo ^ 

grounds that Chief U.S. Dis- the area of prosecution and in- ^ *r *», ? n re - elactl on committee td 

trict Judge John J. Sieica com- vestigation.” From the White House, the disclose all contributions of 

mitted nine errors in the Throughout the triii Democrats are seeking all re- more than $100 made between 

i course of the three-week trial. £ hS S”* 8 ' m f moranda and other Dec. 31, 1971, and June 30, 

In a separate but related re wZL » n get documents prepared by John 1.972, and committee experfdf- 
matter, attorneys for the Dem- f th 5 ,^ ater ' P ean 111 or ai W other mem- tures, the Democrats are seek- 

ocratic National Committee in ' Pursued this in- ber or members of the White ing records of transactions be* 

a civil suit stemming from the P,Y e Ho P se staff • • • in relation” to tween Robert L. Vesco and the 

'bugging and break-in of its d ,, wll o pl^ded guilty the Watergate break-in. re-election finance committee 

Watergate headquarters, W0 Key Prosecution Dean, counsel to President or anyone acting for either 

asked U.S. District Judge w ' , Nixon, conducted an investiga- party. ‘ * j 

Charles R. Richey to order the McCord’s motion alleges tion after the incident that, Vesco, the-subject of a Sdcil- 
white House, the Justice De- that Sirica also erred in read- the President said, concluded rities and Exchange Commls- 
partment and other govern- in g to the jury a portion of his that no one then employed at sion investigation, gave a ce- 
ment agencies to turn over examination of me witness af- the White House was involved cret $200,000 contribution- £<> 
documents relating to the inci- ter the judge had questioned dri the Watergate incident. the re-election committed 
dent. t him out of the j^ury’s presence. In addition, the Democrats April 10 - The, $200,000 contfir 

According to informed Other alleged errors cited in asked t he White House to turn bution and another $50,000 
sources, McCord posted’ $100, the brief included Sirica’s fail- over any other reports in their that hc gavc was returned' .to 
000 with a, surety company, ure to question each prosper,- possession eoncerni'iig Hie hist Jan. 31. ■ >: 

which In turn gave him bond live Juror individually to see Waiorralo incident aov'lnvcn- ' 
as Slrlcu required on Feb. 5. If their Judgment had been tory of objects left ’by Hunt In 
One °iher of the seven prejudiced by pretrial public- the Executive Office Building,' 

Watergate defendants, former ity and his refusal to grant a any documents that contain in- 
White House aide E Howard mistrial after five defendants formation Hunt obtained con- 
Hunt Jr., also posted $100,000 had pleaded guilty. cerning any elected Democ-- 

after pleading guilty, to The other alleged errors tatic official or party officer, 
charges of conspiracy, bur- concern Sirica’s instructions and any reports, memos or 

glary illegal wiretapping and to the jury, interruptions he other documents prepared by .... cij T \ T r*TYva nnw 

ea Y® sdr °P ping - made during opening and clos- any White House official con- WASHINGTON POST 

McCord was convicted along ing statements by defense law- cerning political espionage “or | 16 February, 1973 


By Sanford J. Ungar 

Washington Post Staff Writer 

LOS ANGELES, Feb. 15 — 
The Pentagon Papers were at 
the Rand Corp. for over a year 
before they were entered into 
its "top secret control sys- 
tem in May, 1970, Rand offi- 
cials acknowledged in federal 
court here today. 

Testifying as a prosecution 
witness in the trial of Daniel 
Ellsberg and Anthony J. 
Russo Jr., Richard Best, 
Rand’s top security officer, 
• conceded that this delay was 
in apparent disregard of De- 
fense Department and Rand 
Corp. regulations for the 


Ellsberg, serving as an of- 
ficial courier, had brought 
portions of the then-top se- 
cret Pentagon Papers from 
Rand’s Washington office to 
its headquarters in Santa 
Monica, Calif., on March 3 and 
Aug. 28, 1969. 

But . another prosecution 
witness, Rand consultant 
Richard H. Moorsteen, testi- 
fied that it was he who en- 
tered them into the defense 
contractor’s security system 
— and only on May 20, 1970. 

Moorsteen said it was on 
that day that Ellsberg, still 
working at Rand, “came 
across the hall to my office 
.Wilb A substantial amount of 




pers) in his hand and said,, 
‘Would you like these?’ ” 

Within an hour, Moorsteen 
said, after he had called then 
Rand president Henry S. 
Rowen and security officers, 
Jan Butler, Rand’s top secret 
control officer, “came by 
with a little cart and picked 
them up from me.” 

During the interval between 
the papers’ arrival in Santa 
Monica and the day Moor- 
steen turned them over to 
Miss Butler, the prosecution 
contends, Ellsberg removed 
them from Rand and, with the 
help of Russo and others, pho^ 
tocopied them at a Los An- 
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ACCESS TO PAPERS 
, AT RAND OUTLINED 


By MARTIN ARNOLD 

Special to The New York Times 

LOS ANGELES, Feb. 16— A 
former friend and colleague of 
Daniel Ellsberg at the Rand 
Corporation testified today that 1 
he knew of no “special ar-. 1 
rangement” at Rand regarding 
the Pentagon papers. 

The Government witness in 
the trial of Dr. Ellsberg and 
Anthony J. Rifsso Jr. was Rich- 
ard H. Moorstcen, now a Rand 
consultant and also a foam rub- 
ber manufacturer in San Diego. 

Mr. Moorsteen did say that 
only a “narrow" list of people 
had access to the papers at 
Rand— five persons in all — but 
that nonetheless as far as he 
was concerned the papers were 
always within the regular se- 
curity machinery. 

It is the contention of the 
defense that the copy of the 
Pentagon papers that Dr. Ells- 
berg in turn later copied and 
helped make public was in fact 
the private papers of three De- 
fense Department officials who 
had sent them to Rand for 
storage, but who gave Dr. Ells- 
berg and Mr. Moorsteen primary 
: access to them. They were not 
in the regular Rand security 
system, the defense says. 

A Model Employe 
Mr. Moorstcen, however, tes- 
tified that this was not his 
understanding. He depicted 
himself as a rather model Rand 
employe, a bit roguish perhaps, 
who came to work late—' "ten- 
ish,” he said laughingly— and 
who broke a few minor security 
regulations, all aboift as serious 
as a schoolboy caught smoking. 
Otherwise, he was very “metic- 
ulous” in handling classified 
documents. 

He implied, without actually 
saying so, that his friend Dan 
Ellsberg was not quite such a| 
good boy while at Rand. i 
Mr. Moorsteen is a tall, thinj 
man in his late 40’s witlv black! 
hair. He has black-rimmed 
glasses, and he wore a tweed 
jacket, flannel slacks, a red tie 
and a red and white striped 


ihirt. _ 

The three Defense Depart- 
nent officials who sent a copy 
>f the papers to Rand for 
storage were Paul C. Warnke, 
:hen Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense for International Affairs, 
ind two of his top assistants, 
Leslie Gelb and Morton H. 
Halperin, and it was they who 
gave Dr. Ellsberg special access 
to their copy. 

Access Given in Letter 


[n a letter written on Oct. 6,. 
59, to Henry S. Rowen, presi- 
mt of Rand, a letter now in 
idence, Mr. Halperin and Mr. 
lb also granted access to 
:ir copy of the papers to Mr., 
lorsteen. 

But Mr. Moorsteen swore to- 
v that he never knew of the 
istence of that letter. He 
irned months later from 
nd’s top security control offi- 
r Jan Butler, that he had 
cess, he said, in a contradic- 
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By Anthony Lewis 

LONDON, Feb. 18— Alan Grimwood, 
a postal clerk in Chingford, Essex, 
wrote to the local paper the other day 
to explain that slow service in the 
town post office was caused by a 
shortage of help. When his letter .was 
published, he was accused of violating 
the Official Secrets Act. 

■ The Sunday Times of London got 
hold of a report by consultants to the 
British Railways Board raising the idea 
of a drastic cut in rail services. When 
the paper ran a story, detectives from 
Scotland Yard visited the editor and 
said that he might have committed 
a crime. 

To Americans brought up in the 
tradition of free speech, those incidents 
must seem absurd — worthy of a 
banana republic, as' a British legal 
journal said. Obviously, we would say, 
nothing like that could happen in the 
United States. But it could. 

At this very moment the United 
States Government is trying to create 
its own replica of Britain’s much- 
hated Secrets Act, making it a crime 
to publish the most trivial fact of . 
official life without permission. That 
is the purpose, and would be the re- 
sult if it succeeds, of the prosecution, 
of Daniel Ellsberg and Anthony Russo. 

The charges in the Ellsberg-Russo 
trial of course relate not to something 
trivial, like a village post office, but 
to the Pentagon papers. People may 
therefore assume that there must be 
a law directly covering the alleged 
conveying of that official history of 
the Vietnam war to the press. 

But there is no such law. Congress 
has never been willing to pass a 
statute plainly and squarely forbidding 
leaks to the press by Government 
officials. The Justice Department in- 
stead is trying to bring the facts of 
this case under three other statutes. 

. The first is the Espionage Act. As 
its name indicates, this law is directed 
generally at espionage, not leaking. 
The particular section invoked against 
Dr. Ellsberg and Mr. Russo has been 
used in the past against persons al- 
leged to have passed information to 
a foreign agent. There is of course no 
’such charge against these defendants; 
the Justice Department is trying to 
. persuade the courts that mere dis- 
closure of defense information is 
enough to constitute a crime under the 
Espionage Act. 

Second, Dr. Ellsberg and Mr. Russo 
are charged with violating the general 
Federal statute against conspiracy. 
This section of the criminal code was 
recently described by the Chief Judge 
of the Federal District Court for North- 
ern Illinois, William J. Campbell, as 
the “darling of the lazy or publicity- 



AT HOME ABROAD 


seeking prosecutor;" he urged its 
repeal. - 

Specifically, Dr. Ellsberg and Mr. 
Russo are accused of conspiring to 
“defraud the United States" by “im- 
pairing, obstructing and defeating its 
lawful governmental function of con- 
trolling” classified information. In 
other words, instead of a specific 
statute, we have a vague creature 
called a "lawful governmental func- 
tion" against which it is a crime — a 
bootstrap crime — to conspire. 

Third, the Pentagon papers defend- 
ants are charged under the general 
statute against stealing Federal prop- 
erty. The “property” supposedly in- 
volved is not the volumes of war 
history themselves but the information 
they include. 

If the courts accept this ingenious 
legal theory, it will then potentially be 
a crime to acquire any information 
from the Government, however trivial, 
without the specific approval of some 
official. The United States will then 
indeed have an Official Secrets Act on 
exactly the model of the British law 
regarded as so sweeping and silly that' 
an official committee has recom- 
mended its reform. 

It is no accident that the Federal 
statute books lack any clear, direct 
law against publishing official infor- 
mation. Congress has had ample op- 
portunity to pass such an act. It has 
not done so, and the reason is easy 
enough to understand. Leaking is a 
widespread phenomenon, deeply rooted 
in the American system of govern- 
ment, and using the criminal law' to 
stop it would raise grave difficulties. 

The Justice Department’s attempt 
to construct a law against leaking 
from existing statutes, without fresh 
Congressional consideration', raises 
very great dangers of centralized in- 
formation control. There is one partic- 
ular danger that ought to be under- 
stood by the press. 

If the Nixon Administration prevails 
with its theory that Government in- 
formation is “property,” or otherwise 
gets and sustains a conviction against 
Dr. Ellsberg and Mr. Russo, then leak- 
ing will be a crime. Under the Supreme 
Court decision in the Caldwell case 
last year, reporters may be forced to 
testify about alleged crimes. That 
means that any leak disliked by some 
future Administration could lead not 
only to investigations of the press but 
to forced testimony — or jail terms. 

The American press has been gen- 
erally complacent so far about the 
prosecution of Daniel Ellsberg and 
Anthony Russo. If ' it understood the 
implications, I do not think it could be. 


tion to the defense’s contention. 

He testified under cross- 
examination by Charles R. Nes- 
son and Leonard I. Weingiass, 
defense attorneys, that on May 
20, 1970, Dr. Ellsberg’s last day 
at Rand, Dr. Ellsberg brought 


the papers into his office and 
asked him if he wanted them 
and that he had replied, “I said 
I’ll check.” and that he had im- 
mediately called Mr. Rowen. 
This call, he said, led to the 
papers’ being injected into 
Rand’s security system. 


22 
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Ellsberg Witness Asserts 
Military Falsified Reports 


By MARTIN ARNOLD 

Special to The New York Times 

LOS ANGELES, March 6— A Navy officer for "three years, 

Central Intelligence Agency an- ; "V’ e r T A tnMarch' 
alyst testified today at the gre^ommg the C.I.A. mMarch, 

Pentagon papers trial that he He ' j s a tail, slightly pudgy 
had attended conferences, in man, and he was wearing a 
Saigon and Hawaii and at the blue suit and a red tie when 
agency, in which the military he testified. The ttails of his 

b i . fleHmatoc White shlrt hun S out as he told 

purposely diminished estimates jury, “I’m a researcher and 

of enemy strength in Vietnam. no t a sp y > w hich is why I can 
The witness, Samuel A. come up here and talk.” 

Adams, said that there were He said that between October, 
“political pressures in the miU- S ed an a f mo f t P ^ c lusive’ly in 
tary to display the enemy as agency doing research on 
weaker than he actually was.” the vietcong, both at the agency 
He did not say why, but the offices in Langely, Va., and in 
to, contends that this was ■. 

done to make it appear that j^ep g 0 ; n g j n f ace 0 f w hat we 
the Army was winning the war. cou i d throw at them.” 

Mr. Adams said that the At one point, Mr. Adams used 
monthly estimates of the a green marking pen to show 
enemy's military strength, jjpoa J,l"mil!S?y 0 " toted 
called the order of battle, were var j ous “components” of the 
prepared for the press and for enem y — the guerrilla forces, 
the White House and that they f or instance — “purposely” to 
were so inaccurate that afterj lower the order of ,battle es ti- 
the enemy’s Tet offensive in mates. 

1 QfiR two official sets of esti"* He said that at the various 
1968, two official se s or esu conferences heId at the agency 

; mates had to be put together ^ fa Hawaii and Saigon, 

t each month, one by the Army, w hich he' called “the Pentagon 

ofKihH U,, o rronoir ' i. »» «« l r-, F r»1 1 1 rr «« r a rftm. 


the other by the agency. 


East,” the “intelligence com- 


The Adams testimony per- munity” debated with the mi 11- 
tains to a 1968 Joint Chiefs of ta f I 7. plates ° f ^ ^ 
Staff memorandum, eight pages A t one such conference, he 
of which are among the 20 sa i d> the Army’s top public re- 
,“top secret-sensitive” document lations general was present, 
iin this case. which “was unusual.” Also at- 

A Government witness, Lieut. '^pJcsIntative^oTGemWilliam 
Gen. William G. Depuy, assist- ^ v/estmoreland, then com- 
ant to the vice chief of staff manding officer of the Army 
of the Army, has testified that in Vietnam, and of the National 
disclosure of those eight pages Security Agency, the Defense 
damaged the national defense, Intelligence Agency and e 
was of advantage to a foreign ^ dams was questioned 

nation and could have helped by Charles R. Nesson, a Har- 
Hanoi during the Vietnam war. yard law professor who is one 
f An example of the informa- of the defense attorneys. The 

that U have 'to 

Hanoi, General Depuy said, was dur j ng t h e 1968 Tet offensive, 
the American estimates' of the the Army’s official order of 


jenemy order of battle. 

Mr. Adams said that he be- 
lieved the memorandum, writ- 
ten after the early Tet offense 
in 1968, “would be virtually 
useless” to a foreign nation, j 

The memorandum gave the 
enemy order of battle at 240,- 
000 troops, which Mr. Adams 
said “was not the best estimate 
of how many foemen there 
were." 


He told the jury that an of guerrillas.” 


battle estimates were “inher- 
ently unbelievable” and that 
"it is my belief the 240,001) 
figure was purposely low.” 

He said that he based that 
belief on his own studies, based 
on information from captured 
enemy documents, among other 
things, and “from statements 
by General Westmoreland, 
where he said at a news con- 
ference [in November, 1967] 
that the enemy is running out 
of men, more specifically out 


order of battle was “our esti- 
mate of how many baddies 
there are against us." 

Harvard Graduate 


The order of battle referred 
to in the 1968 joint Chiefs of 
one quoted by General Deputy 
said: 

“The enemy has been hurt 


Mr Adams, 38 years old, is badly in the populated low- 
a direct descendant of his 

colonial namesake He is a Har 00Q c(jmbat maneuver forces 
vard graduate who attended plus perhaps 2 5 per cent, or 
Harvard Law School for two 17 000, more impressed men and 
years and who . served as a boys, for a total of about 84,- 

A p p r o ve ^ o r s keffe°a s 1 f6i 


On ITS TROOP DATA 

By MARTIN ARNOLD 

Special to The New Vork Time* 

LOS ANGELES, March 7— 
The Government attempted to- 
day at the Pentagon papers 
trial to shore up the accuracy 
of the Army’s estimates of en- 
emy troop strength in Vietnam 
and at the same time to dis- 
credit a Central Intelligence 
Agency analyst who challenged 
those estimates. 

Thus the Government found 
itself fighting in court to give 
credence to statistics that the 
Government itself stopped using 
after the Tet offensive in 1968. 

The issue was the Order of 
Battle, the estimates that an 
army gives of the number of 
troops opposing it in combat. 

Yesterday, Samuel A. Adams, 
the analyst, who was the third 
defense witness, testified that 
there were “political pressures! 
5 11 the military to display the, 
enemy as weaker than he actu-j 
■ ally was.” The • defense con- 
tends that this was an effort 
to make it appear as if the 
Army was winning the war. 

Mr. Adams said that after 
the Tet offensive in 1968, two 
Orders of Battle were prepared 
each month, one by the Army 
and one by the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency. The latter was 
used by the Government be- 
cause it was more accurate, he 
said. 

Today, on cross-examination, 
David R. Nissen, the chief 
prosecutor, asked Mr. Adams 
whether it was not true that 
he objected to the Army’s Or- 


least 3,000 captured, and per- 
haps 5,000 disabled or died of 
wounds. He had peaked his 
force total to about 240,000 just 
before Tet, by hard recruiting, 
infiltration, civilian impress- 
ment, and downwards on serv- 
ice and guerrilla personnel.” 

Mr. Adams said that the cor- 
rect order of battle would have 
shown at least 400,000 enemy 
troops, not 240,000. 

The analyst said that he had 
read about General Depuy’s 
testimony in The New , York 
Times and that he had recalled 
writing reports showing that 
the general’s figures were 
wrong. 

' Earlier in the trial, after a 
battle between the defense and 
the Government, Federal Dis- 
trict Court Judge William Mat- 
thew Byrne Jr. ruled that the 
Adams reports must be turned 
over to the defense because 
they were exculpatory material. 

That is, they were evidence 
in the possession of the prose- 
cution'that would tend to prove 
the innocence of the defen- 
dants, Daniel Ellsberg and An- 
thony J. Russo Jr., who are 
accused of six counts of espion- 
age, six counts of theft and one 
count of conspiracy. The judge 
refused to allow Mr. Nesson to 
question Mr, Adams on what 
the defense contends were the 
Government’s attempts to sup- 
press those reports. 


der of Battle in 1967 and that 
the national intelligence esti- 
mates of that year still sup- 
ported the Army. 

Yes, the analyst agreed, that 
was true. 

Mr. Nissen asked if Mr. 
Adams’s complaints about th? 
Order of Battle had been in 
“your organization” heard by 
“very competent and senior 
people” who were apparently 
willing to go along with the 
Army’s figures. 

Again, Mr. Adams agreed 
that this was true, but he re- 
iterated that the national intel- 
ligence estimates changed “aft- 
er the Tet offensive” to use 
the C.I.A. figures, not the 
Army’s. 

Mr. Adams was asked what 
he meant by “political pres- 
sure” and whether “the Presi- 
dent” or other high-ranking of- 
ficials were forcing the use of 
lower Order of Battle estimates, 
and he answered that he had 
“heanl discussions of that.” 

He said that on “two occa- 
sions I was told in private by 
[Military] officers that what I 
was espousing was true” but 
that in public the officers kept 
repeating the lower Order of 
Battle estimates. 

Mr. Adams said that he knew 
not only from his own C.I.A. 
studies, but also from the 
Army's use of figures that the 
Army was fabricating the Order 
of Battle figures. This was 
done, he said, by not putting 
into them all the components 
that the agency used. 

He gave this example. The i 
Army’s criteria for adding en- 
emy troops to the Order of 
Battle were information con- 
tained either in captured en- 
emy documents or in prisoner 
of war interviews. 

But, he said, “pilots flying 
over an area would report anti- 
aircraft flak, but the military 
wouldn’t put it [the antiaircraft 
troops below] in their Order of 
Battle because there was no 
captured document or prisoner 
of war report.” 

“It was my feeling that if you 
see someone shooting at you, 
you put it in the Order of Bat- 
tle,” he added. 

To show the various enemy 
forces that the agency consid- 
ered part of the proper Order 
of Battle, Mr. Adams wrote 
them out yesterday on a large 
piece of paper on an easel, and 
this led to the judge’s admon- 
ishing one of the defendants, 
Anthony J. Russo Jr. 

Mr. Adams had written on 
the paper, for the jury to see, 
the following components: 
main/local forces, combat sup- 
port, irregulars and political 
cadre. 

During a court recess, Mr. 
Russo added a fifth item, “the 
people." Mr. Nissen complained, 
and Federal District Court 
Judge William Matthew Byrne 
Jr. asked who had added an 

“I wanted to flesh it out,” 
Mr. Russo said. 

“This case is not being tried 
in a humorous vain,” Judge 
Byrne replied. 

“I apologize to the court, 
said Mr. Russo. 

The jupdge then told him 
that if he did such a thing again 
he would not get off with a sim- 
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Joseph Alsop :■ 

Analyzing 'the CIA’s Analysts 


Unwittingly, the country has just 
been given a prime sample of the gar- 
bage that people like Daniel Ellsberg 
have been peddling as historical truth. 
The garbage sample also shows why 
President Nixon has put In James 
Schleslnger Jr. as director of the Cen- 
tral. Intelligence Agency, to effect a 
forceful clean-out In some areas. 

>>The particular pail of garbage 
served up at Ellsberg’s trial was the 
testimony of Samuel Adams, an ex-CIA 
analyst and esti mater. Adams darkly 
testified that in 1968, "there were polit- 
ical pressures from the military to dis- 
play the enemy as weaker than he ac- 
tually was.” Normally, one must add, 
nothing could be more stale than an 
old row about just how many North Vi- 
et'namese and Vietcong troops were in 
the field in 1968. 

..This particular old row is worth ex- 
amining, however, because it tells such 
a lot about ,what may be called the 
Ellsberg-type in government, and also 
about the operations of a crucial but 
obscure part of our government. The 
story begins, then, in late 1965 or early 
1966, .when President Lyndon Johnson 
declared, in effect,. “Now we’re in a 
guerilla war, I want someone to tell 
me'just how many guerillas there are.” 

ISIo one in the U.S. government has 
ev.gr thought of responding to this 
kipd of presidential command with 
blfeak' honesty, by saying: “I’m sorry, 
Mr.'President, we just don’t know.” At 
that time, of course, no one did know, 
for at that time in Vietnam, our forces 


were not fighting guerillas — which is 
how you find out how many there are. 
We were instead fighting the enemy’s 
big units, a necessary first stage. 

Nonetheless, an incomparably ridicu- 
lous; estimating, process at once began 
among the civilian analysts in the CIA, 
add also among the military analysts 
in' Saigon and the Pentagon. The sys- 
tfcmj,' in both cases, was to start with 
ttyfe. ideal “table of organization” im- 
posed by Hanoi in the Soi^th. This indi- 
cated the numbers of guerillas Hanoi 
regarded as desirable at every level, 
hatiilet, village, district and finally prov- 
ided'-'', i 

• With some difficulty, the numbers of 
hamlets, villages and districts in South 
Vietnam were ascertained. Multiplica- 
tions were then made, on the basis of 
the" ideal table of organization. The 
military analysts’ result was 180,000. 
guerillas. The CIA result was 300,000 
guerillas. This was because the CIA 
analysts, anti-war. and anti;military,‘ 
too, insisted upon including a huge 
number for the almost purely imagi- 
nary “secret self defense forces." 

The first sequel was one of the most 
ludicrous bureaucratic wars in the of- 
ten-ludicrous history, of the intelli- 
gence bureaucracy. Meetings were 
held on both sides of the Pacific, as 
Adams indicated at the Ellsberg trial. 
Charges were hurled at the military by 
the- civilians, and vice versa. Appar- 
ently, Adams participated. So did one 
of the men CIA director Schlesinger 
has now brought into the agency from 
outside, Maj. Gen. Daniel Graham— 
but 'Graham was on the side of com- 
parative common sense. 

One has to use the word 
“comparative,” because of the second 
sequel. After the Tet offensive in 1968, 
the task of fighting guerillas was belat- 
edly taken in hand in Vietnam. It soon 


became apparent that the number of 
guerillas had been enormously exag- 
gerated. This was shown in other ways, 
too, such as the heavy, steadily increas- 
ing use of North Vietnamese replace- 
ments at all levels in the Vietcong mil- 
itary apparatus. North Vietnamese 
would never have been used in this 
manner, if southerners had been ob- 
tainable. v s 

By agreement, therefore, the "CIA 
and the army quietly reduced the guer- 
illa total on the official “order of bat- 
tie” to only 60,000 men. Thus the mili- 
tary analysts had been wrong by a fac- 
tor of three, and the CIA analysts had 
been wrong by a factor of five. It is at 
lea^t better to be wrong by throe in- 
stead of five — which is why the Adams 
testimony is garbage. 

Tlie foregoing, one must add, wa3 
only one of the passionate errors that 
the CIA analysts produced in the Viet- 
namese war. Another specimen was 
the famous estimate that Hanoi was 
putting only minimal supplies through 
the Cambodian port of Sihanoukville. 
This estimate was later shown to be 
wholly false by the CIA itself. 

These errors resulted, in turn, from 
a peculiar historical bias. Here con- 
sider the former colleagues of Samuel 
Adams, who were obstinately wrong 
about the, Soviet re-invasion of Hun- 
gary, about the Soviet missiles in 
Cuba, and about the Soviet invasion of 
Czechoslovakia — all,, presumably, be- 
cause they did not wish to believe that 
such dreadful things could happen. It 
can- be seen, then, why CIA Director 
Schlesinger has been given a job to do. 

© 1973, Los Angeles Timea 
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Fingerprints Found on Papers, 


pie “warning.” 

judge Byrne said, that Mr. 
Russo was also being unfair 
to his co-defendant, Daniel 
Ellsberg, who was being “put 
in jeopardy.” All this occurred 
bpefore the jury returned from 
the recess. ' 

The cross-examination of Mr. 
Adams will continue tomorrow 
morning. 

The next defense witness is 
scheduled to be McGeorgc 
Bundy, special assistant to . 
Presidents Kennedy and John- 
son for national security af- 
fairs, who is now president of 
the Ford Foundation. 


By MARTIN ARNOLD 

Special to The New York Timr.i 

LOS ANGELES, Feb. 22 — the documents in Mrs. Rcs- 
Deemcr E. Hippensteel, a re- nick’s advertising office in Oc- 
tired F.B.I. agent, testified to- tober,- 1969, and she and Vu 
day that he had found the fin- Van Thai, former South Viet- 
gerprints of Daniel Ellsberg, nam Ambassador to the United 
Anthony' J. Russo Jr., Lynda States, have been named as co- 
Sinay Resnick and Dr.. Ells- conspirators in this case, but 
berg's son, Robert, then 13 Rt>t co-defendants. 


years old, on the Pentagon pa- 
mpers that were removed from 
"tile Rand Corporation. 


, More Testimony Tuesday 
Mr. Hippensteel is scheduled 
to testify again on Tuesday 


The Government is contend- a h 0 ut Mr. Thai’s fingerprints’ 
ing that Mr. Russo, Dr. Ells- being on the documents, if by 
bergs codefendant in the Pen- t ] lat jj me th e Government can 
tngon papers trial, and Mrs. g et p ast t ; ie j e g a j technicalities 
nesmek and Robert Ellsberg t hat so far have kept Mr. Thai’s 
Ellsberg were persons not cn- name out of this trial. ! 
titled to receive the Pentagon Tuesday’s testimony will con- 
papers and two other top-secret pj u( j e> f or the time being, the 


documents involved in this tri- 
al, but "that they did receive 
them from Dr. Ellsberg. 

Dr. Ellsberg made copies of 


Government's case against Dr. I 


Ellsberg and Mr. Russo, who 
are. accused of eight counts of 
espionage, six counts" of theft 
and one count of conspiracy. 

The defense would like to 
keep Mr. Thai’s name in partic- 
ular out of the case because it 
does not want the jury to be 
reminded that Dr. Ellsberg and 
Mr. Russo are accused of show- 
ing the papers to a foreign na- 
tional. 

The defense will start on 
Tuesday to present its case to 
the jury. This will start with 
an opening statement by Leo- 
nard I. Weinglass, an attorney 
for Mr. Russo, who reserved 
his right to open when the 
trial first started. 
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By United Press International 

LOS ANGELES, Feb. 26 — 
Federal District Court Judge 
Matthew M. Byrne dropped one 
espionage charge each against 
Daniel Ellsberg and Anthony J. : 
Russo today, but he, declined to 
order a directed verdict of ac- 
quittal in the Pentagon papers 
trial. 

After brief testimony from a ; 
final prosecution witness to- : 
morrow, tiie lawyers for Dr. 
Ellsberg' and Mr. Russo are to 
start presentation of their case, 
with 35 witnesses to be called 
over a seven-week period. 

The two counts of the indict- 
ment that Judge Byrne ordered 
stricken dealt with disposition 
of the papers concerning the 
evolution of the Vietnam war. 
lie ruled, in effect, that the 
prosecution had not proved its 
case in those counts so far as 
criminal intent was concerned. 

Judge , Byrne's ruling left 13 
counts remaining against the 
defendants, charging conspir- 
acy, theft of government docu- 
ments and espionage. 

Judge Byrne rejected defense 
arguments that the testimony 
.of 10 Government witnesses 
[was not sufficient to prove itSj 
case. ' 

The defense had contended' 
that information in the Penta-l 
gon papers was stale, that the 
Governmen had no right to con- 
trol dissemination of the docu- 
ments and that Dr. .Ellsberg had 
personal, privileged access to 
the study. 

• The defense case will begin 
with testimony from Rear Adm. 
Gene Larocque, retired, head of 
the Center for Defense Informa- 
tion, a private Washington 
.group that studies dissemina- 
tion of information on defense 
matters to the public. 

The second defense witness 
will be Samuel A. Adams of 
Leesburg, Va., an agent for the 
Central Intelligence Agency, 
who has submitted a memoran- 
dum declaring that testimony of 
.an Army general about the sen- 
sitivity of papers leaked by Dr. 
lEllsberg was inaccurate. 
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By Sanford J. Ungar 

! - Washington Post Staff Writer. 

. LOS ANGELES, Feb. 27— 
Daniel Ellsberg and Anthony 
J. Russo Jr. disclosed the top- 
secret Pentagon Papers be- 
cause the documents were 
“needed by the country” in 
evaluating the war in Viet- 
nam, one of their attorneys 
told a jury in federal court 
here today. 

Launching the defense case 
in the Pentagon Papers trial, 
Leonard I. Weinglass insisted 
that Ellsberg and Russo had 
commited no crime at all by 
their acts. 

Indeed, Weinglass told the 
jury, “It is the government 
which bent the law” by charg- 
ing Ellsberg and Russo with 
conspiracy, espionage and 
theft of government property. 

He promised that the de- 
fense will present “a long list 
of knowledgeable and expert 
people” as witnesses to sup- 
port that view and to explain 
the “relatively simple” issues 
in the controversial case. 

Most of those witnesses, he 
said, will be former officials of 
!t.he Kennedy and Johnson ad- 
..ministrations and retired mili- 
tary men who will contend 
that the Pentagon Papers had 
absolutely no relationship tc 
the “national defense.” 
i Sources close to the defense 
said that among the prospec- 
tive witnesses are John Ken- 
neth Galbraith, former U.S. 
ambassador to India; Theo- 
dore Sorenson, White House 
counsel to the late President 
John F. Kennedy; and Morton 
H. Halperin, who was deputy, 
assistant secretary of defense 
in the Johnson administration 
and worked on the National 


’ Security Council staff early in 
the Nixon administration. 

But Weinglass told the ju- 
rors they would also hear 
from people currently in gov- 
ernment, including Rep. Paul 
N. (Pete) McCloskey, Jr. (R- 
Calif.) and Samuel A. Adams, 
analyst for the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency. 

The defense attorney began 
his opening to the jury only 
moments after the prosecution 
formally rested its case 
against Ellsberg and Russo 1 
this morning. 

The final prosecution evi- 
dence came from an FBI fin- 
gerprint expert, who testified 
I that he had found on the Pen- 
tagon Papers the fingerprints 
I of Vu Van Thai, a former 
South Vietnamese ambassador 
to the United States and a 
close friend of Ellsberg’s 
while both were working at 
the Rand Corp. in Santa Mo- 
nica. 

U.S. District Court Judge W. 
Matt Byrne Jr. permitted the 
testimony about Thai — named 
as an unindicted co-conspira- 
tor in the case — only after 
chief prosecutor David R. Nis- 
sen produced a properly au- 
thenticated set of the former 
diplomat’s fingerprints. 

An earlier set had been re- 
jected by the judge, and the 
new fingerprints were flown 
here from Saigon over the 
weekend. I ' 

Weinglass, his characteristi- 
cally shoulder-length hair 
cropped short for the occa- 
sion, spoke to the jury in slow, 
unemotional tones from a lec- 
tern in the middle of the 
I courtroom. 

He made it clear from the 
outset that the defense would j 
►.not dispute the essential fact, 
;.at the heart of the prosecution) 


case — that Ellsberg and Russo 
photocopied the Pentagon Pa- 
pers at the office of Lynda Si- 
nay, a Los Angeles advertising 
woman, in October, 1969. 

But Weinglass insisted that 
the papers and other top se- 
cre documents covered by the 
indictment do not fall into the 
“very limited and narrow” cat- 
egory of information whose 
disclosure is banned by the 
Federal Espionage Act, in- 
formation "relating to the na- 
tional defense.” 

What military information 
is contained in the documents 
was either “stale” of already 
“in the public domain" in 
1969, he contended. 

But the real importance of 
the Pentagon Papers, he told 
the jury, was found in the 
“insights” they contained 
abdut “how and why” the^, 
'United States became iiv 
■volved in Vietnam — what they 
told about “the political and- 
social revolution” in Vietnam 
and about the “troublesome, 
role” of the United States 
there. . 

“All of this information was 
necessary to the ongoing tie-' 
bate about Vietnam” in I960,'- 
when Ellsberg and Russo pIkk 
tocopied the papers, he said. ,. 

Sounding a common defense, 
theme in the case, the attor-‘ 
ney also contended that the' 
documents were “improperly 
classified top secret” even 
though they contained inform- 
ation that did not require clas- 
sification. 

As for the theft charges, 
Weinglass asserted that the 
defense could show that the. 
Pentagon Papers were not' 
“government property” at all,, 
but belonged to three retiring' . 
Defense Department officials. ‘ 
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.By Sanford J. Unfiar 
Wnshimuon Post 8UUI Writer 

LOS ANGELES, Feb. 28— 
The first defense witness in 
the Pentagon Papers trial, a 
retired admiral, testified today 
that disclosure of the top-se- 
cret documents could not have 
caused “injury to the United 
States’’ or “advantage to a for- 
eign nation." 

Rear Adm. Gene LaRocque 
said that operational plans dis- 
cussed in the papers were 
•“hopelessly out-of-date and ut- 
terly useless” , by the time 
Daniel Ellsberg and Anthony 
J. Russo Jr. photocopied the 
documents in late 1969. 

But when he was asked to 
describe the subject of one of 
the operational plans, Admiral 
LaRocque invoked its security 
classification as a reason for 
not doing so. 

“tyo sir, I’m not at liberty to 
discuss that,” the witness told 
Leonard I. Weinglass, Russo’s 
attorney, who questioned him 
about “Operational Plan 32” 
of U.S. Pacific Forces. “That’s i 
a top secret document.” 

(An essential part of Ells- 
berg’s and Russo’s defense 
against charges of conspiracy, 
espionage and theft of gov- 
ernment property is their 
claim that the Pentagon Pa- 
pers were improperly classi- 
fied top secret.) 

LaRocque, who retired last 
April after 31 years in the 
Navy, is director of the 
Center for Defense Informa- 
ton in Washington, an inde- 
pendent research organization 
■which studies military issues. 

The former commander of a 
destroyer , division and. a 
guided missile 91 ’ulser and 
once a lecturer on strategic 
planning at the Naval War 
College, he is Ellsberg’s and 
Russo’s answer to Lt. Gen. 
William G. dePuy, assistant to 
the Army vice chief of staff. 

DePuy, as a prosecution wit- 
ness, told the jury that the 
U.S. “national defense” could 
hfive been seriously affected 
by 'disclosure of one of the 
documents duplicated by Ells- 
berg and Russo, a 1968 report 
by Gen. Earle C. Wheeler, 
then Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, assessing the 
results of the . Vietnamese 
Communists’ Tet offensive. 

But LaRocque disagreed in 
every detail. ' 

He testified that the 
Wheeler report was probably, 
“of little use” to foreign intel- 
ligence analysts, and he char-, 
acterized the document as a 
brief in support of a request 
for more ground troops by 
Qen. William C. Westmore- 


land, then U.S. commander in 
Vietnam. 

The retired Navy officer ob- 
served that another report, 
written by Westmoreland and 
released publicly by the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office in 
early 1969, fiontained "more 
extensive” information on the 
military situation in Vietnam 
than the classified documents 
disclosed by Ellsberg and 
Russo. 

Like some of the other mili- 
tary officers who have ap- 
peared in the case, LaRocque 
kept his eyes almost con- 
stantly trained on the jury 
box and gesticulated , with his 
hands , as he tried to reduce 
complex technical concepts to 
everyday vocabulary. 


.As he. testified, (lie jurors 
were permitted for the first 
time to read copies of one vol- 
ume of the Pentagon Papers. 

Some jurors seemed so- ab- 
sorbed in their reading that 
U.S. District Court Judge W, 
Matt Byrne Jr. had to inter- 
rupt them and remind them to 
listen to the testimony. 

The questioning of LaRoc- 
que was suspended before 
chief prosecutor David R. Nis- 
san began his cross-examina- 
tion because defense attorneys 
had not yet' made , their com- 
plete exhibit list available to 
the proesecution. Byrne or- 
dered that they do so by Thurs- 
day morning. 

At a hearing later in the 
day, the judge again refused 


to permit the prosecution to 
use the military pay scale as 
Its proof that the Pentagon 
Papers were government prop- 
erty worth more than $100. 

Nissen claimed this was ap- 
propriate evidence because a 
number of military officers 
worked on the Defense De- 
partment task force that com- 
piled the Pentagon Papers. 

The theft statute undor 
which tho defendants are 
charged 'requires that the 
property allegedly stolon bo, 
worth at least $100. 

Byrne’s ruling left the gov- 
ernment without any evidence 
on that point, but the judge 
nonetheless rejected a new de- 
fense motion to dismiss the 
theft counts in the indictment. 
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By MARTIN ARNOLD 

Special lo The New York Times 

LOS ANGELES, March 1 
The chief ' prosecutor in the 
Pentagon papers trial set out 
today to undercut the first de- 
fense witness, who had testi- 
fied against the prosecution 
argument that publication of 
the papers had damaged the 
national defense or proved 
helpful to the enemy. 

Developing a battle of words 
and wills, the prosecutor, Da- 
vid R. Nissen, cross-examined 
retired Rear Adm. Gene La- 
Rocque. 

Admiral LaRocque is now the 
director of the Center for De- 
fense Information, a private or- 
ganization that collects defense 
information and disseminates it 
to the public. He had formerly; 
commanded ships and had been 
on the planning directorate ofj 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. He 
was called as a defense witness 
to rebut the testimony of two 
generals. 

They had testified to the ef- 
fect that disclosure of the Pen- 
tagon papers .and other docu- 
ments in this case had damaged 
the country’s national defense 
and could have been helpful to 
Hanoi during the war in Viet- 
nam. 

Purpose of Center 

On Tuesday ’ and yesterday 
he had testified on direct ex- 
amination that both those prop- 
ositions were wrong. A short 
man, wearing a pale blue suit, 
the admiral has a habit of tak- 
ing off his glasses, leaning for- 
ward in the witness chair and 
squinting at his questioners, as 
if- to say that no normal man 
could doubt either his word or 
his judgment. 

Mr. Nissen started off the 
cross-examination today by im- 
plying that the Center for De- 


fense Information was some- 
how unpatriotic. His first ques- 
tion, for instance, asked the 
admiral if “the purpose of the 
center” was not "to challenge 
the national defense of the 
Government.” 

It is "to explain the national 
defence,” the admiral replied. 

Does not the center take po- 
sitions in opposition to the de- 
fense policies of the country? 
Mr. Nissen asked. -. 

The center makes “objective” 

| studies of the country’s de- 
fense policies and weapon sys- 
tems and “makes both sides 
[of the questions] available to 
the public,” Admiral LaRocque 
answered. 

The prosecutor than asked 
the admiral if it was not true 
that the center opposed nuclear 
aircraft carriers, the Navy ship- 
building program, foreign mili- 
tary assistance and foreign aid, 
and the admiral answered that 
the center “is not opposed to 
any of those programs.” ■ 
Preparation of Witness 

A witness is allowed to refer 
to notes when he is testifying, 
and seldom, if ever, does a wit- 
ness testify without first having 
been prepared by attorneys, 
often for hours on end. 

Admiral LaRocque had been] 
prepared by the attorneys for 
Daniel Ellsberg and Anthony J. 
Russo Jr., who are accused of 
six counts of espionage, six 
counts of theft and one count; 
of conspiracy. 

Mr. Nissen asked the admiral 
about every telephone conver- 
sation and meeting he had hadj 
with defense attorneys or con- 
sultants; he asked him about 
the notes he used 'during hisj 
testimony, and about a weighty 
notebook called “Trial Note - 1 
book for Witness Preparation” 
that the defense has prepared 
for its witnesses to read. 


“I see many pages with hand- 
writing on the back,” Mr. Nis- 
sen said; as' He arid the. admiral 
looked over the notebook to- 
gether before, the ..jury. “There’s' 
two pages [of handwriting],” " 
the admiral sai'd. V: ' 

Notes Destroyed , n 
The,- implication of. -Mr., Nis- 
en’s cross-examination 1 , ' was 
that the admiral and the de- 
fense had done many clandes- 
tine things together to prepare 
for this case. At one point Mr. 
Nissen asked the admiral what 
documents he had carried out 
here from Washington. . 

“I brought along a cop of 
the Constitution of the United 
States,” .the admiral replied. At 
another point, the admiral did' 
admit that he had flushed some 
of his notes on the case down a 
toilet bowl. Mr. Nissen pounced 
on this, and asked him if he 
always flushed his writings 
away. • .- ■ 

He answered: “Any notes I 
make, from my long experience 
in the Navy, you learn to tear 
them up in little pieces and 
flush them down the toilet.” 
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ELLSBERG TRIAL 
HEARS M’CLOSKEY 


By MARTIN ARNOLD 

Special to The New York Times 

LOS ANGELES, March 2— 
Representative Paul N. McCIos- 
key testified today at the Pen- 
tagon papers trial that dis- 
closure of one of the volumes 
of the papers "could not have 
been used to the injury of the 
United States or to the advan- 
tage of a foreign nation." 

The California Republican 
was the second witness in be- 
half of Daniel Ellsberg and 
Anthony J. Russo Jr., and he 
was allowed to testify as a 
former Marine colonel and as 
a member of Congress on 
iWhether the national defense 
had been damaged. 

But United States District 
Court Judge William Matthew 
Byrne Jr. refused to let him 
testify at length on the Gov- 
ernment’s system of classifying 
documents. 

Mr. McCloskey is a member 
of the House Committee on 
Government Operations and 
chairman of its Subcommittee 
on Government Information. 
As subcommittee chairman and 
as an outspoken critic of the 
war in Vietnam, he has, he 
testified, been studying the 
Government’s policy on classi- 
fying information. 

He said that he believed the 
Freedom of Information Act 
should be overhauled. 

He said under direct exam! 
nation by Charles R. Nesson, 
a defense attorney, that the 
Pentagon papers volume about 
the first Marine landing in 
Vietnam came, to his attention 
in the spring of 1971, and that 
he read it then. 

“There is nothing in this 
volume that could have been 
used to the injury of the United 
States and to the advantage of 
a foreign nation,” he said. 

Mr. McCloskey, in a sense, 
is the first celebrity witness 
at this trial, and the 10 women 
on the jury beamed at him 
when he appeared in the court- 
room. 

View on National Defense j 
Earlier, Rear Adm. Gene La-! 
Rocque, retired, the first de- 
fense witness, said under 
cross-examination that "noth- 
ing the United States did in 
Vietnam or happened to it in 
Vietnam in any way had any 
bearing on the United States’ 
national defense.” He re- 
iterated his view this way: 

‘Nothing the United States 
did in Vietnam had any rela- 
tion to the national defense.” 

Dr. Ellsberg and Mr. Russo 
are on trial on six counts of. 
espionage, six of theft and 
one of conspiracy. To prove 
espionage, the Government 
must first prove that their ac- 
tions damaged the national de- 
fense. 

All of the documents in this 
case pertain to America’s in- 
volvement in Vietnam, and 
two Army generals have tes- 
,ti fed for the Government that 
(disclosure of those documents 
did damage the national de- 
fense. 

Admiral LaRocque, now di- 
rector of the Center for De' 
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Secrets of Freedom 


fense Information in Washing- 
ton, was asked by Mr. Nissen 
to suppose that the United 
States troops had been de- 
feated in Vietnam. Would not 
that, he was asked, bear on the 
national defense? 

“I cannot speculate about 
that,” he said, adding, “The 
troops of the United States 
were not defeated in Vietnam.” 

He said that the United 


By C. L. Sulzberger 

Democratic governments are puz- 
zled by contradictions between the de- 
sire to inform their populations freely 
and completely while preserving from 
public disclosure legitimate secrets 
deemed essential to national security 
in 1 a nuclear-missile world. 

The inherent contradictions can 
never satisfactorily be resolved. 
France, for example, has kept on the 
books for more than a century and 
during three republics statutes: that 
would be considered repressive cen- 
sorship by many Americans. West Ger- 
many, with relatively recent memories 
of dictatorship, tends to lean over 
backwards in favor of freer news 
media. 

The British, most governable of 
democratic peoples because they are 
both pragmatic and patriotic by long 
tradition, have been trying to elabo- 
rate safeguard legislation for more 
than sixty years. The so-called Offi- 
cial Secrets Act actually comprises 
three separate laws of 1911, 1920 and 
1939. It bans disclosure of information 
“prejudicial to the safety or interests 
of the state” or possession of any 
official document by anyone who “has 
no right to retain it.” 

This strict interpretation has some- 
times produced such ridiculous exag- 
gerations as preventing press mention 
of King Edward VIH’s romance when 
the whole world knew about it. The 
London Sunday Telegraph won an ac- 
tion brought against it by the Govern- 
ment for publishing a patently over- 
classified report. Now a quiet inquiry 
is under way on whether modifications 
of existing law are desirable. 

The U.S, Government has had little 
success in its own attempts to bridge 
,the gap between public freedom and 
national security. Despite the First .' 
Amendment to the Constitution which 
prohibits any law abridging press free-' 
dom, two attempts were made (in 1798 
and 1918) to legislate against reveal- 
ing what was officially deemed secret 
by banning violations as “sedition.” 

Under existing statutes, as inter- 
preted by the courts, the Government 
has occasionally attempted to prose- 
cute disclosures of classified informa- 
tion as “espionage.” This is manifestly 
absurd. Nevertheless, it is obvious cer- 
tain secrets such as names of under- 
cover agents abroad,' movements of . 
atomic submarines, the exact design 
or specification of some weapons, or 
the targeting program of strategic 
arms should not be public property. 

A new effort to face this problem 
is now being prepared by the execu- 
tive branch, which has an interagency 
committee representing the Depart- 

forces, one to defend the 
United Staesa dn its territories, 
jand one that is deployed by 
thie President around the world 
for other purposes. By his defi- 
nition, only the former force 
is used for national defense, 
he said. . 

Then Leonard I. Weinglass, 
a defense attorney, asked him 
: |on redirect examination for the 
basis doe his opinion that 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


ments of Defense, State and Justice; 
'the White House, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the Central Intelligence 
and National Security Agencies, seek- 
ing to agree on revision of protective 
laws. 

Their ideas are to be included in a 
complex legal reform bill which, if 
drafted in time, is to be presented to 
Congress next month. The problems 
involved are so complex that few ob- 
servers expect legislative approval in 
much less than three years. 

The Justice Department wants to 
’ simplify existing procedures by: (1) 
having less official information clas- 
sified; (2) insisting on swifter declas- 
sification procedures; (3) creating an 
administrative set-up to deal with vio- 
lations of classification. The criminal 
laws are being re-examined with re- 
spect to security leakage. Point (3) of 
the program is being studied by the; 
interagency committee which is headed 
by John Eisenhower. 

The Administration Is understand- 
ably touchy about relations with the 
news media, which it is often accused 
of curbing — and it is not the first; 
Administration to suffer from such' 
- reproaches. It also acknowledges that 
the habit of classifying official docu- 
ments has been grossly exaggerated. 

Attorney General Richard G. Klein- 
dienst recently told me: "Our laws are 
often taken advantage of by bureau- 
crats to conceal mistakes under 
wrongly used classification stamps. It 
is necessary to define more precisely 
the areas of real security and then to 
enact specific laws to protect these; 
but in accordance with First Amend- 
ment safeguards of a free press.” 

Judgments involved concerning “real 
security” and total "freedom” enter a 
gray area of dispute in which even 
different executive departments dis- 
agree. The Pentagon has rigid ideas of 
defining matters to be considered of 
paramount national interest. 

Congress will have an excruciatingly 
difficult time in deciding what may 
properly be termed secret and how it 
should be kept. In an era of electronic 
bugging devices, copying machines and 
tape recorders it is harder to insure 
against leakage and in an American 
society where all forms of censorship 
are repugnant it is a delicate task to 
except certain types of information. 

All one can hope is that when the 
legislature has finally acted, the 
United States will find it is leaning 
neither toward excessive restrictions 
nor toward total license that could 
destroy freedom’s capacity to defend 
itself. 

nothing that had happened in 
Vietnam involved the national 
defense. He answered: 

“On the bais of our state- 
ment of purpose in Vietnam by 
President Johnson, who- said 
we were there to help South3 
Vietnam. McNamara clearly 
indicated it was a Vietnamese 
war. General Wheeler said the 
purpose of North Vietnam was 


to take over South Vietnam.' 

ApprovecfVor f^eieafse ^&§^08/07Tc°A-RD^77-00432R0ppi^0d1 I i had asked ^ 
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News 

Analysis 


By MARTIN ARNOLD 

Special to The New York Times 

LOS ANGELES, March 
jFrom the start, many constitu- 
tional authorities have seen the 
Pentagon papers trial as a 
major test of the Government’s 
| authority over information and 
the public’s access to it. But un- 
til Friday, when defense testi- 
mony began on the Govern- 
ment's system of classifying se- 
crets, the crucial 
First Amendment 
implications of the 
case had been 
somewhat ob- 
scured. They had 
been touched upon by lawyers 
for Daniel Ellsbcrg and An- 
thony J. Russo Jr. in their open- 
ing statements to the jury. 
Now, in the coming days, the 
defense will open as broad an 
attack against the classsifica- 
tion system as the trial judge 
will allow. » . 

The First Amendment arises 
in this case in the Govern- 
ment’s melding of the classifi- 
cation system, as defined by an 
Executive order, with the Fed- 
eral espionage, theft and con- 
spiracy statutes. The Govern- 
ment has never attempted this 
marriage before, and many 
lawyers believe that if the de< 
fendants are convicted, and that 
conviction is upheld, it will set 
legal precedents that could give 
the Government a degree of 
control over information that) 
it never had before. 

World War II and the cold 
war, the Korean war and the 
Vietnam war have so accus- 
tomed Americans to the concept 
of Government secrets and have 
so popularized the phrase “top 
secret,’’ for instance, that many. 


persons apparently believe 


there are laws governing what 
the Government labels top se^ 
cret information. But there is 
no such law. 

Congress has never passed 
an official secrets act makingj 
it a crime to disclose or pub 
lish any matter classified as 
top secret, largely because its 
validity under the First Amend- 
ment might be questionable, 
but also because of the pos- 
sibility that such a law would 
permit the Government to hide 
embarrassing information mere- 
ly by stamping it “top secret." 

The Atomic Energy Act, con- 
trols dissemination of what is 
called “restricted" information 
on nuclear matters and a Fed- 
eral statute controls the disclo- 
sure of communications intel- 
ligence, that is military codes, 
but Dr. Ellsberg and Mr. Russo 
are not accused of either, and 
the judge has ruled the com- 
munications code statute out of 
this case. 

The defendants are accused 


This concept of top secret 


designations rests not on law, 
but on Executive Order 10501, 
which was issued by President 
Eisenhower on Nov. 5, 1953, 
and has since been superseded 
by an act issued by President 
Nixon, but was in effect at the 
time that Dr. Ellsberg and Mr. 
Russo allegedly committed the 
crimes. 

The Government goes even 
further' in its theft charges.' It 
contends that because the in- 
formation contained in the 
Pentagon papers was classified 
top secret under Executive Or- 
der 10501, it owns that infor- 
mation, and that the informa- 
tion itself, as distinct from the 
paper it was printed on, was 
therefore subject to theft, 

In the conspiracy count, the 
Government contends that the 
defendants conspired to “de- 
fraud the United States” by 
impairing, obstructing, and 
defeating its lawful governmen 
tal function of controling the 
dissemination of classified Gov^ 


of six counts of espionage, sixlernment studies, reports, mem- 
of theft and one of conspiracy. 1 
The Espionage Act, as its name 
implies, is directed at espion- 
age, not at leaking information, 
and the particular section in- 
voked against the defendants 
has been used in the past only 
against persons alleged to have 
to a foreign country informa- 
tion that would damage the na- 
tional defense. 

In this case, however the 
Government is in essence try- 
ing to convince the judge and 
the jury that the disclosure of 
documents marked “top secret” 
is damaging to the national de- 
fense and helpful to a foreign 
country merely because they 
are marked “top secret.” 
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|admiral whether, if the United 
States had used the weaponry 
in Vietnam that it would use 
to defend the United States, 
the admiral would then say 
that the national defense had 
been involved in that war. 

“No, because to defend the 
United States you have to have 
a creditable foe against the 
United States,” he answered. 

“We were not threatened by 
North Vitnam. We went 
through a very tortuous period 
resolving whether we should be 
involved in that adventure or 
not, and the national defense of 
.the’ United States was not in- 
| volved in Vietnam when we had 
that option.” 

28 


By MARTIN ARNOLD 

Special lo The New York Times 

LOS ANGELES, March 5— 
The judge in the Pentagon pa- 
pers trial ruled out today the 
“justification defense,” under 
which the ' defendants would 
have argued that the motiva- 
tion for disclosing the secret 
study of United States involve- 
ment in Vietnam was to get 
information to Congress. 

Howover, Federal District 
Judge William Matthew Byrne 
“Jr. told Charles R. Nesson, a 
defense lawyer, to prepare a 
memorandum of law on the 
matter, indicating that he 
might allow the defense at a 
later time. 

The “justification defense,” 
which is widely accepted in 
some cases but rare in this 
type of trial, holds that any 
evil committed by the defend- 
ants was not as great as the 
evil that was avoided because 
of their acts. 


orandum and communications.” 

Again, there is no statute 
that defines the classification of 
documents as a "lawful Govern 
ment function” and again the 
Government has never made 
such a contention in any pre- 
vious case. If it is upheld in 
this case, the Justice Depart- 
ment could then invoke the 
general conspiracy laws against 
Government officials and news- 
men who act together to pub- 
licize classified matter. 

Since the trial judge has re- 
fused thus far to allow the 
“right to know” issue to be 
raised before the jury, it must 
be done indirectly, and that 
will be through the defense at- 
tack on the classification sys- 
tem, which will take place this 
week if all goes as scheduled. 

Thus, the defense will try to 
present testimony to show that 


overbroad, and that once a doc- 
ument is classified it is seldom 
declassified, despite the passage 
of time and events. 

The defense will also seek to 
introduce evidence to the effect 
that responsible Government 
officials, from the President 
down, regularly .leak “top se- 
cret” information to the news 
media when it suits their pur- 
pose to do so, and they are not 
arrested when they do. 

Many of the documents in 
this case were classified under 
the doctrine of derivative clas- 
sification, and that is not even 
mentioned in Executive Order 
10501, let alone in any statute. 
It is merely in the Defense De- 
partment regulations, and it 
works with a pyramid-like ef- 
fect. 

That is, derivative classifica- 
tion is a doctrine that provides 
that if you produce a study or 
a, report that is based on just 
one sentence of research that 
has previously been classified, 
then that report must also eb 
classified. 

The defense will not contend 
that the executive branch does 
not have the right to classify 
documents; it will argue only 
that the documents in this case 
were not properly classified and 
that such classification has 
nothing to do with the statutes 
under which Dr. Ellsberg and 
Mr. Russo were indicted. 

The Government has ac- 
knowledged that it is trying 
to skirt the First Amendment 
issues in this case and so far 
the trial judge has not allowed 
much testimony that touches on 
those issues. But he has said 
that he will allow testimony 
on whether the particular docu- 
ments in this case were, one, 
properly classified at the time 
that the offenses were allegedly 
committed and, two, whether 
they were indeed classifiable. 

That is only the beginning 


the classification system is of this phase of the trial. 


Mr. Nesson gave two exam- 
ples. One was a case in which 
survivors in a lifeboat were 
acquitted of cannibalism after 
they ate their fqllow passen- 
gers to avoid starvation. 

The other involved the hypo- 
thetical situation of a man who 
was walking down the street 
and saw a woman being raped. 
Nearby was a blind person 
with a cane. The man grabbed 
the cane from the blind per- 
son, thus committing a crime, 
and beat up the rapist. 

'Would not the grabbing of 
the cane fall under the justifi- 
cation defense? Mr. Nesson 
asked the judge. 

In this case, Mr. Nesson 
wanted to introduce the justi- 
fication defense through the 
testimony of Representative 
Paul N. McCloskey Jr., Repub- 
lican of California. 

In a memorandum support- 
ing the use of that defense, 
Mr. Nesson said that “the war 
in Vietnam was unquestionably 
an evil of the greatest magni- 
tude” and that the 18 volumes 
of the Pentagon papers in- 
volved in this case "contained 
much information about the 


war of which Congress had; 
been deprived and which Con- 
gress needed to properly per- 
form its constitutional func-, 
tions.” 

“The executive branch ; 
wrongfully withheld the Viet- 
nam study from Congress,” Mr. 
Ncsson’s memorandum went on 
and "the defendants undertook 
to deliver to Congress the in- 
formation contained in the Viet 
nain study” because they ‘‘be- 
lieved, rightly, that Congress 
could get the information in 
no other way.” 

“The defendants acted with 
awareness of two great evils, 
the prosecution by the execu- 
tive branch of the war in Viet- 
nam and the executive branch’s 
subversion, through informa- 
tion control, of the powers and 
responsibilities of Congress,” 
Mr. Nesson wrote. 

Mr. McCloskey, in another 
memorandum to the judge, sup- 
ported the defense’s position 
and gave details of how Con- 
gress had been deprived of the 
information. He was prepared 
to testify, Mr. Nesson said, that 
the acts of the defendants were 
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“precisely tailored to the evils 
thcv saw.’’ 

The defendants, Daniel Ells- 
berg and Anthony J. Rosso Jr., 
are accused, in part, of “con- 
spiring to defraus the United 
States’’ of the information con- 
tained in the Pentagon papers. 

Leonard Weinglass, another 
defense attorney, argued that 
there was no law, only an Ex-' 
ecutive order, against leaking 
classified documents and that 
the “justification defense” was 
contemplated against the order. 

Mr. McCloskey did get to 
testify on his second day of 
direct examination that “mem- 
bers of Congress, committees 
of Congress, the Congress itself 
is entitled to receive top secret 
material, and we do almost on 
a daily basis when Congress 
is in session.” 

Information Flow 

Mr. McCloskey, the second 
defense witness, had been called 
to testify as a Congressional ex- 
pert on the flow of Government 
information and, as a former 
marine colonel, as an expert on 
one volume of the papers. That 
volume tells about the marine 
landing in Vietnam in 1965. 

Mr. McCloskey testified on 
Friday that disclosure of that 
volume in 1969 could in no way 
have affected the national de- 
fense. and so today, on cross- 
' examination, David R. Nissen, 
the chief prosecutor, started out 
to impeach him as a witness. 

Mr. Nissen asked him a series 
of questions about his military 
career and focused on maneu- 
vers Mr. McCloskey took part 
in in the summer of 1965 just 
south of here at Camp Pendle- 
ton. . 

Mr. McCloskey was pressed 
Unto service during the opera- 
tion, called Silverlance, more or 
les' as an actor. He played the 
part ''f an ambassador to a 
mythica’ country, Camelot, for 
the purpose of training marines 
on how to act in a friendly na- 
tion such as South Vietnam. Mr: 
Nissen elicited this to present 
teh implication that with such 
military training, Mr. McClos- 
key could hardly be taken seri- 
ously when he testified about 
the national defense. 
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’ Device at Hill Hearing: 
'Bug* 'or News Transmitter?. 

By Mary Russell would say only that no tape He did not know whether 

Washington post staff writer . marks were found on the d'e- the conversation was of a sen- 
A “sophisticated transmitter” vice. sitive nature, 

has been found in the main An FBI spokesman refused An authority in the techni- 
hearing room of the House *-° say whether the device was ca j aspects of broadcasting 
Foreign Affairs Committee £ U S Steadied nf final said yesterday the device, - as 
The device, not quite the conc i US i on on that.” The described by chairman Mor- 
size of a cigarette pack, may spokesman did acknowledge gan, sounds like one often used 
have been intended as a pug. that the mat t er was under in- by television crews and re- 
Or it may simply be a pocket ves tig a ti 0 n as a possible viola- porters. 

transmitter that a broadcaster tion of the interception of Committee Chairman 
left behind. Communications Act, the same Thomas E. Morgan (D-Pa.) de- 

The device was discoveied law under which seven men scribed the device as a rec- 
Monday morning lying on a were c h ar g e d with planting tangular metal box about 4 
table used' by the press when bugging devices at the Demo- by 1% by % inches, 
covering committee hearings. cra tj c National Committee’s Because it was first thought 
It was first thought to be a Watergate headquarters last to be a State Department pag- 
“bellboy" paging device j un e. ing device, Morgan said, “its 

brought into the room by Committee sources said that discovery was called to the 
someone accompanying Secre- no closed hearings were attention of the Congressional 
tary of State William P. Rog- scheduled in the next few Relations Office” of the de- 
ers : who testified before the weeks except for a Feb. 20 partment. Later in the day 
committee on Thursday, Feb, organizational meeting. The the security people who had 
8, Later it was ■ discovered to last closed hearing was on Oct. accompanied Rogers to the 
jbe a “sophisticated transmit- 12 when a Spokane, Wash., ex- hearing were also informed.- 
[ter with self-contained micro- position was discussed. State Department security 

phones and batteries” and was Other than Secretary people picked up the device 
turned over to the FBI Rogers’ testimony in open Tuesday morning and returned 

Committee sources say the hearings last Thursday on the it at 5 p.m. “with the informa- 
device was attached to the un- Vietnam peace agreement, the tion that it was not a bellboy 
derside of the table and was hearing room was used briefly but an electronic transmitter,” 
jostled loose by a member of last Wednesday night by some Morgan said, 
the cleaning crew who then committee members and King Morgan then asked that 
picked' it up and placed it on Hussein of Jordan. the FBI be called in and re- 

top of the table where a staff King Hussein was attending quested the bureau to “sweep" 
'member found it. a reception across the hall and all the other committee rooms 

Rep. IL R. Gross (R-Iowa), then went into the room with for “the possible presence , of 
a member of the committee, his security men and some any other devices.” None. was 
i said he had been informed the members, of the committee, found. 

device was taped underneath The members and the king sat Morgan said he- has asked 
the table. Other committee around a table and chatted the FBI for a complete report 
sources say it was strapped informally for a few minutes, upon completion of its investi- 
beneath the table. FBI sources a committee source said. gation. 


WASHINGTON STAR 
21 February 1973 



The chairman of the House _ room In operable condition for 
Foreign Affairs Committee an extended period of time, 
says that the battery in a “so- Morgan said he did not think 
phisticated transmitter” dis- that the device was placed in 

covered in the Committee relation to the visit of Jordan’s 

Hearing Room on Feb. 12 was King Hussein on Feb. 7. He 

dead. said Hussein’s informal con- 

; Rep. Thomas Morgan, ference with committee mem- 

D-Pa., made the disclosure bers in the hearing room was 

after a closed meeting of the a spontaneous affair after a 

committee in which he briefed reception across a hall, 
members about the investiga- The following day, Secretary 
tion into the discovery of the of State William P. Rogers ap- 

device. peared in open session before 


The FBI is investigating the 
discovery at Morgan’s request 
and is reporting to him on its 
progress every two days, he 
6aid. 

Morgan and other commit- 


tlie committee, and any bug- 
ging of that session would 
have been pointless. 

Committee sources con- 
firmed that the device was 


the woman and later turned 
over to the FBI. 

If the FBI has given Morgan 
any clues as to the origin of 
the device, he apparently did 
not ' share them with commit- 
tee members during yester- 
day’s briefing. 


tee sources refused to specu- 
late on whether the dead bat- 
tery in the cigarette-pack-size 
device indicated that it had 


found . 'by a cleaning woman 
Feb. 12 on the hearing room 
floor beneath a press table. 
The device apparently was 


been in the committee hearing placed on top of the table by 
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It’s easier now to get a look into those official papers that bureaucrats try to 
hide under "Secret” stamps. A federal law and a Nixon order have expanded 
the public’s "right to know.” But problems remain. 
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Under the 1966 Freedom of In- 
formation Act, federal officials may 
refuse to disclose nine types of 
records. Even these may be re- 
leased at the discretion of those 
in charge. 

Records that may be withheld 
include those concerning: 

1. National security or foreign 
policy, specifically those that are 
required by executive order to be 
kept secret. 

2. Internal personnel rules and 
practices of an agency, such as its 
reasons for hiring, firing and pro- 
moting employes. 

3. Matters required by law to 
remain secret, such as an individ- 
ual’s tax return. 

4. Trade secrets and other con- 


fidential commercial information, 
such as formulas or sales data. 

5. Internal memoranda and let- 
ters between consulting officials 
of one or more agencies. These 
are legally available only to some- 
one suing the agency. 

6. Personnel, medical and oth- 
er files, the disclosure of which 
would constitute a clearly unwar- 
ranted invasion of privacy. 

7. Investigations, which may 
contain unproven rumors and the 
names of informers. 

8. Reports relating to regula- 
tion of financial institutions. 

9. Geophysical information, in- 
cluding maps, concerning the lo- 
cation and description of oil, gas 
and water wells. 


A vast wealth of information— long kept 
hidden in files of the federal bureauc- 
racy— is finally being pried out for pub- 
lic scrutiny. 

Increasingly, despite often-vehement 
resistance from officials, records that 
once were secret are made available to 
Americans who ask for them. 

This is important to individuals and 
business firms in many ways. 

A taxpayer who is fighting an income- 
tax ruling, for instance, can now de- 
mand— and get— access to handbooks and 
other documents of the Internal Revenue 
Service that may help his case. 

A businessman, appealing an unfavor- 
able decision by the Federal Trade 
Commission or any other regulatory 
agency, can examine internal memoranda 
and other papers used by the agency in 
reaching its decision, This could help 
him challenge the agency’s ruling. 

A conservationist, opposing a construc- 
tion project, can get copies of the envi- 
ronmental-impact report that is required 
on federally funded projects. Informa- 
tion in that report could be important 
to the conservationist’s charges that the 
project would harm the environment. 

A consumer, questioning the quality 
of a product sold to the public, can de- 
mand to see the results from Govern- 
ment tests of the product. 

A historian, seeking military or diplo- 
matic documents stamped “Secret," can 
force a review of their classification and 
perhaps obtain their release. 

The public's right. Mainly responsi- 
ble for this increased availability of 
Government information are two events, 
of recent years which greatly expanded 
the public’s “right to know.” 

First: Congress in 1966 passed a 
Freedom of Information Act. This law 
reversed a long-standing policy of re- 
leasing Government records only to those 
“properly and directly concerned.” Fed- 
eral courts have interpreted the new law 
as severely restricting the power of Gov- 
ernment officials to withhold information 
from the public. 

Second: President Nixon, in March of 
1972, ordered the first overhaul in two 
decades of the U. S. system of protecting 
military and diplomatic secrets. 

The “right to know” that these actions 
assert is not spelled out in the U. S. 
Constitution. It is based on an idea that 
President Nixon put in these words: 

“Fundamental to our way of life is 
the belief that, when information which 
properly belongs to the public is sys- 
tematically withheld by those in power. 


the people become ignorant of their 
own affairs, distrustful of those who 
manage them, and— eventually— incapa- 
ble of determining their own destinies.” 

It was to prevent the improper with- 
holding of information that Congress 
passed the Freedom of Information Act. 
It grants “any person” clear access to 
“identifiable” public documents. 

Under that law, a person need give 
no reason for wanting to see a docu- 
ment. And each federal agency is re- 
quired to adopt “clear and workable” 
regulations explaining how the public 
can get copies of the agency’s records. 

Disclosure of information is to be the 
general rule— no longer the exception- 
according to guidelines laid down by 
the Justice Department’s Of- 
fice of Legal Counsel. All in- 
dividuals are to have equal 
rights of access to the rec- 
ords, and the burden of proof 
is put on the Government to 
justify the withholding of a 
document, not on the person 
who wants it. 

The law allows the Gov- 
ernment to withhold only 
nine types of records— and 
even they may be released at 
the discretion of officials in 
charge. The records exempt 
from mandatory disclosure 
include mainly papers per- 


taining to national security, 
law-enforcement investiga- 
tions and trade secrets, and 
internal memoranda. See the 
complete list below. 

Easing the burden. To 
help citizens obtain infor- 
mation to which they are 
entitled, the Government is 
taking a number of actions. 

Federal Information Cen- 
ters, where persons can get 
answers to questions concern- 
ing Government, now serve 
the nation’s 73 most populous cities. The 
centers are located in 36 key cities, and 
37 other cities are linked to them by 
toll-free telephone service. For a list of 
these cities, see page 50. 

The Government Printing Office pub- 
lishes and sells more than 24,000 books 
and pamphlets of virtually every size 
and description. These publications can 
be purchased either by mail or at any 
of the Printing Office’s 20 bookstores 
around the country. 

Nearly every federal agency has set 
up reading rooms, where the public can 
inspect records. Large agencies, such as 
the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, have reading rooms in 10 
regional headquarters. 

If a person seeking a federal docu- 
ment is turned down at first, he may ap- 
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peal to the head of the agency. If the 
decision is again unfavorable, he may 
sue in court to demand the document. 

Under this law, thousands of docu- 
ments have been released voluntarily to 
interested parties. But many were re- 
leased only after court action. 

Victories in court. Since the law 
became effective in 1967, some 200 
freedom-of-information suits have been 
filed. In roughly half these cases, the 
Government has been ordered to pro- 
duce the requested document. Examples: 

The Consumers Union, publisher of 
“Consumer Reports” magazine, won the 
right to see raw scores from hearing-aid 
tests conducted by the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. The union wanted the 
scores for a magazine article on hearing- 
aid quality. 

Ralph Nader’s Center for the Study 
of Responsive Law— investigating the 
safety of handling pesticides-extracted 
reports on the subject from the Agricul- 
ture Department. 

American Mail Line, Ltd., a steamship 
firm, forced the Federal Maritime Sub- 
sidy Board to turn over a memorandum 
used by the Board in denying the com- 
pany a 3.3-million-dollar subsidy. 

In cases involving access to informa- 
tion, courts— with some major exceptions 
—have tended to lean toward the pub- 
lic’s right to know and have narrowly 
defined the Government’s power to with- 
hold information. 

Courts have generally rejected broad 
interpretations of the exemptions for 
trade secrets and other commercial or 
financial information. 

Courts have also leaned toward the 
public in this controversy: Should an 
agency’s internal memoranda be made 
public? 

The Government contends that such 
disclosure would inhibit “full and frank” 
advice from a Government technician to 
his boss. But courts have ruled that if a 
memorandum is the basis for the agen- 
cy’s final action, it becomes a public 
record and should be revealed. 

On the other hand, courts have con- 
sistently refused to order the Govern- 
ment to produce information relating to 
defense and foreign policy. 

The Supreme Court, on January 22, 
upheld the President’s power, under the 
Freedom of Information Act, to classify 
documents for security reasons without 
his classification’s being subject to review 
by a court. 

That decision rejected attempts by 33 
members of Congress to force the dis- 
closure of secret reports on an under- 
ground nuclear test in Alaska in 1971. 

Courts also have leaned heavily to- 
ward the Government’s side in the pro- 
tection of investigatory files and most 
records concerning personal matters. 

No penalty. Critics have charged 
that enforcement of the Freedom of In- 
formation Act is weak. There is no sin- 
gle agency to administer it -throughout 
the Government, and there is no penal- 
ty for officials who improperly withhold 
information. In addition, the appeal sys- 
tem is time-consuming and expensive. 

The House of Representatives’ Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee, which 
held extensive hearings on the subject 
early in 1972, concluded that the law is 
being impeded by widespread delay 
and evasion on the part of federal offi- 
cials. In a report published last Septem- 


ber, the Committee said: 

“The efficient operation of the Free- 
dom of Information Act has been hin- 
dered by five years of foot dragging by 
the federal bureaucracy.” 

The Committee found that major fed- 
eral agencies took an average of 33 days 
to respond to an individual’s first re- 
quest for information. If the request was 
denied and the person appealed the 
decision, the appeal process took an ad- 
ditional 50 days. 

Persons seeking records are often dis- 
couraged by the high fees many agen- 
cies charge for compiling and copying 
requested data. 

As an example, Harrison Wellford, 
attorney for Ralph Nader’s Center for 
the Study of Responsive Law, won a 
two-year court battle requiring the Ag- 
riculture Department to furnish research 
reports about the safety of handling pes- 
ticides. Then he was told that the re- 
ports were filed in folders containing 
confidential information about the manu- 
facturers, and that he would have to 
pay $91,840 to cover the cost of sepa- 
rating the releasable reports from the 
confidential information. 

“At that point,” says Mr. Wellford, 
“we decided to try to find other means 
to get the information.” 

Best-kept secrets. Perhaps the most 
voluminous— and certainly the most pio- 
tected— files are those containing military 
and diplomatic secrets. To “lift the veil 
of secrecy” from these files, Piesident 
Nixon last year issued Executive Order 
11652, replacing President Eisenhower’s 
1953 order. Mr. Nixon’s instruction has 
two objectives: 

First, to reduce the amount of mate- 
rial classified Top Secret, Secret or 
Confidential. These terms are defined 
elsewhere on this page. 

Second, to declassify the files earlier 
and more systematically than in the 

past. , . -j 

To make sure the new order is carried 
out, the President set up the Inter- 
agency Classification Review Commit- 
tee, headed by John Eisenhower, son of 
the late President. 

The task this committee faces is mon- 
umental in size. Officials at the National 
Archives say there are more than 760 
million pages of classified documents 
dealing with the period 1942 through 
1962 alone. David R. Young, executive 
secretary to the review committee, esti- 
mates that this mass is growing at the 
rate of nearly 200,000 pages a day. 

Behind these bulging files is a legion 
of secrecy-minded bureaucrats, who 
often classify information for reasons that 
are, at best, obscure. 

Instances are reported of officials 
classifying newspaper clippings. A 
memorandum suggesting that use of the 
Top Secret classification be reduced was 
once circulated in the Pentagon— and 
“believe it or not, that memorandum it- 
self was marked Top Secret,” a security 
officer reported. This officer estimated 
that only one half of 1 per cent of all 
classified material in the Defense De- 
partment actually contains genuine, mil- 
itary secrets. . • ■> 

Why arc Government officials so eager 
to classify their records? President Nixon 
recently suggested tone reason when he 
said: "Classification has frequently served 
to conceal bureaucratic • mistakes or to 
prevent embarrassment to officials and 


.Administrations.” 

Fewer classifiers. To curb abuses, 
the number of federal officials author- 
ized to classify documents has been re- 
duced sharply— from 43,586 to 16,238. 
In the Central Intelligence Agency, the 
number authorized to stamp. Top Secret 
has been cut by 86 per cent. 

Now, for the first time, agencies are. 
required by the Nixon Administration to 
compile and maintain complete lists of' 
employes who are authorized., to wield 
classification stamps. 

The White House also has tightened, 
the rules concerning the kinds of infor- 
mation which can be classified. In the 
past, material could be classified if its 
originator had even the remote expecta-' 
tion that disclosure could cause damage 
to national security. Now, under Mr. 
Nixon’s instruction, such information can 
be classified only if disclosure "could 
reasonably be expected” to endanger na- 
tional security. 

Also, in the past, classified informa- 
tion remained classified for 30 years— 
often long after it ceased to be danger- 
ous to U. S. interests. Now., the new 
Nixon order requires automatic declassi- 
fication after 10 years unless reasons am 
given in writing' for keeping the infor- 
mation on the hidden lists. Even then 
a person can challenge the classification 
and demand its/review. 

Costly task. Declassifying the ex- 
isting files will take decades-and be 
expensive. Just to complete the review 
of World War II records by 1975 will 
cost an estimated 4 million dollars— and 
Congress has appropriated only 1.2 mil- 
lion for that purpose. 

Still, officials believe the Nixon order 
has improved access to classified docu- 
ments. David Young reports that; of 177 
requests for declassification in the first 
three months of the new system, 83 re- 
quests were granted in full and 4 in 
part. Another 52 have been denied and 
38 are still pending. 

Requests granted include those , for 
release of papers relating to the ex- 
change of Soviet spy Rudolph Abel for 
the CIA pilot Gary Powers, and the 
1957 visit to Moscow by the late German 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer. 

Complaints continue, however. Lloyd 
C. Gardner, a Rutgers University, his- 
torian, has been trying in vain for 10 
years to get State Department papers 
on origins of the Korean War. He says: 
“For misdirection, subterfuge and cir- 
cumlocution, there has been.; nothing 
like this bureaucratic performance since 
the old-fashioned 'shell game.” 

“The New York Times,” after being 
turned down on 28 out of 31 requests 
for foreign-policy information, charged 
that the. new system actually reduces 
access to classified documents because 
now an inquirer must specify the docu- 
ment he wants to see-and few outsiders 
can know precisely which document 
contains the information they want. 

Despite all the recent changes, there- 
is general agreement that it is still a 
complex, expensive and time-consuming 
job to get information from Government 
files— civil or military. 

This has led to growth of an industry 
’in Washington: -- ■ * 

More than 15,000 lawyers and other 
representatives of 1,600 business and pro- 
fessional associations are employed at 
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digging out hard-to-get information 
sought by their employers. ■ 

Nevertheless, the balance is clcaily 
shifting-away from .the Governments 
desire to keep its files secret, and to- 
ward the public’s right to know. 
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Under an executive order is- 
sued by President Dwight Eisen- 
hower on Nov. 5, 1953, informa- 
tion requiring protection in the 
interest of national security can 
be classified in three categories 
—with access depending upon 
the security classification of a 
Government official or, in limit- 
ed cases, a private citizen in- 
volved in Government work. 

TOP SECRET: "Shall be ap- 
plied only to that information or 
material the defense aspect of 
which is paramount, and the un- 
authorized disclosure of which 
could result in exceptionally 
grave damage to the nation, 
such as leading to a definite 
break in diplomatic relations af- 
fecting the defense of the Unit- 
ed States, an armed attack . . . 
or the compromise of military 
or defense plans or intelligence 
operations, or scientific or tech- 
nological developments vital to 
the national defense." 

SECRET: "Shall be authorized 
. . . only for defense informa- 
tion or material the unauthor- 
ized disclosure of which could 
result in serious damage to the 
nation, such as by jeopardizing 
the international relations of the 
U. S., endangering the effective- 
ness of a program or policy of 
vital importance to the national 
defense, or compromising . . . 
defense plans, scientific or tech- 
nological developments impor- 
tant to national defense, or 
information revealing important 
intelligence operations.” 

CONFIDENTIAL: “Shall be 

authorized . . . only for defense 
information or material the un- 
authorized disclosure of which 
could be prejudicial to the de- 
fense interests of the nation.'^ 


Need information from or about 
a Government agency or depart- 
ment? If it is not convenient to get 
it directly from the agency’s head- 
quarters in Washington- 

Federal Information Centers 
have been set; up in 36 major cities. 

In addition, residents of 37 others 
may dial these centers toll free. 

At the centers— listed in the tel- 
ephone directory— federal employ- 
es either provide the answers 
sought or refer the inquirer to an 
agency which can do so. Cities 
with such centers and those with 
toll-free connections to centers (in 
parentheses) are: 

NORTHEAST: Boston (Providence): 

Buffalo (Rochester, Syracuse): 

Newark (Trenton): New York City 
(Albany, Hartford, New Haven); 
Philadelphia (Scranton): Pitts- 
burgh. 

SOUTHEAST: Atlanta (Birmingham, 
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Charlotte); Baltimore: St. Peters- 
burg (Jacksonville, Tampa); Miami 
(Ft. Lauderdale, West Palm Beach). 

NORTH CENTRAL: Chicago (Mil- 
waukee); Cincinnati (oolumbus, 
Dayton); Cleveland (Akron, Toledo); 
Detroit; Indianapolis; Kansas City, 
Mo. (St. Joseph, Topeka, Wichita);' 
Minneapolis; Omaha (Des Moines); 
St. Louis. 


SOUTH CENTRAL: Ft. Worth (Dal- 
las); Houston (Austin, San An- 
tonio); Louisville; Memphis (Chat- 
tanooga, Little Rock); New Orleans 
(Mobile); Oklahoma City (Tulsa). 

MOUNTAIN: Albuquerque (Santa 
Fe); Denver (Colorado Springs, 
Pueblo); Phoenix (Tucson); Salt 
Lake City (Ogden). 

PACIFIC: Honolulu; Los Angeles; 
Portland; Sacramento; San Diego; 
San Francisco (San Jose), and 
Seattle (Tacoma). 





By Jack Anderson 


The cloak-and-dagger boys 
at the Central Intelligence 
Agency -are trying to get an 
advance copy of a book which 
is highly critical of the CIA’s 
"dirty tricks department.” 

The author, ex-Air Force 
Col. 'L. Fletcher Prouty, was 
the Pentagon support officer 
for the CIA over a nine-year 
period. He did everything 
from supplying them with 
James Bond weapons to ship- 
ping three dozen lobsters to 
a CIA bigwig. And he has 
written a book about it, "The 
Secret Team.”- I 

To get the unedited galleys,! 
the' CIA library approached 
the , distinguished, Sidney 
Kramer bookstore only a few 
blocks from the White House. 
A representative of the book- 
store immediately called 
Prouty and suggested he' could 
"help the sale” of the book 
by providing a copy , of the 
galleys. ’ ■ •" . . 

- But Prouty had beon -In in- 
telligence 'too. long to, be an 
easy touch. He agreed to meet 
with the Kramer represent- 
ative and then secretly re- 
corded- their conversation. 
Here is a partial transcript: 

'Do- you represent others?" 
asked Prouty. 

I can tell you who wants 
this,” confided the emissary. 
"They’re on our backs— the 
CIA.” , - 

"They are?’? 

"Evidently someone was 
going to present them with a 
copy the day before yester 


but the deal fell through. 

Prouty refused to turn over 
the galleys to the CIA, which 
had a messenger waiting for 
them at the bookstore. We can. 
provide the CIA, however, 
with some of the highlights: 

CIA Secrets 

e The CIA, Prouty charges, 
trained agents in the Maine 
woods because of the similar- 
ity to the Russian fir forests. 
Then it flew them to Norway 
where they were hopped into 
Russia on a light pontooned 
plane which landed on a hid- 
den lake. i 

» The CIA skillfully man-! 
aged to keep out of the Pen- 
tagon Papers almost all men- 
tion of its . assassination and 
other “dirty tricks” oper- 
ations in South -.Vietnam, al- 
leges Prouty. Instead, the CIA 
larded the Papers with, ex- 
amples, of how good Its in- 
telligence proved to be. 

0 In 1959, one of CIA Chief 
Allen Dulles’ spy planes al- 
legedly was shot down • over 
Russia.- The crew was cap- 
tured, questioned by Soviet 
Intelligence and later quietly 
returned to the United States, 
(They were debriefed after 
l.heir return, by, among others, 
James McCord, a former CIA 
mail convicted in, the Water- 
gate scandal.) 

®Even though the late Presi- 
dent Kennedy ‘ ordered the 
Joint Chiefs to keep a tight 
rein on covert CIA military 
operations after the Bay of 
Pigs debacle, -the CIA circum- 
vented the order in Vietnam 


A bout 

them get away with it, says 
i Prouty. 

- Footnote: In an earlier in-j 
jcident, the CIA went to court 
to block a book by one of its 
former employees, Victor Mar- 
chetti. But Prouty was never 
on the CIA payroll. When we 
asked the CIA whether an at- 
tempt would be made to sup- 
press Prouty’s book, a spokes- 
man said: “There are no plans 
whatsoever to do anything 
about the book.” 


copv me aay — ■ , 

day,” said the representative,* and The Pentagon supinely let 
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February 3, 3973 THE NEW REPUBLIC 

Legal Drugs, Illegal Abuse 



by Peter J. Ognibene 

A story in The New York Times several weeks ago able and you don't know you're getting hooked." 
caused quite a stir on the cocktail party circuit. It Estimates of the number of heroin addicts (500,000- 
implied that a prominent New York City physician 600,000) can be made on the basis of heroin-connected 
had administered amphetamines intravenously to deaths, hepatitis cases and related phenomena, but 
President Kennedy in Vienna when he met Khrushchev amphetamine abuse is harder to measure because,- 
there in 1961, and at other times. The physician al- except for the declining number of "speed freaks" 
legedly gave similar preparations to other patients, who inject the drug intravenously, most abusers are 
many of them prominent in politics and the arts. pill poppers. Some who become dependent on them 

Amphetamines, or speed, ' are a significant source while under a doctor's prescription may be maintained 

of drug abuse among young persons, but they have on the drug by further prescriptions by doctors who 

also been misused by their elders. Until the recent are unaware of the drug's danger. (Some doctors, 

clampdown led by the Bureau of Narcotics and Dan- for instance, still do not believe amphetamines are 

gerous Drugs, American pharmaceutical manufactur- addictive.) 

ers had been producing some eight billion doses of Dr. Sidney Cohen, former director of the division 
amphetamines each year. First marketed in the 1930s of narcotic addiction and drug abuse at the National 

under the trade name Benzedrine, amphetamines have Institute, of Mental Health, has told Congress that "the 

been used to treat narcolepsy, a rare disease whose use of hundreds of times the average dose of amphet- 

victims fall asleep involuntarily and frequently. They amines is physically addicting, meaning that tolerance 

have also been used to treat hyperkinetic children, builds up, and definite withdrawal symptoms occur 

another rare affliction. Treating these two disorders when the drug is discontinued." Over extended 

would justify the production of thousands of arnphet- periods of time, Cohen warned, "the use of very high 

amine doses a year, not billions. doses of amphetamines . . . may lead to brain-cell 

Most legally prescribed amphetamines have gen- changes." High doses may also lead to serious 

erally been used for a less serious medical problem. psychological problems and violence. Dr. Joel Fort, a 

Because they are an appetite depressant, many professor at the School of Social Welfare at the Uni- 
physicians have prescribed them for obese patients. versity of California at Berkeley, believes that "on a 

In most instances, they have had only modest results: typical run [prolonged heavy use] of speed, there 

the average weight loss has been on the order of a few develops severe paranoia (paranoia characterized by 
pounds. A controlled diet and exercise are more delusions and hallucinations, violence, etc.), a marked 

effective ways to lose weight. "Diet pills" are central tendency to violence sometimes tragically leading to 

nervous system stimulants, and some people who had murder, and serious physical deterioration." A com- 

them prescribed for obesity have used them as pep mon hallucination is that "bugs" are crawling under 

pills. They were also used that way by the armed the user's skin. 

forces of the United States, Great Britain, Germany ' After prolonged use of speed, users "crash" and 
and Japan during World War II to combat fatigue and can sleep for more than a day. To counteract the fatigue 

extend alertness, and the American military con- and depression which follow, many turn to "downers" 

tinued their use after the war. In 1970 the House Select such as barbiturates or heroin. The "needle culture" 

Committee on Crime reported "that one of the largest of the speed freak makes the transition to heroin an 

purchasers Tof amphetamines] is still the US military easy one, and it was a step many of them took a few 

establishment. years ago when speed became iess fashionable and 

Unlike heroin, which i>> illicitly produced and thus heroin was relatively cheap and in large supply, 
never medically prescribed, amphetamines have been The Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs and, 
introduced to many people by doctors who regard more recently, the Food and Drug Administration 

them as wondei chugs of a soil. Heroin, one govern- have lightened federal controls on amphetamines and 

ment official who is responsible for controlling illicit amphetamine-like drugs. Production has been cut by 

drug traffic commented, "has the mystique ns 'the 83 percent, and the drugs are now subject to the 

killer drug/ but amphetamines and barbiturates are strict regulations regarding security and record-keep- 

worse because they are available, medically respect- ing under Schedule 11 of the Controlled Substances 
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One government official told me, with more than 
a little satisfaction, that the cut in manufacturing 
quotas for amphetamines has resulted in "a dying 
industry." He also noted that "doctors are not pre- 
scribing amphetamines as freely as they once did. 

The FDA is currently sending a "drug bulletin" to 
some 600,000 physicians and other medical profes- 
sionals to encourage limiting the use of these drugs. 
(We have still to follow the example of Canada which 
on January 1 prohibited physicians from prescribing 
amphetamines and pharmacists from dispensing them 
except for narcolepsy and other rare diseases.) 

Three years ago, the House Select Committee on 
Crime found that Bates Laboratories of Chicago "had 
shinned 15 million amphetamine tablets ... to a post 
office box for an alleged drug store in Tijuana, Mexico." 

If one had taken literally the street address for this 
nonexistent drug store, it would have been located at 
"the 11th hole of the Tijuana Country Club golf 
course." The committee estimated that "more than 
50 percent of these drugs manufactured in this 
country' find their way into the illicit traffic" and that 
"more than 60 percent of the amphetamines and, 
methamphetamines presumably exported to Mexico 
find their way back into the bootleg market in the 
United States." When one pharmaceutical firm, 
Strasenburgh Prescription Products of the Pennwalt 
Corporation, sought to renew its license to export 
amphetamines, BNDD ordered it to "show cause" 
why its application should not be denied. In this order 
BNDD alleged the company was ineffective in con- 
trolling its Mexican subsidiary, citing, in this instance, 
that 1.2 million doses of amphetamines from this sub- 
sidiary had been seized from illicit traffickers over a 
nine-month period. Strasenburgh subsequently 
dropped its renewal application. Other companies 
have curtailed amphetamine exports: some because of 
government pressure, others because of a belated 
recognition that the drugs were being diverted into 
illicit channels. 

Amphetamine abuse seems to be on the decline. 
Some users have switched to another central nervous 
system stimulant, cocaine, which was popular in the 
19th century and is now enjoying a comeback. Others 
have turned to heroin, but most have probably found 
barbiturates. Unlike amphetamines, whose legitimate 
medical uses are few, barbiturates have dozens of 
important uses. Although they are being abused on 
a larger scale than amphetamines ever were, the 
legitimate needs for barbiturates require billions of 
doses per year compared to the thousands of doses of 
amphetamines needed to treat two rare diseases. 
Hence, these drugs cannot be controlled by drastically 

cutting production quotas. 

The person who takes speed and then discontinues 
its use before the addiction-psychosis-brain damage 
cycle is run can generally make a complete recovery. 
Although young drug users passed the word that 
"speed kills," death from an overdose of amphetamines 
is rare. Death from an overdose of barbiturates is not. 

Since the turn of the century, scientists have found 
more than 2500 derivatives of barbituric acid, some 50 
of which have been put to medical use as "sedative- 
hypnotics." All of them are central nervous system 
depressants, and some of the long-acting ones, such 
as phenobarbital, are important in treating epilepsy 


and in controlling high blood pressure and peptic 
ulcers. The short-acting ones are commonly used as 
sleeping pills, and because their effects can be felt 
within minutes, they are the drugs of choice for 
abusers of barbiturates. This abuse potential led 
BNDD to recommend that nine of the short-acting 
barbiturates be put under Schedule II of the Controlled 
Substances Act to increase the security under which 
the drugs are manufactured and distributed. The 
recommendation, which was sent to the FDA last 
November 16, requires the concurrence of the secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare (and the director of 
BNDD) to put these drugs under Schedule II. One 
inevitable consequence of such action would be lower 
production of barbiturates: a move which could be 
opposed by some of the powerful pharmaceutical 
companies even thougn it is the laxity of their present 
controls that has permitted millions of doses of bar- 
biturates to be diverted from legitimate channels into 
the illicit market. 

Heroin and amphetamines have been characterized 
as "hard" drugs, whereas barbiturates have come to 
be called "soft" drugs. This erroneous distinction -no 
doubt a part of the heroin mystique -is dangerously 
misleading: there is nothing "soft" about these drugs. 
Although their effects are' similar to those of alcohol, 
barbiturates are potentially the most lethal of all 
abused drugs. A small dose reduces social inhibition 
and produces a mild "high." A somewhat larger dose 
intoxicates and results in a loss of judgment and 
physical coordination. The next stage is a loss of 
consciousness from which the individual can be 
aroused. A higher dose produces a coma, and a suffi- 
ciently high dose results in death. With alcohol, the 
user generally passes out before he can drink enough 
to go into a coma, but witli barbiturates, a killing dose 
can be ingested before even the first effects are felt. 
Barbiturate overdose, not surprisingly, has long been 
a leading method of suicide, but accidental death from 
such is .also common. It will probably become even 
more prevalent if abuse of these drugs continues to rise. 

In December, Senator Birch Bayh (D, Ind.), chairman 
of the judiciary subcommittee to investigate juvenile 
delinquency, issued a report: "Barbiturate Abuse in 
the United States." The subcommittee found that an 
increasing form of drug abuse involves mixing alcohol 
and barbiturates. Because one potentiates, or inten- 
sifies, the other, a small dose of barbiturates can have 
a more serious effect when taken with alcohol than 
when taken alone. Dr. David Lewis of the Harvard 
Medical School told Bayh's subcommittee that "death 
has been reported with as little as 300 milligrams of 
the short-acting barbiturate plus a couple of ounces of 
hard liquor." (A typical pill might be 100 milligrams.) 
In other words, taking alcohol with barbiturates 
drastically compresses the boundaries between a dose 
that merely intoxicates and one that can kill. In spite 
of the well-publicized "horrors" of heroin withdrawal, 
it is rarely fatal. But going "cold turkey" from a high 
level of barbiturate addiction may lead to convulsions, 
psychosis or even death. 

Because heroin is expensive and lacks potency when 
taken orally, it is used intravenously. Short-acting 
barbiturates, by contrast, are effective within minutes 
after they have been swallowed. Some young drug ex- 
perimenters, apparently unaware of this potency/ 
have tried to inject barbiturates, often with horrible 
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results. The danger of an overdose is, of course, 
increased, but mistakes in making the injection — a 
likely result when earlier doses have impaired the 
user's motor functions — can maim, if not kill. If the 
vein is missed and the drug is injected under the skin, 
a painful abscess will result. If an artery is accidentally 
hit instead of a vein, gangrene can result. Dr. Max 
Gaspar, clinical professor of surgery at the University 
of Southern California School of Medicine, told the 
Bayh subcommittee that "six of the patients, or 30 
percent of the first 20 we saw [who had injected bar- 
biturates into an artery] have had amputations of part 
of the hand or foot." 

Barbiturate abuse is also associated with violence. 
One barbiturate user told Dr. Roger Smith, the 
director of the Marin Open House (a drug treatment 
center), about the effect of mixing "uppers" and 
"downers": "Once you've got enough goofers [barbi- 
turates] so you're ready to kill some cat, you have to 
shoot up the crank [amphetamine] so you get the 
energy to do it." Those who saw a recent NBC docu- 
mentary, "Thou Shalt Not Kill," about two convicted 
murderers on death row in a Utah state prison, may 
remember that they described their murder spree 
with no signs of remorse. Those murders took place 
over several days in which they were drinking heavily 
and popping pills. The pills were pentobarbitals. 

Illicitly manufactured barbiturates are essentially 
nonexistent because these drugs are easy to obtain 
and inexpensive. Some children need only reach in- 
side the family medicine cabinet; others buy them on 
the street for a quarter apiece. The drug manufacturers 
are now making more than 10 billion doses a year, or 
50 for ever)' man, woman and child in the United States. 

Two years ago BNDD required that thefts of bar- 
biturates be reported, and in the first report (for the 
12-month period ending April 1, 1972) more than 
seven million doses were reported stolen. BNDD 
audits for a two-year period (ending April 1972) 
showed an additional six million doses which could 
not be accounted for. Indeed, the normal route of 
legitimate barbiturates (from manufacturer to whole- 
saler to pharmacy to doctor or patient) and the lax 
controls of Schedule III make diversion of these drugs 
a relatively simple matter for drug traffickers with 
plenty of bribe money. Like BNDD, the Bayh subcom- 
mittee would put the nine short-acting barbiturates 
under Schedule II of the Controlled Substances Act. 
The move, while no panacea, would seem justified. 


IViLuch has been written about treating addiction to 
heroin and other opiates, but less work has been done 
on the problems of amphetamine or barbiturate de- 
pendence. Although most government experts now 
concede that heroin addiction is past its peak and 
barbiturate abuse is on the rise, the federal drug 
treatment and prevention effort still seems to be 
directed exclusively to the heroin problem and the 
creation of more methadone maintenance treatment 
facilities. That heroin is still a serious problem and 
that more methadone facilities are needed are non- 
debatable, but there seems little justification for ignor- 
ing other forms of drug abuse which are every bit as 
lethal. An official at the Special Action Office for Drug 
Abuse Prevention conceded that his agency was doing 
little to help the barbiturate addict but said that 
something would be done within the next six months. 
Without questioning his agency's good intentions, 
one sees little preparation for a federal effort to curb 
amphetamine and barbiturate abuse. There seems to 
be a dearth of ideas about how to do it and what facili- 
ties will be needed. One SAODAP official suggested 
that existing hospitals were sufficient, but another 
official in the same agency who has directed narcotics 
treatment programs said it was "hard to get hospitals 
to take barbiturate addicts" because many doctors 
consider such addiction to be an "illegitimate medical 
problem." 

Burglary and theft by heroin addicts are serious 
problems in every metropolitan area, and so there is 
strong public pressure to get addicts off the street. 
Methadone maintenance is one way, incarceration 
another. On the other hard, amphetamines and barbi- 
turates are inexpensive, and those addicted to them 
rarely have the criminal "talents" of members of the 
heroin subculture; little property crime is associated 
with their abuse. The violence and property crimes 
these drugs do cause are usually contained within the 
users' subculture. Put another way, a speed freak is 
not likely to steal your color TV but a heroin addict is. 
Nonetheless, amphetamines and barbiturates have 
been taking a heavy toll in human misery, and a 
humane government should act to alleviate it. It re- 
mains to be seen whether this administration will 
commit itself to helping these addicts with the same 
zeal it has applied to getting heroin addicts into 
methadone maintenance where they are no threat to 
private property. 


/ 
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By PETER STEIN FELS and 
ROBERT M. VEATCH 


America has not one but several 
drug problems. That should be the 
first lesson of a book like the Con- 
sumers Union Report, “Licit and 
Illicit Drugs." One can catalogue 
them, as it does, by drug: 

Five hundred and fifty billion 
"doses” of nicotine smoked yearly. 
One estimate has it that 250,000 to 
300,000 smokers die prematurely 
every year. 

Five million alcohol addicts — a con- 
servative calculation — and perhaps 
as many as 9 million drinking 
their way to irreversible brain and 
liver damage. No other drug is so. 
commonly a factor in homicides and 
suicides. Over half the highway 
deaths and over half the arrests made 
generally in the United States are 
alcohol-related. And traditionalists 
may be reassured: among high school 
and college students, alcohol remains 
the "drug of choice,” beating out 
marijuana by roughly the same over- 
whelming margin President Nixon 
gained over Senator McGovern. 

Marijuana, nonetheless, goes up in 
smoke at the rate of about 5 million 
cigarettes a day. In 1969, the director 
of the National Institute of Mental 
Health estimated there were 2 to 3 
million “social users” of marijuana 
and 800,000 to 1,200,000 “chronic 
users.” 

Figures on use of LSD, ampheta- 
mines, cocaine, and barbiturates 
fluctuate like the stock market; cur- 
rently, rumor has it that ampheta- 
mines are bearish, barbiturates bull- 
ish, and LSD a long-run steady 
gainer. 

Heroin addicts? Estimates have 
ranged from 70,000 to 700,000 to 3 
million. Several respectable estimates 
are grouped around 250,000-315,000. 

Peter Steinfels and Robert M. 
Veatch are, respectively, Associate 
for the Humanities and Associate for 
Medical Ethics at the Institute for 
Society, Ethics and the Life Sciences. 


If the higher estimates were accurate, 
most of New York would have to be 
stolen three times over to support 
those habits. But how many “users” 
are there who are not “addicts”? No 
one knows. One legacy of our nar- 
cotics policies is that we now have 
no idea of the dimensions of the 
problem. 

The common contention of these 
four books is that our drug problems, 
at least those involving illegal drugs, 
are as much the creation of the public 
policies meant to solve them as they 
are the result of the drugs them- 
selves. 

“Licit and Illicit Drugs,” a Con- 
sumers Union Report, purports to deal 
with all nonmedical drug use; but it is 
not to detract from the considerable 
accomplishment of Edward M. Bre- 
cher and the Consumers Union edi- 
tors to suggest that their inclusion of 
drugs like alcohol, caffeine and nico- 
tine is less out of concern for these 
“licit” drugs in themselves, than for 
purposes of framing the question in a 
manner taking full advantage of their 
readers’ favored vices. That sort of 
editorial value judgment may escape 
some readers who, under the spell of 
the Consumers Union name, naively 
believe that evaluating drugs and 
social policies can be as “objective” 
an enterprise as evaluating vacuum 
cleaners. 

But Mr. Brecher should not be 
blamed for such readers. Of the four 
books, his is much the best at de- 
fining terms (a lucid examination of 
the meaning of “success" in addict 
treatment programs, for example); at 
reviewing research and reporting it, 
even when inconclusive or contrary 
to his own views. His book is not 
without errors or questionable judg- 
ments. In a field so boobytrapped 
with mythology, controverted points 
and sheer unknowns, no book could 
be— unless it eschewed declarative 
sentences altogether. “Licit and Il- 
licit Drugs” remains a remarkably 
clear, comprehensive and common- 
sensical book in a very difficult area. 

Although “Drugs and the Public," 


by Norman E. Zinberg and John A. 
Robertson, also purports to consider 
drug use generally, it is written large- 
ly in the context of the debate over 
legalization of marijuana, which the 
authors see as something of a test 
case for forming a new public con- 
sensus about drugs. The book may 
seem pale in the harsher light of 
today’s concern with the heroin 
question; but it makes a number of 
special contributions: its emphasis 
on “set and setting”-— expectation 
and surroundings — in determining the 
effect of a drug; its review of re- 
search problems; its discussion of the 
British hysteria over marijuana, an 
' interest . ig addition to the usual pre- 
sentation of the calmer British re- 
sponse to heroin. 

Richard Ashley’s “Heroin” at- 
tempts a comprehensive statement of 
the heroin issue that parallels the 
Consumers Union Report in many 
ways and occasionally enlarges upon 
it. Ashley emphasizes the vast 
reaches of our ignorance about hero- 
in addiction, and yet his book is fired 
by an anger at the dogmatism, short- 
sightedness, and cruelty of our drug 
policies, an anger that sometimes 
colors his presentation with a dog- 
matism of its own. 

Richard Kunnes’s book “The Amer- 
ican Heroin Empire” might well have 
been titled “A Radical Reader on 
Heroin” — were that not unfair to 
radicals. Large chunks of his book 
are simply page after page of ver- 
batim quotation from whatever news- 
paper and magazine articles the au- 
thor has encountered on the subject. 
Dr. Kunnes has apparently kept him- 
self blessedly free of any contact 
with the technical literature on her- 
oin. His idea of proof for an assertion 
is simply that it can be found some- 
where, anywhere, between quotation 
marks. The result is a book full of 
half-truths, untruths, innuendoes, 
anecdotal evidence and unverifiable 
statements — a disservice to the thesis 
it announces, that the heroin prob- 
lem cannot be analyzed apart from 
the political, social and economic con- 
text in which it has arisen. 

Of the many issues which these 
books treat in common, three deserve 
special comment: the question of 
morality and life styles, the question 
of addiction and the medical model, 
and the question of future heroin 
policy. 

In “Drugs and the Public,” for in- 
stance, Zinberg and Robertson rec- 
ognize the concern with life style 
and symbolic meaning which is at the 
heart of much public feeling about 
drugs. They aim, in fact “to un- 
ravel the more emotional responses 
to .nonmedical drug use” and “see 
why they have heated up the drug 
issue”; they do not wish to wring 
legal change from an unresponsive 
majority, but to establish it on a new 
consensus. 

And yet one feels certain that so 
long as their own individualist and 
utilitarian predilections force them 
to treat moral factors as “erno- 
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tional” or “irrational,” their goal 
will elude them. Whenever the word 
“moral” or “morality" appears in 
their text, it almost alway denotes a 
less than real reality, contrasted 
with “utility" and destined to give 
way before it, rather than giving 
“utility” some of its meaning. 

According to the authors, mari- 
juana use has become a critical sym- 
bol in the struggle between an emerg- 
ent youth, “vociferously sacrilegious 
in their critique of social institu- 
tions,” and “older and more trad- 
tionally American social groups.” 
This, the authors conclude, “explains 
the often irrational opposition to 
marijuana reform.” Yet if this Kul- 
turkampf between generations is all 
that the authors’ description makes 
it, why is the elders' opposition on a 
critical symbolic point “irrational”? 
It seems to make perfect sense. Un- 
less, of course, symbols are un- 
important. 

Zinberg and Robertson admit that 
legalizing marijuana would lead to 
its widespread use, “ultimately 
changing the drug habits of the coun- 
try.” Yet they hold no brief for 
“permissiveness.” In such a bind, can 
the good from using drugs or 
banning them be limited narrowly to 
medical and psychological benefits? 
Do not the more intangible benefits 
and damages represented by the 
styles of life have to be included? 
A participant at a recent conference 
on psychoactive drugs declared that 
what the group was really discussing 
was the future of the human char- 
acter. Much of the public vaguely 
seems to agree, and its uneasiness 
will not be allayed unless the issue 
is more candidly confronted. 

A second theme recurrent in the 
discussion of drugs is the substitu- 
tion of medicine for law enforcement. 
Frustrated with the obvious deficien- 
cies in treating addiction as a crime, 
authors grope for any feasible altern- 
ative. The “medical model” is ready 
at hand, and these books, like many 
before them, speak loosely, and in- 
consistently, of “the British medical 
model,” treating addiction as an “ill- 
ness,” replacing the policeman with 
the physician. Ashley, for example, 
approvingly describes the work of 
the Rolleston Committee, architects 
of the British heroin policy, as creat- 
ing a system in which "physicians, not 
policemen, were made the arbiters of 
drug addiction treatment.” The Con- 
sumers Union Report, recoiling from 
the shadow of government control, 
insists that physicians should have 
ultimate authority over admissions to 
methadone maintenance programs. 

Traditionally, the full-scale "medi- 
cal model” suggests that the condi- 
tion being treated is organic or pos- 
sibly psychological; the person being 
treated is labeled “sick,” which im- 
plies that he should be exempt from 
normal social responsibilities, that he 
is not responsible for his condition, 
and that he has a right to medical 
treatment. 

Obviously, there are ambiguities in 
the medical model, different elements 
which different authors would be 
more or less willing to accept. (The 


public health variant, moreover, 
sometimes invoked against an "epi- 
demic” of "contagious" drug abuse, 
introduces a specific element of 
coercion.) Certainly the medical 
model offers a long tradition of legal 
drug use in which to integrate the 
employment of narcotics. But the ef- 
fect, of course, is finally to place 
control of the addict in the hands of 
the physician, who legitimizes the 
sick role. It is not clear that physi- 
cians are qualified for this “gatekeep- 
er” task, nor that it should be theirs. 
The much-hailed British medical 
model was never quite that: surely 
no other disease rated a card file on 
individual "patients” in the Home 
Office. The polarization cf criminal 
and medical models begs for further 
refinement. 

As for the prospects for reform in 
the area of heroin laws, Zinberg and 
Robertson writing only a little earlier 
than the ethers, concluded that it is 
unlikely: “Heroin maintenance . . . 
is not being seriously considered by 
policymakers.” On the other hand 
Brecher and Ashley (and Kunnes, to 
a limited extent) all recommend some 
form of heroin maintenance; it seems 
that the question has indeed been 
inscribed on the public agenda. 

The first reason why this has 
happened is that, as Brecher and 
Ashley document so thoroughly, all 
efforts to “cure” heroin addicts of 
their addiction have failed miser- 
ably. “The first and most important 
step in solving the heroin problem,” 
declare the Consumers Union edi- 
tors, "is to recognize at long last 
what addiction to heroin means. 
Society must stop expecting that 
any significant proportion of addicts 
will become ex-addicts by an act 
of will, or by spending five years 
in prison, or a year or two in a 
prison-like . . . ‘drug treatment cen- 
ter,’ or even in a ‘therapeutic com- 
munity’ .... Almost all addicts, 
it is true, do stop taking heroin 
from time to time. But almost all 
subsequently relapse. Among those 
who do not relapse, roughly half- 
become skid-row alcoholics.” No 
realistic program can be built on 
the few conspicuous exceptions. 

But the second reason why the 
heroin problem may now face a dif- 
ferent future is .that it has acquired 
a past. “Sense can bp made of the 
drug scene only in a historical set- 
ting," writes Brecher in “Licit and 
Illicit Drugs,” and he compares his 
eye-opening discovery of “The Opi- 
um Problem,” a classic (1928) his- 
torical study by Terry and Pellens, 
to Keats’s first encounter with 
Chapman’s translation of Homer. 

There is a danger in viewing all 
our national issues in the light of 
the One Great Issue of recent years; 
but the history of America’s efforts 
to suppress narcotics reads like 
some shadow Pentagon Papers. Ash- 
ley suggests the metaphor cf the 
Gulf of Tonkin resolution for that 
ambiguous bill, the Harrison Nar- 
cotics Act of 1914, which the drug 
bureaucracy expanded into a plat- 
form for its all-cut war against the* 
devil drug. Every failure to gain 


victory by police action only called 
forth another escalation — new cru- 
sades, more arrests, longer sen- 
tences. Officials deluded the public 
with propaganda, and themselves 
with phony statistics. Politicians and 
ex-addicts hawking new weapons or 
new strategies repeatedly hailed the 
light at the end of the tunnel. No one 
dared ask: Why are we fighting 
this war, and do we want to? Mean- 
while, we worsened the situation in 
order to save it. 

History’s other lesson is the re- 
minder that in 1914 the United 
States probably had more narcotics 
addicts per capita than it does to- 
day — but without the accompanying 
vice, corruption, crime and violence. 
Addiction was considered no bless- 
ing, to be sure; but it was the kind 
of curse under which both eminent 
and humble citizens managed to live 
out their lives (the typical andict 
was a white, affluent woman o-- er 
40); and not the catastrophe of toda;- 

The question that arises, then, is 
whether methadone maintenance is 
a temporary “Vietnamization” of a 
solution, or whether it is a solid 
negotiated settlement. Brecher and 
the Consumers Union editors en- 
dorse swift expansion of methadone 
programs together with experiment- 
al efforts ait heroin maintenance. 
Ashley rejects methadone and opts 
for having private physicians pre- 
scribe heroin. Kunnes still seems to 
hope in slow heroin or methadone 
withdrawal when combined with 
radical political education. 

The debate turns on both techni- 
cal and political issues, which could 
be more thoroughly aired than they 
are in these books. Does methadone 
maintenance threaten new forms of 
, government control? (The authors 
who say yes, like Ashley, often don’t 
recognize that the same arguments 
apply to heroin maintenance.) Can 
addicts be stabilized cn heroin? Is 
the long aotion of methadone so im- 
portant for avoiding the ups and 
downs of the heroin cycle? Is the 
real advantage of methadone simply 
the ethical and political acceptabili- 
ty of not supplying people with 
euphoria? But what if a sizable per- 
centage of addicts want their eu- 
phoria? What about diversion to the 
black market, and the problems of 
users who may or may not be ad- 
dicts? This is where the debate 
should be, not pursuing a will-o’-the- 
wisp like life imprisonment ?for 
pushers. 

Neither the recommendations of 
“Licit and Illicit Drugs,” nor those 
of the ether books, will solve the 
drug problem; they may solve what 
has been called "the drug problem 
problem.” They will not— as some 
liberals hope — remove crime from 
our streets; poverty, injustice and 
corruption from our cities; foolish- 
ness from our children; and weak- 
ness from our fellows and our- 
selves. We will have simply ceased 
to exacerbate these conditions. His- 
tory may have taught us the bene- 
fits of modesty. U 
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e peasants of Ketama in Morocco started growing- kif instead of crops a Swcraitiva Ic&de 
illegal hashish became switched on. But; while the smugglers stand to make a fortune 
the boom, reports HENRY AUBIN, the Moroccans are losing out financially and culturally' 

cmnnfhpst- varieties of hash After that, about half of this yeai s crop. It takes_ . 

‘•LIFE IS better now,” said the snrul- nMTUfiln tribesman " We ” about 100 lcilos of kif to make a single 

ing, wizened Rifian tribesman, waving 
his arm toward the terraced hillside 
where his wife and daughters were 
harvesting the plots. “ Now that we 


have changed our crops w,e are all 
i richer.” The hillside was cultivated 
! with a head-high plant which, from a 
distance, looked like corn. But it was 
kif, the illegal, marijuana-like plant 
which yields hashish, several times 
more potent to smoke and more profit- 
able to smuggle than regular pot. 

From this peasant’s fields, and from 
thousands like it in the rugged Rif 
mountains surrounding the town of 
Ketama, hashish flows .to North 
America and Europe by the ton. Some, 
individual traffickers have purchased 
up to 11.0001b. of the drug for ship- 
ment to North America. 

" The Moroccan Government, closest 
ally of the United States in North 
Africa, officially prohibits the cultiva- 
tion, use, sale or transport of kif and 
hashish. But, in fact, it makes no 
effort to enforce its drug laws within a 
sanctuary zone of at least 1,000. square 
miles around Ketama. The US- 
Embassy in Rabat is aware of this, 
yet expresses satisfaction with Moroc- 
can drug control efforts; and the, US 
.Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous 
Drugs (BNDD), from its year-old, one- 
man outpost in Rabat which monitors 
.drug traffic to America from r North 
Africa, asserts that no significant 
amount of Ketama hashish reaches the 
United States. 

But the international traffickers who 
stream here from the West disagree. 
Some call Keta'ma the biggest source 
of hashish west of Lebanon. 

The hashish boom here is recent. In 
the mid-1960s several Algerians, accom- 
panied by Frenchmen, visited ,t,he 
Ketama area and saw it as a .potential 
.'gold mine. They saw that kif already 
grew abundantly here, though on a 
much smaller scale than today, without 
interference from the authorities. The 
Rifian peasants did not know how to 
.gnake hashish from kif, but the visitors- 
knew that once they began to make it, 
they would have little trouble getting 
-it to the West, where the demand for 
-intoxicants stronger than marijuana 
'..was high. 

This was true because hashish is 
compact and easier to smuggle than- 
regular pot. Hashish (or hash) comes, 
irr compressed bricks, whereas Kif 
. or marijuana is bulky, - consisting 
: of crushed leaves and twigs. 
The Ketama area, perched on 
"the north-western shoulder of Africa 
near the Straits of Gibraltar, is ideally 
accessible to its Western markets. 
Within a day’s drive of Ketama, a 
trafficker can reach three ports with 
ferries to Spain or France, two ports 
with freighters to North America and 
northern Europe, four international 
airports and — for particularly big 
hauls — several isolated fishing villages 
on the Mediterranean where boats are 
available for smuggling operations. 

The Algerian-French entrepreneurs,, 
gathered large amounts of kif from the' 
peasants and began transforming it 
into one of the world’s strongest, 


smoothest varieties of hash. After that, _ 
" said the old Rifian tribesman, “ We 
saw how much .money the Algerians 
were making. They had a little factory 
in which they made the hashish from 
the kif flowers. We all went, over to, 
watch. It was easy to learn.” 

The process is simple : the kif 
flowers are sifted through a 'wire 
screen, producing a coarse brown 
powder. This powder is then rubbed 
through a cotton cloth. Some of this 
extract (is pressed into bricks 'to be 
sold to ' traffickers ; some 'is rubbed 
through the cloth a second time before 
pressing, and some is filtered a third 
time. 

Each of these siftings corresponds to 
one of the three main grades of 
Ketama hash. The top -grade sells 
here for about $80 a kilo, second 
grade for $65, and third grade for $55. 
In the. United States, the price for 
top grade is about $4,000 a kilo. 

“ I used to grow maize,” said the 
tribesman, speaking a mixture of 
Refian\ Berber dialect, Arab, Spanish, 
and French. “ In I960 I switched to 
kif. Some people in these mountains 
switched a year before some a year 
after. But now we’ve all switched. 
When I grew maize, I did not make 
much money. To make enough money 
I had to work on the roads for the 
Government. Or I had to work at the 
lumber mill. Sometimes I took kif with 
me and went to Casablanca and Essa- 
ouira (cities about 300 and 500 miles 
away), where I sold it.” In those days, 
most of 'his customers were Moroccans, 
i In all, he calculated, he used to earn 
about- $300 a year, typical for this 
area which is one of the poorest in 
Morocco. “But sinceii’ve been grow- 
ing nothing but kif and making hashish, 
I’ve not had to get jqbs.” After 
expenses, he said, he’s more than 
doubled his annual income, to about 
$700. From his point of view it’s a 
lot. “ We used to have nothing,” he 
said. “ Now we have something.” 

His tea service was new. He and 
his family slept on new mattresses 
instead of on reed mats. He could 
afford - cigarettes. His adobe house 
has a new tin roof. And though he 
himself wore the djellaba, or hooded 
robe, of the traditional peasantry, his 
sons wore Western-style tee-shirts and 
bell-bottomed slacks. 

Hashislf , production is rapidly 
increasing ; peasants say last Septem- 
ber’s harvest was a record. “Soon I 
will make . more money,” the old 
man said, leading his visitor to two 
new garage-sized adobe buildings a 
few yards from his home. “ These 
will be my factories,” he said. 

As soon as the harvested kif had 
dried in the sun, he said, he would 
hire 10 to 15 persons, mostly old men 
and boys, at $2 a day to process 
the kif into hash. “There is so much 
kif this year,” he said, “.that my 
family and I need help in making it 
into hash.” Inside one of his garages 
were five polyethylene sacks stuffed 
with khaki-coloured kif flowers. Four 
o<f the bags were three feet high and 
about -five feet around ; the fifth was 
five feet high and nine feet around. 
The peasant said the contents, 2,000 
kilos of unrefined hash, were only 
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kilo of refined hash. 

“ Hashish is very good,” the old man 
said. But he could not afford to smoke 
it himseL. Moroccans generally prefer 
the traditional, less concentrated kif, 
which gives a gentle high — and even 
that is smoked sparingly, and by a 
distinct minority, in most areas. 

The peasants’ profits from hashish 
are dwarfed by those of the European 
and American traffickers. Yet there 
seems to be little resentment or 
feeling of exploitation here. One 

reason for the disparity in profits is 
that the hashish-producing peasants, 
fragmented into several tribes and 
hundreds of hamlets, have yet to 
organise an effective price system. 

The desperate competition among 
the suppliers is evident affing the three 
twisting roads that lead into Ketama. 
As far as 40 miles from the town, in- 
coming cars encounter knots of ragged 
boys who stand in the road to halt 
traffic and thrust samples of hash 
through car windows, shouting prices 
alternately in German, French, and 
English. 

Ketama itself consists of a filling 
station, a police station, enough ram- 
shackle buildings to accommodate 
'about 20 persons, and one de luxe, Gov- 
ernment-affiliated hotel. Many Oi the 
town’s residents are young middle- 
xnen — often the sons of the peasant 
producers — who accost traffickers and 
tourists in a variety of languages. 
“ Hey man,” said one young Rifian 
berber who wore love beads and long 
hair, affecting 'hippie jargon^ “• can I 
lay some sweet hash on you ? 

The town’s trading centre is the 
four-star, 67-room Hotel Tidighine, pri- 
vately operated by the Maroc Tourist 
chain but controlled by the Govern- 
ment through its investments Middle- 
men cluster on its outside steps 
accosting guests, and have the run ot 
the lobby. They also solicit customers 
at the bar, in the dining room and even 
in the “guests only” swimming pool, 
where they discreetly exhibit sample 
bricks of hashish. 

Asked if anyone has ever been 
arrested at the hotel, -an employee 
laughs. Enforcing the law is a police 
problem, he says, not a hotel problem, 
and the -police here don’t mind. 

At the police station, officers insist 
that the fields of kif seen from the 
highways do not -exist. “ Monsieur, you 
are mistaken,” a sergeant said sternly. 
“It is strictly illegal to. grow, sell or 
transport kif in this country, and the 
law is strictly observed.” 

Minutes later, the sergeant and other 
officers looked on within earshot as 
four dealers greeted the visitor with 
the day’s prices. “ Ketamaks far out, 
man,” says one Detroit hippie. “ I 
never thought I’d see it, you know, 
marijuana blowing in the breeze like 
that, rows and rows of it. They got 
a really friendly place, you know, even 
the cops. It’s like an industry.” 

The sanctuary-like character of the 
region ends abruptly, however, some 
20 to 50 miles outside Ketama, depend- 
ing on which way the traveller is going. 
Police roadblocks and searches are 
among -the problems a dealer may 
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encounter as he tries to leave the area. 

‘‘The rule of thumb,” said a dealer 
from New York, “ doesn't make much 
sense but it goes like this : you can 
grow kif in Ketame, you can process 
it into hash, and you can buy it there 
without worrying about it. But if you 
try to take it out of there you can get 
caught — though it’s not likely. It's 
sort of like being allowed to counter- 
feit money but not to spend it, and 
that’s a pretty hard system to enforce. 
It’s a weird arrangement, but I’m not 
complaining.” He was working solo on 
a shipment to Los Angeles that he 
said would net him about $60,000. 

Experienced traffickers reportedly 
have little difficulty getting their ship- 
ments past the police. Some use 

bribes, some take back roads and 
others hire Moroccans to take the hash' 
outside the Ketama area. According 
to one close observer, “ Most of the 
-people who get arrested are casual, 
amateur types who haven’t paid off 
the right people.”. 

Large shipments of a ton or more 
are sometimes organised by teams of 
European or American dealers, four 
or five men each driving his own caf. 
Secret compartments — usually on the 
underside of the cars — are loaded with 
hashish in. special garages provided by 
middlemen tin Ketama. (The cars are 
concealed there from informers who, 
under a widely rumoured arrangement, 
get a cut of the bribes and the hash 
sfeized at roadblocks when they tip off 
police to a big shipment.) The hash- 
laden cars are then driven over un- 
paved, unguarded roads to isolated 
fishing villages on the Mediterranean 
coast, 40 miles north, where the bricks 
are transferred to yachts or fishing 
boats bound for Europe. 

Arrests of persons with drugs are 
frequent — 72 Americans last year, 
according to US consular officials— but 
the big groups are rarely caught, and 
penalties are generally light. • 

“When you get to Morocco, says 
one American hippie, “Forget every- 
thing you've ever heard about rotting 
for years and years in some Third 
World dungeon.” An American caught 
with only enough hashish for personal 
use can expect a few nights in gaol 
and a $75 fine at the most. A first 
offender arrested with a smuggler’s 
portion can expect a maximum 
penalty of eight' months inside and an 
$300 fine. 

Only one US professional has been 
caught in recent years, and he had 
only 33 kilos in his possession. The 
trafficker, Robert Ryon, a 32-year-old 
Californian, was betrayed by a Moroc- 
can contact who had brought the hash 
to him from Ketama to Casablanca. 
Ryon is serving a two-year term; three 
times that given any other American, 
because of his alleged connections with 
a foreign heroin ring. 

The big-time buyers are greatly out-, 
numbered in Ketama by amateurs. 
Scores of them, often backpackers or 
hitchhikers, pass through the area 
daily — especially during the summer 
tourist season — and make relatively 
small purchases. They are the ones 
who invariably get stopped. 

“ To the best of my knowledge,”- says 
an American diplomat, “ every Ameri- 
can arrested so far this year has been a 
long-hair type between the ages of 18 
and 25. Never fails.” 

The lesson is obvious : smugglers 
who look straight do not generally gqt 
hassled. Most of the big-timers know 
this. One Ketama source notes that all 
his major customers are clean-cut 
types, often over 30. They pass as 
middle class tourists. 

Those amateurs who try taking their 
Ketama hash out of the country are 
often more earnest than shrewd. Some 
examples : 

— >A young New Yorker filled a used 
car engine with 16 kilos of hash and 
tried shipping it via air freight to 
California from the Casablanca airport. 
The postal officials accepted the pack- 


age, then 'became suspicious and 
grabbed the bearded youth before he 
got out of the airport parking lot. 

— A 23-year-old Brooklyn hippie tried 
mailing six kilos home in a camel 

saddle. He was caught, but he said it_ 
was his second effort : the first time iti 
had worked. 

— A Georgetown university law 
student was arrested last summer with 
10 kilos in his car as he left the sanc- 
tuary area round Ketama. His main 
error : he also had a pistol with him, 
a serious offence in Morocco Where 
civilians are -forbidden to carry fire- 
arms. His - bribe offer was spurned, 
and was in fact added to the list of 
charges against him. 

— An American about to board a 
home-bound . freighter in - Casablanca 
was caught with a 30-kilo burlap bag 
of hashish on his shoulder. He was 
unaware that Moroccan Customs 
officials sporadically search people 
departing the country as well as enter- 
ing it, unlike Customs in Europe or' 
the US. 

—A young man paid prison authori- 
ties in Casablanca $6,500^ he said, to . 
lose his records and release him after' 
serving eight months of a three-year 
.smuggling sentence. Sure enough, he 
was freed at that time anyway, regard-, 
less of his bribe, since eight months 
is the maximum time served by a first 
offender. 

For many Moroccans the hashish 
boom is most important for its indirect 
cultural effect on their country. The. 
abundance and cheapness of drugs, as 
well as the lightness of the penalties, 
is helping to draw tens of thousands 
of young Westerners to Morocco every 
year. . ' 

There are other factors, too, for 
Morocco’s sudden popularity : the warm 
climate, the low-key lifestyle, the 
friendly people and Arab culture. But 
at the camp sites springing up around 
the countryside and in the houses that 
. hippies are renting by the dozen in the 
cities, drugs are integral. 

The main cities for the consumption 
of hashish and kif,' almost all of which 
originate from the Ketama area, are 
Marrakesh, Tangier, and Essaouira. 
Here, stacks of hash pipes, chillums 
and other smoking parapheralia are 
. as common as postcard racks. There 
are also “free smoke” cafCs where 
foreigners can light up without risk. 

Because of the large numbers of 
drug-oriented young Westerners, and 
because of the (fascination they exert 
on young Moroccans, their impact on 
this traditional Islamic culture is in- 
creasingly apparent. Many Moroccan 
teenagers ape the visitors, wearing long 
hair and bellbottom's. They seek their 
friendship, looking up to them as a 
kind Of cultural and social varsity. 

Increasingly, traditionalists are conn 
plaining that the young generation ' is 
neglecting Islam, turning its back on 
Morocco's true cultural identity and 
trying to turn into pseudo-Westerners. 
They complain that smoking drugs and 
drinking alcohol which used to be 
exceptional, are now becoming general. 

The Government of King iHassan II, 
himself widely regarded as a mod, 
European-style swinger, has a mixed 
response to all this. At Ceuta, hippies 
arc required to get haircuts before ’ 
entering the country; but hair }s 
ignored at other border crossings. Last 
summer the Government sponsored an 
international jazz festival at Tangier, 
which only increased the influx of 
Westerners and their influence. 

The opposition newspaper, L’Qpinion, 


recently called on the Government to 
step up its “ quasi-campaign ” against 
the drug culture. But it did not employ 
the anti-drug arguments of Western 
conservatives ; hippies pose a quite dif- 
ferent kind of problem in the Third 
World. 

What validity the counterculture 
might have as' a recourse from the. 
values of industrialised society, the 
newspaper suggested, did not hold true 
in this underdeveloped kingdom. What 
Morocco needs of its young generation 
is dynamism and hard work to bring 
the country up out of poverty. Drugs, 
it said, are only a way to escape reality. 

■ “Hippies . . . are a dangerous pheno- 
menon which the authorities tolerate 
... in distracting our youth from its 
true problems,” {he paper said, adding: 

“ In cafes one can find them engaged 
in destroying all which is good in our 
•youth. They are teaching them a 
language which has nothing in common 
with our reality. They are popularising 
destructive ideas (and are) propagat- 
ing drugs — 'kif and hashish — in the 
midst of our, youth which we are 
impatiently waiting to take in hand the 
destiny of this country.” 

There is an apparent discrepancy 
between the vigilance voiced by Presi- 
dent Nixon against drugs -of the mari- 
huana, or cannabis, family and the 
attitude encountered at the embassy, 
here in Morocco. There is also a dis- 
crepancy between what the pro-Govern- 
ment newspapers here hail as King 
Hussan’s struggle against 'kif -and what- 
goes on in the field. 

“ There’s little sense of moral out- 
rage ■ by Morocco towards pot,” one 
junior US diplomat observes. “ In 
Spain, where they imprison kids for 
five years (for having a few grams of 
drugs, and in a lot of countries, people 
see pot almost as a threat to their 
way of life, but kif has been in 
Morocco a- long time and there’s not 
much outrage." 

There is a tone of righteousness in 
the voices of some foreign traffickers 
as they discuss their dealings in 
Morocco. As one young, bearded New 
Yorker, a solo operator, put it, “The 
question is, who’s getting hurt by all 
this ? Nobody. My people in the States 
aren’t getting hurt — they love the stuff, 
and they aren’t getting their health 
messed up like with alcohol or heroin. 

” Arid my suppliers, the peasants, 
they aren’t getting hurt. They’re poor 
and they’re making more money this 
way than they could any other. And 
me, I’m getting real rich. Morally this 
is a clean operation." 

One young engineering student from 
Southern Morocco, who says he got 
radicalised during his studies . in. 
France, isn’t so' sure. “ Ketama," he 
says, “ is the same old story. It’s very 
much like a irietaphor for the indus- 
trialisation pattern you see everywhere 
in Morocco. The Western businessmen 
come in and build a tyre factory or a 
bank or a Holiday Inn, and they let 
Moroccans work there in the lower 
positions— and maybe in a few token 
executive positions. . ' 

“ But the bulk oif the profits leave 
Morocco. They flow to the West. Very 
little stays here, but our Government 
accepts the arrangement because it 
helps the unemployment problem and 
we make a little money off taxes. It’s 
one way the gap between the rich 
countries and the poor countries gets 
bigger. 

“ Ketama’s a lot like that in an 
unstructured way. Westerners make 
millions. The peasants who make the ■ 
hashish live in poverty. It’s the same 
kind of exploitation.'.’ — Washington 
Post. 
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T I'iUX A U 

Chinese gangsters ran heroin trade 


Hong Kong (Reuter)— Chi- 
nese gangsters are smuggling 
heroin throughout Southeast 
Asia and into the United States 
and Europe. 

The so-called “Chinese 
connection” starts in the hills 
of southern Burma and 
stretches through Bangkok, 
Thailand, and Hong Kong to 
the Chinatowns of New York 
"and London. 

•' It branches through Saigon 

• and Manila and operates with 
all the secrecy and skill of the 
Mafia. 

Top Hong Kong government 
officials and veteran narcotics 
investigators see little prospect 
of any improvement in the situ- 
ation. 

In the rugged Shan states of 
southern Burma, opium poppy 
growing is controlled by a Chi : 

• nese-Burmese identified by 
senior American diplomats as 
Lo Hsing-han. 

Reports of Burmese govern- 
ment operations against pop- 
py-growing Lahu tribesmen 
were welcomed here but inves- 
tigators said that the Rangoon 
government had not made a 
concentrated attempt to ban 
opium cultivation. 

“The terrain is so difficult up 
there,” says one anti-narcotics 
agent, “that you can hardly 
land a helicopter. You either 
walk or ride a donkey.” 

From Burma, the opium is 
transported secretly through 
northern Thailand to Bangkok, 
despite Thai government cam- 
paigns to stem the flow and 
American technical and finan- 
cial assistance. 

Officials in Hong Kong say 
the supply of drugs from Thai- 
land has' not been reduced in 
recent months. 

Chincse-Thai gangsters, 
mostly from the Chiu-Chow re- 
gion "of the south China coast 
and linked by Mafia-style loy- 
alties, control the Bangkok op- 
eration, according to the inves- 
tigator. i 
They convert the opium into 
“999” brand morphine and 
send a trusted lieutenant by 


air to Hong Kong to negotiate 
a sale. At the same time, the 
morphine (or in some cases, 
raw opium or manufactured 
heroin) leaves Bangkok aboaid 
a Thai trawltr that chugs 
slowly up the, south China 

C °After he makes a sale with 
one of about 10 Chiu-Chow gang 
bosses in Hong Kong, the man 
from Bangkok sails out of 
Hong Kong harbor m a junk .to 
a secret rendezvous with the 
Thai trawler, often in unpa- 
trolled Chinese territorial wa- 
ters near Hong Kong. J 

. He produces one half of a j 
torn bank-note and matches it 
with the half held by the traw- 
ler captain, whom he has 
never seen before. 

The drugs are transferred to 
the junk, and later .to smaller 
sampans. The trawler sails 
back to Bangkok and the . 
Thai-Chinese flies home, his ^ 
work completed. , 

Within hours, the junk and 
sampans have slipped quietly 
into the harbors of Hong Kong 
, or Macao, Portugal s G-square , 
mile territory 40 miles across ( 
the Pearl River estuary. 

Eventually, after a series of 
secret exchanges between con- 
tacts who do not know each 
other, the morphine is deliv- 
ered to a 'heroin factory m 
Hong Kong. 

These factories, which can 
operate in one room of an 
apartment with little fear of 
detection, serve both the Brit- 
ish colony’s addict population 
of about 80,000 and a growing 
export market. 

On the streets, the deadly 
white powder, often 90 per cent 
pure heroin, is retailed by ex- 
perienced peddlers and often 
by street gangs known as 
“triads,” who also specialize 
in extortion and brothel-keep- 
ing. 

James Chicn of the Society 
for. the Aid and Rehabilitation 
of Drug Addicts says that most 
addicts he handles “are sold 
on the idea that the traffickers 
enioy a certain protection.” 

Dr. L. K. Ding of the Dis- 


charged Prisoners Aid Society, 
claims bluntly that “it is open 
knowledge that the police are 
protecting drug pushers.” 

But the police anti-corruption 
branch says it has not found I 
any evidence to back up this 
charge. 

Hong Kong addicts place 
their heroin powder on tinfoil, 
burn a match beneath it and 
inhale the fumes in their 
mouth either through a paper 
tube called “chasing the 
dragon,” or a matchbox cover 
known as “playing the mourn 
organ.” 

Others put heroin grains on 
the end of a cigarette, point the 
cigarette skywards, light it 
and inhale. This method is 
described as “shooting the 
ack-ack gun.” 

Addiction has taken such 
deep root in the colony that 
the prison commissioner, Tom 
Garner, says 76 per cent of all j 
admitted convicts - are found j 
to be addicts and 48 per cent* 

. are arrested on drug offenses, j 

About 10 per cent of Mr. 
Garner’s convicts have spo- ; 
radic access . to heroin even : 
when in prison, 

Hong Kong’s energetic Nar-i 
cotics Bureau and Preventive' 
Service have been making 
large seizures of morphine, 
heroin and opium but report 
that the street price rarely 
increases. 

No one knows how much 
heroin leaves Hong Kong for 
. the United States and Britain. 
The colony is virtually a free 
| port with 'little control, over! 
j goods being exported, and itisj 
virtually impossible to identify 
the source of heroin captured 
in other cities. 

But, an experienced interna- 
tional investigator here says 
Hong Kong may be supplying 
up to 10 per cent of all Ameri- 
ca’s heroin imports. 

American agents have ar- 
rested a Hong Kong Chinese! 
allegedly carrying heroin away, 


, from a freighter docked in 
Miami and they have also de- 
tained a man identified as the 
“unofficial mayor” of New 
York’s Chinatown. 

The United States-based 
Mafia has rarely, if ever, ven- 
tured as far as Hong Kong to 
buy heroin. “They don’t have 
I to,” the international investiga- 
tor said. “They can buy from; 

I the Chinese in the United 
'• States.” j 

In Britain, authorities have 
arrested several Chinese with 
links to Hong Kong, including 
one ipan found with what was. 
said to be “enough heroin to 
supply the known British mar-! 
ket for two years,” and handed 
down stiff jail terms. 

One top Hong Kong narcotics 
expert says he believes sub- 
stantial quantities of heroin ! 
are being smuggled regularly 
into Britain, possibly with 
1 stop-overs in West Germany or 1 
Belgium. 

The “Chinese connection” 
has been linked to the exten-l 
sive heroin trade in Saigon. In 
Marinla a Chinese-Filipino was 
recently executed by a firing 
squad after being found guilty 
of operating a heroin factory. 

The investigators here be- 
lieve that one solution to the 
problem might be the estab- 
lishment of an opium-buying 
1 monopoly in Thailand. 

I According to this theory, the 
| monopoly would buy up ali 
! available opium at acceptable 
I prices and help farmers to 
j substitute other cash crops for 
j the deadly poppy. It would also 
jpick up a great deal of Bur- 
'meseopium. 

But, no one here is optimis- 
tic. “It is fairly safe to assume 
that we are going to have this, 
problem for some time to 
come,” says a drug rehabilita- 
tion expert, Dr. J. B. Holin- 
rake. “If the present trends 
continue, the problem is going 
to get. worse, especially for the 
younger segment of our popu- 
lation,” he said. 
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Is Called' , 
Hopeless 

By Anne Head 

London Observer 

PARIS — The American 
" campaign to cure heroin ad-; 

: diction by stopping the 
growth of opium poppies is 
like trying to cure alcohol- 
ism in France by pulling up 
vineyards, says economist 
Michel Lamberti, coauthor., 
of a new book on the eco-. 

. nomic and political struc-, 
tures of the ma.lor opium- 
producing countries. 

The book, “Les Grandes 
Manoeuves de 1’Opium,” by 
Lamberti and journalist 
Catherine Lamour, has been 
widely discussed in the 
French press. It says that' 

• the 1 economic situation of 
all current opium-producing 
countries is such that they 
must take the position that - 
their own survival must 
come before the lives of ad- 
dicts in Europe or the 
United States. 

Iran, which stopped pro- 
duction in 1955 but started 
again in 1969, is cited by • 
other states who are being - 
urged to stop px-oduction by 
the countries with drug 
problems. The Iranian rep-; , 
resentative to the U.N. Nnr- 
cotics Commission said: 
"Our economic situation has 
become so alarming we have 
been forced to take a uni-, 
lateral decision” to resume 
production. 

Lamberti, after two years 
of intensive study, and visits 
to all the opium-producing 
countries, says: “Even if , 
production is stopped or ef- 
fectively controlled in one , 
country, any underde- 
veloped country with a 
large unemployed labor 
force can start production. 
This could be the case, say, 
for various South Ameri- 
1 can countries, or Mexico.” 

American financial con- 
tributions to Turkey, as 
part of the considerable 
political pressure to stop 
the cultivation of the opium 
poppy after 1972, offer no 
encouragement to other 
opium - producing countries. 
Turkish authorities had esti- 
mated that stopping produc- . 
tion would cost the country . 
W32 million; U.S. assistance 
has amounted to $35 mil- ■ 
lion. 

Drug Companies 

The authors say that ma- 
jor European pharmaceuti- 
cal firms are also beginning 
to be wary of the American 


campaign, fearing that re- 
duction in the sources nf 
legal opium will do nothing 
to reduce illegal supplies, 
and that official prices will 
soar. They point out that 
the patents for existing 
near-subsitutes to morphine 
and codeine are held by 
American firms, whose con- 
tinued investment in re-' 
search is superior to that in 
Europe. 

The authors say that pres- 
I sure from pharmaceutical 
firms on various European 
governments has been such 
. that representatives of these 
governments have unoffi- 
cially informed the Turks 
that if they continue opium 
production next year their 
production would be bought 
by the European market. 

As long as a country has 
not signed the United Na- 
tions 1953 protocol for the 
control of opium production 
there Is no real means of 
stopping production “aimed 
at a home market,” although 
a considerable part of that 
production may find its way 
to the illegal export market. 

The , book describes the 
immense profits involved. 
The average price for 22 
pounds of opium — whether 
paid to a Turkish, Afghani- 
stan or Laotian farmer — . is. 
about $500. This produces 
,2.2 pounds of heroin. The 
average market price of five, 
milligrams of heroin mixed 
with lactose is $5 in New 
York, so between producer, 
and consumer the Initial 
value has been multiplied 
2,000 times. Financial back- 
ers for such eventful profits 
are not hard to find. 

Hugo Profits j 

In the American market, 
the financiers have no ac- 
tual dealing with the drug. 
An American soured cited 
in the book says that' 
"shares” of $100,000 are' 
normally advanced which 
within six months can pay 
back as much as $2 million. 
It is estimated that between 
10 to 15 tons if heroin, 
originally costing around 
$5 million, makes a turn^ 
over for the American deal- 
ers of $9.8 billion. The U.S., 
government’s budget for 
1972 to combat narcotics 
amounted to $315 million. 

The book argues that the 
major opium - producing 
countries — Laos, Thailand, 
Burma, Afghanistan and 
Turkey — have internal po- 
litical and economic ' prob-. 
Jems, which in the long run, 
will outweigh any pressure, 
exercised by the United 
States. , 

Tribal disputes and poli- 
tical tension between Af-' 
ghanistan and Pakistan' 
make neither anxious to in-, 
terfere with Pushtu prob- 
lems. The tribes are not 
intimidated by local police ' 
controls. > 


NEW YORK TIMES 
25 February 1973 

, * * o Control and Disarmament Agency. The 

I IK (Os HtnifY* report shows that world arms trade 

JL JUL'C/ increased from $2.4-billion in 1961 to 

B 4 - 21 ’ $6.2-billion in 1971, with most of the 
T - . AIL growth going to regions of conflict or 

V ULJLC 'confrontation. American arms exports 

«/ climbed from $l-billion in 1961 to 

Tl) $3.4-biIlion in 1971. (During this same 
k t~n I (H V* ( yin .10-year period, Soviet arms exports 

gre ^ from $833 . miIlion to $1.5- 

biiliOn.) '■ 

WASHPICTON— Ever since Senator The State and Defense Departments 
Gerald Nye’s investigating committee reject this line of argument by saying 
turned the spotlight in the 1930’s on that arms sales are controlleu by the 
“the merchants of death” — the United States so as to prevent arms 
world's munitions makers — the United races and to meet only the valid 
States has vacillated on whether it security requirements of the receiving 
should provide arms to foreign C0U ntries. In selling to Iran, officials 
countries. say, the United States is reinforcing 

Up to World War II, It was regarded a “point of stability” in the volatile 
as morally repugnant if not un- and strategic Persian Gulf region., 
American to foist weapons on other What will the Shah do with all the 
nations, But the Marshall Plan and arms? The official explanation here As 
the Cold W&r changed all that: that he wants to build up a “credible 
Wasn’t it in the national interest to deterrent” against Soviet adventurism 
supply arms against the Communist on his northern flank and Sovict-sup- 
tide? Then, as the allies got on ported Iraq to the west, 
their feet economically, the United Seasoned observers, however, place 
States in the 1960’s launched an ag- m0 re credence on less sophisticated 
gresslve program to sell ami3 rather reasoning. Ever since World War II, 
than give them away. Critics charged y ie underlying purpose of arms trans- 
that this was making the United f ers j, as been to bolster, befriend 
States, for no good reason, into “the an d sometimes pay off an ally. The 
world’s number one arms salesman,” j ran ian sale maintains a pro-Western 
and the Senate Foreign Relations a i| v j n the oil-rich Middle East. The 
Committee succeeded in imposing Con- United States is. providing somo $2- 
gressional restrictions on arms sold billion in arms to modernize the South 

_ ~ ,1 S' ‘ — * 


abroad on Government credit. 


Korean forces — officially so South 


J — 

Nov/, under the Nixon Administra- Korea can stand up to North Korea 
tion, the pendulum is swinging back' but also in direct repayment for a 
toward promotion of foreign military south Korean contribution of two di- 
sales. And last week it was disclosed visions during the Vietnam war. 
that the Shah of Iran had contracted Then there’s the business angle, 
to buy more than $2-bi!lion worth of when pressed on the justification for 
American arms — including helicopter arms sa j e s, policy-making officials 
gunships and supersonic jet fighters j n t h e pentagon and State Departmen 
— ‘in the biggest single arms deal come ar0 und to the argument that i 
ever concluded by the Pentagon. the United States does not soil the 

The Iranian deal llhmrnles the pros arms. «?««<> oll ‘ , ' r gentry, will. Thus, 
and cons of the arms-saics debate !- !lu y P oinl > out < Congress imposed rc- 
that resounded in Congress in past frictions on military sales to Latin 
years and is beginning to be heard America starting in 1966. n « P 
J • five years, Western Europe and Cana 

s da have sold more than $l-billion in 

A basic argument against massive arms to Latin-American countries, 
arms sales is that the United States the united States about one-thirc 
is pushing arms in developing nations that [otal . B e f ore the Congressiona 
that might better channel what money restr i ct ions, the ratio was almost ex 
they have into economic programs. actl y jj, e reve rse. 

The Iranian Government, for example, Lenator . . v . ru' bright, chairmar 
has vast oil revenues yet the per- ^ p ore ig n Relations Committee 
capita income of Iran’s peasants is ^ad a tart comment on that last week 
$350 a year. The United States, he said, had be 

Maybe so, counter the arms-sale pro- come an “arms salesman” in order t< 
ponents, but who is the United States stop communism, but is now con 
■to tell the Iranian or any other gov- unuing in that role in order to en 
ernment not to buy arms? Besides, bance its balance of payments. No 
they argue, by selling arms the United S0| re t 0 rted a top State Departmen 
States . gains enough leverage to dis- official, Curtis W. Tarr, the purpos 
suade the purchasing country from o{ arn ( s sa i cs j S to “deal with th 
going overboard in its military valid security requirements” of indi 
spending. vidual countries; the "business oppoi 

1. Another ' argument made against tunities” are just a “byproduct.” 
promoting arms sales abroad is that what was never clearly explaine' 
it' tends to exacerbate regional ten- in the former rounds of the arms 
sions and set off arms races. There sa j es debate and is yet to be ex 
may be some statistical support for pi a ; nec i j n the new round is ho\ 
this contention in a recent report -to - va i;d security requirements” ar 
Congress by the United States Arms determined. 

JOHN W. FINNE’ 
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Joseph Alsop 

Global Wealth 


Shifting From 
West to East 

The mystery of crises on the world 
money-market is so deep, for most 
Americans, that the drama chiefly ex- 
cites the experts. But it is time to note 
that something akin to “The Decline of 
the West,” that Oswald Spengler wrote : 
about, lies behind the latest round of 
trouble for the U.S. dollar. 

'To get the current facts out of the 
way first, the present money crisis 
looks like ending with the dollar losing 
a lot more of its value against the 
world’s stronger currencies. Add the ■ 
probable new drop to the dollar-deval- 
uation that took place a bit earlier. 
You then get the following approxi- 
mate but quite likely total losses of 
value: . 

About 40 per cent of the dollar s for- 
mer worth as against the Swiss franc. 

Nearly 40 per cent of the dollar s 
former worth as against the Japanese 
yen. 

And about 32 per cent of the dollar s 
former worth as against the West Ger- 


market, like an excesss of bilge in the 
hold of an unstable ship. By the same 
estimates, this figure will reach $36 
billion in three more years! 

If you think about the matter histor- ' 
ically, you can see that this is an in- 
tensely precarious, even untenable sit- 
uation for the long run. The oil-rich 
Arab states, please remember, are uni- 
formly weak militarily. With the possi- 
ble exceptions of Kuwait and Saudi 
Arabia, these states are also unstable 
politically. Their accumulation of such 
enormous wealth is like the accumula- 
tion of neat packages of billions upon 

billions of dollars on the open streets 
of the toughest neighborhood in a 
crime-ridden city, with no policemen 
within miles. 

For the short run, meanwhile, these 
immense sums the oil-rich Arabs are 
accumulating must realistically be sub- 
tracted from the former wealth of the 
Western powers. Only 20 years ago, 
the U.S., Britain, France and other 
Western countries' would have been 
raking in four fifths of the profits now 
going to the Arabs who happen to sit 
on the world’s main oil-sources. 

This drastic shift of a vital locus of 
wealth is only one part of a much 
larger story, moreover. Another part 
of the same story is the immense suc- 
cess of the Japanese economy in the. 
last two decades, and Japan’s conse- 
quent absorption of huge markets for- 
merly Western-dominated. It should be 
noted, too, that Hong Kong and Singa- 
pore, Taiwan and South Korea, have 
all been following in Japan’s footsteps. 

Nor is that the story’s end, by any 
means. Like the famous cloud no big- 
ger than a man’s hand- which then 
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Liquid Assets 
Middle East Oil Funds 
Play an Increasing Role 
In Monetary Turmoil . 

Despite Earlier Assurances, 
Arabs Helped Sink Dollar; 
Iraqi Aide: ‘We Profited’ 

‘How Can You Blame Them?’ 


By Charles N. stabler and Ray Vicker 

Staff Reporters of The Wall Street Journal 

The prospects for any lasting stability in tho 
world’s monetary system seem dubious indeed. 
And a major reason ’is the role played by Mid- 
dle Eastern nations in the turmoil in gold and 
foreign-exchange markets. 

This is the gloomy conclusion of some inter- 
national economists and other analysts, who 
have watched with alarm as oil money flooded 
first into Swiss francs, then into German 
marks and now into gold. How 
volatile money is involved in the current, crisis 
can't be determined, but, whatever it is, the 
volume is bound to rise in future years. This 
means that a major and growing source of in- 
stability is being added to ah international 
monetary system already tottering under mas- 
sive money flows from international corpora- 
tions and speculators. And, most analysts 
agree, there isn’t much, if anything, that can 
bo done about it. 

“The . problem poses nearly impossible di- 
lemmas,” says Walter J. Levy, a New York pe- 
troleum-industry consultant. “Any way you try 
to sterilize the money (from oil sales) or put 
rules on (the oil nations’) use of these funds 
will just mean that they won’t increase produc- 
tion”' to meet the world’s growing energy 
needs. 

Oil on Troubled Waters 

The Middle Eastern threat to the world's 
monetary system had been anticipated by 
many analysts. But prior to the recent flare-up 
of money troubles and the devaluation of the 
dollar Arab leaders had been making soothing 
statements. They would not. they said, use 
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ong, until the next money crisis.” When one London branch of an American although expensive, the move would allow 


Like international money managers every- 
where, most Arab officials are elosemouthed 
about their operations. But some are willing to 
talk. 

"We profited from the devaluation of the 
Jollar,” an Iraqi government official says in 
Baghdad. In Kuwait, which reportedly threw 
lundreds of millions of dollars on the market 
in the days leading up to devaluation, a govern- 
ment agency now says: "Precautions had been 
iaken in anticipation of possible devaluation." 
Similar reports come from Jedda in Saudi Ara- 
bia. In Tripoli, a Libyan source says, "Wc have 
been protecting ourselves.” 

The Art of Self-Protection 

In foreign-exchange trading, protection 
means cutting the risk of loss caused by a re- 
duction in the value of foreign funds held, 
mostly dollars. When the dollar appears weak, 
Ihesc assets are exchanged for stronger cur- 
rencies, such as the Swiss franc • or mark. 
Then, if devaluation occurs, the upward reval- 
uation of the strong currencies results in a 
profit. This profit affects the loss on dollars 
still on hand or on those sold earlier at low 
prices. 

Kuwait, for example, has the equivalent of 
$2.5 billion in officially held foreign-exchange 
assets. But. according to the finance ministry, 
only about $300 million was “fully exposed" to 
devaluation of the dollar. 

Reserves of Middle East nations are held as 
deposits with commercial banks, in Eurodollar 
investments, in gold and in financial instru- 
ments of various governments and agencies. 
Because the U.S. has frowned upon central- 
bank investments in Eurodollars— that is, dol- 
lars on deposit abroad— big European central 
banks have all but withdrawn from this mar- 
ket. But, central banks of smaller nations have 
taken their places. 

One major American bank recently made a 
confidential survey of the Eurodollar market. 
It concluded that as much ns $15 billion of the 
$S0 billion total outstanding had come from 
central banks. A little under half that total 
may be from Middle Eastern and North Afri- 
can countries, one official of this bank says. 

Money in the Eurodollar market may bo 
transferred fast into a strong currency in any 
money crisis. Because any such money goes, 
through commercial banks, it is almost impos- 
sible for any outsider to evaluate totals. A Mid- 
dle Eastern nation, for instance, may have 
funds with a dozen different banks from First 
National City Bank to Union Bank of Switzer- 
land in Zurich and from Bank of America 
to Deutsche Bank in Frankfurt. 

If there is any dollar dumping, a forcign-cx- 
I’hnnge dealer may not know the source of it; 
he is usually dealing with commercial banks. 
Incoming ' dollars may be received by tho 
dealer as it they were holdings of the banks 
rather than of their clients. Moreover, banks, 
mindful of the huge amounts of business that 
may be coming their way in the future from 
Ihc Mideast, fear being connected in any way 
with discussions of customer habits and incli- 
nations. 


bank Is asked for information, a spokesman 
pleads, “Don’t even call us a New York bank. 
Say wc are in Philadelphia.” Then he relents to 
add: "All right, make it New York, but please 
don’t call us a bio New York bank.” 

Central-bank holdings, of course, represent 
only a part of the money in the Midcast. There 
arc substantial private holdings in the Persian 
Gulf, in major Saudi Arabian cities and in Leb- 
anon. One estimate, made by the Financial 
Times of London, places Kuwait’s total foreign 
holdings, at about $6.6 billion, for instance. 

Middle Eastern money is of special signifi- 
cance because that area can claim to be the 
world’s fastest-growing store of capital. And 
the outlook for further gains in revenues from 
oil is staggering. 

Economists at New York’s Chase Manhat- 
tan Bank estimate that crude-oil production 
from the Middle East will double by 1985, ris- 
ing to 40 million barrels a day, says John D. 
Emerson, a bank vice president. Saudi Arabia, 
probably destined to be the world’s largest pro- 
ducer of oil, received about $13 billion in oil 
revenue between 1960 and 1972. During the next 
13 years, from 1973 through 1985, "a conserva- 
tive estimate of Saudi Arabian receipts from 
oil is $150 billion,” Mr. Emerson says. 

Problem: How to Spend Money 

Add in Kuwait and the Persian Gulf states 
Including Abu Dhabi and Dubai, and expected 
oil revenues would rise from $27 billion during 
the last 12 years to $227 billion this year 
through 1985, Mr. Emerson calculates. 

Some of the revenue being collected by 
these Middle Eastern oil nations can be spent, 
of course, on domestic economic development. 
But Mr. Emerson says, "There are limits to 
the rate at which’ a country witli a small, 
poorly educated population can spend money.” 

If one assumes that these countries can 
spend, say, 50% of their annual oil income on 
economic development and investment, their 
reserves of gold and foreign exchange will rise 
to well over $100 billion in 1985. 

"Entire world reserves currently amount to 
$150 billion,” Mr. Emerson says. He adds that 
he isn’t trying to make an accurate prediction 
of how much Middle Eastern gold and foreign- 
exchange reserves will actually amount to but 
is "only trying to show you the extent to which 
their power and influence in the world of fi- 
nance will grow." 

And political influence will grow, too, some 
analysts fear. Already, Japan, which is even 
more dependent on Middle Eastern oil than the 
U.S. or Europe, “apparently feels it has to be 
very cognizant of Arab feelings when its dele- 
gates vote in the United Nations,” one econo- 
mist says in New York. 

Some efforts arc already underway to re- 
duce the world’s dependence on the Middle 
East for oil or somehow corral the financial 
and political problems this reliance brings. One 
! idca: The U.S. could improve its bargaining 
i position with the Middle East by building 
enough mammoth tanks or other facilities to 
store a two-yenr supply of fuel. The cost of this 
move would add an estimated 40 cents a barrel 
to the present $3.50-a-burrcl price of oil. Thus, 
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more effective bargaining on future supplies 
from Arab countries and would provide time 
for the development of other energy sources. 

More Immediately, private and official insti- 
tutions in the West are trying to tap the Middle 
Eastern money pool for investments. This 
move is in line with Arab desires and would re- 
move some capital from the "hot-money" 
flows that periodically disrupt foreign-ex- 
change markets. However, for various political 
and economic reasons on both sides, prospects 
arc slim for sopping up a substantial amount of 
oil money in this way. 

World Hank and the Arabs 

The International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development (World Bank) sees the Arab 
nations as a source of funds for rclendtng to 
•other nations. Robert McNamara, who heads 
the bank, recently visited several Arab nations 
to make such a pitch. . v 

Venezuela Is urging its partners In the Orga- 
nization of Petroleum Exporting Countries 
(OPEC) to join in creating an OPEC bank. 
"The time has arrived for OPEC members to 
have a bank of their own for financing eco- 
nomic and oil development in their respective 
•countries,” says Hugo Perez la Salva, Venezu- 
ela’s minister of hydrocarbons. 

Bank of America and private- Middle East 
Investors have set up the Bank Of Credit and 
Commerce-International in Luxembourg. Inter- 
national Maritime Banking of London has 
opened a Beirut office to cover the Middle 
East. Britain's National Westminster Bank re- 
cently opened an outlet in Bahrain, in the Per- 
sian Gulf, to cover the area. Morgan Guaranty 
has purchased an interest in a Beirut bank. 
The second-largest bank In Beirut is Moscow 
Narodny Bank, the Soviet Union’s bid for gar- 
nering some of the financial traffic In the Mid- 
dle East. 

In Beirut, a key Mideast banking center, 37 
of the country's 73 banks are forcign-owned or 
.affiliated, with several big American banks 
j represented. 

Union de Banques Arabes et Francaises— a 
consortium established with Credit Lyonnais, 
Paris, and 22 leading Arab banks— lias estab- 
lished branches in London and Rome. Shortly It 
plans to open another in Frankfurt. Recently, 
this consortium extended a $10 million medi- 
um-term loan to the Brazilian state of Rio de 
Janeiro for highway construction. This was a 
.typical type of deal for putting some of the 
; Mideast money to work. Banque Franco-Arabc 
— a consortium of Socictc General of Paris and 
several private banks in the Persian Gulf— is 
promoting trade between Europe and tho Mid- 
cast. 

This month another consortium, Compagnle 
Arahe cl Internationale d’lnvestisscment, was 
formed at Luxembourg, with European and 
Arab banks as members. Its prospectus says It 
intends to "contribute to tho solving of finan- 
cial and investment problems which, on ac- 
count of their new size, will require broad, di- 
versified and powerful international associa- 
tions.’ 1 
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'' By Ronald Koven and 
David B. Ottaway 

. ** Washington Post Staff Writer* 

Arab oil money played a 
large part in the monetary cri- 
sis which forced a second de- 
valuation of the dollar last 
month, according to both Arab 
and U.S officials. 

Some well-placed Arab 
sources claim that as much as 
half of the $6 billion in specu- 
lative .money that flowed to 
Frankfurt in mid-February 
consisted of Arab-owned .Euro- 
dollars. U.S. sources view that 
as somewhat exaggerated, but', 
they readily concede . that 
Arab money accounted for at 
least $1 billion. 

- The last official estimate of 
the Bank for International 
Settlements is that the Middle 
Eastern countries hold $7.5 bil- 
lion of the $80 billion jin the 
Eurodollar market, made up 
of dollars circulating in Eu- 
rope and not repatriated to 
the United States. 

There has been growing con- 
cern in the U.S. government 
that the Arab oil-producing 
states, whose steadily mount- 
ing official bank holdings are 
now calculated at- about $12 
billion, might be tempted to 
use their monetary clout for 
political ends. Their reserves i 
are expected to double in the 
next three years. 

Private holdings of the Arab 
ruling families ire thought to 
be roughly equal to the official 
government reserves in many 
of the oil states. 

Despite urgings by radical 
Arabs that the oil money be 
used deliberately to pressure 
the United States into chang- 
ing its Middle East policy, it is 
generally believed that, with 
the possible exception of 
Libya, the Arab money wa§ 
moved in February in re- 
sponse to the normal instinct 
of monetary self-presevation. 

It is widely conceded that 
the major U.S. oil companies 
also played a large part in the 
Frankfurt speculation and 
that the Arab , governments 
simply followed their lead in 
their instance. 

There is some dispute 
whether Saudi Arabia, the su 
■ perpower of the oil exporters 
and perhaps Washington’s 
closest Arab ally, took part in 
the attack against the dollar. 

Saudi sources insist that 


they simply took a heavy loss’ 
on the devaluation, keeping 
their $3 billion in reserves 
where it was bound to suffer 
in any devaluation. But other 
knowledgeable Arab sources 
contend that the Saudis also 
tried to protect their dollar 
holdings, along with most of, 
the other Arab governments. 

U.S. sources tend to believe 
that Libya, the most politi- 
cally motivated of the large 
Arab fund holders, was one of 
the most active speculators. 
The Libyans are known to 
have attacked the British 
pound in the past for purely 
political reasons. 

Pinning down the source of 
such “hot money” flows, how- 
ever, is very difficult. 

If an order to switch from 
dollars to West German marks 
comes from, an Arab account 
in Beirut through a corre- 
sponding Swiss bank, there is 
no way for money changers in 
Frankfurt to know exactly 
who placed the order. There 
is hard evidence, however, 
that Arab officials in Beirut 
are trying to keep track of 
who does what, and the Arab 
League is known to have con- | 
ducted a detailed study of the 
subject. 

It is far too early even to 
make an educated guess of 
who is behind the latest attack 
on the dollar in which the 
West German central bank 
was forced on Thursday to< 
buy up almost $3 billion, the 
record for a single day. 

The problem of determining 
who the speculators arc will be 
a key consideration in a forth- 
coming Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Commitee investigation 
to be conducted by the sub- 
committee on multinational 
corporations headed by Sen. 
Fi-ank Church (D-Idaho). 

Sources close to the prepa- 
rations for that inquiry are ex- 
pressing shock that the U.S. 
government has so little hard 
information on who has been 1 
speculating against the dollar. 

But banking sources say 
that, of the major U.S. and 
foreign corporations operating 
across national boundaries, 
the oil companies are the most 
prone to play the money mar T 
kets. This is because they 
must pay huge sums to the 
Arab oil states, and the com- 
panies try'to settle their debts 


I in the most advantageous way. 

Thus, if there is $100 million 
to be paid to Kuwait in three 
months, for example, an oil 
company might be tempted to 
buy marks now in anticipation 
of a dollar devaluation or an 
upward revaluation of the 
mark. 

If the bet i is correct, the 
company could make a tidy 
profit, buying back the $100 
million it needs to pay Kuwait 
and pocketing $10 million m 
marks in addition in a 10 per 
cent devaluation. 

' This practice, known as. 
"leads and lags,” is a conta- 
gious example for the Arab 
treasuries, whose 1 officials 
have often been tutored by 
the Western oil companies. 

An Arab League study by 
Prof. Youssef Sayegh, head of 
the economics department at 
the American University of 
Beirut and a prominent Pales- 
tinian, concluded, however, 
that there are. some limita- 
tions to the use of oil money 
as a political weapon. 

He cited the case of a huge, 
politically motivated transfer 
(more than $1 billion accord- 
ing to one estimate) of Libyan 
funds from Britain to France 
in late 1971. 

Sayegh said that most of the 
Libyan money found its way 
back to British banks within a 
week because there was essen- 
tially nowhere else for it to be 
absorbed. “The Arabs are pris- 
oners of their own funds,” he 
concluded. 

The militant Libyan govern- 
ment, with official reserves 
. now estimated at more than $3 
billion, is considered so far to 
be the only Arab state with 
both the resources and the in : 
clination to use its money 
holdings for political pur- 
poses. 

. Equally militant Iraq, a 
country now in heavy finan- 
cial difficulties, is potentially 
more troublesome for the 
monetary system than Libya, 
however. 


While Libya’s oil reserves 
are limited and its production 
has been cut back, Iraq is now 
considered to have the second 
largest reserves in the Middle 
East after Saudi Arabia. It 
plans to expand its production 
after just settling a national- 
ization dispute, with Western 
| companies. Until recently, 
non-Arab Iran was tradition- 
ally ranked as the Middle 
East’s v second largest ^ oil 
source. But recent offfeial 
estimates are that Iraqs oil 
potential far outstrips Iran’s. 

For the moment, however, 
Western worries about Arab 
oil money’s place in the inter- 
national monetary system are 
largely confined to the manip- 
ulations of the coffers of such 
traditionalist kingdoms and 
sheikhdoms as Saudi Arabia, 
Kuwait, Abu Dhabi, Bahrein 
and Qatar. 

Their current monetary tac- 
tics are still thought to be 
purely motivated by profit-tak- 
ing and self-protection. That, 
as recent events in Frankfurt 
have proven, is threat enough 
to force the burning of the 
proverbial midnight oil in the 
chanceries of the West. 

It is clear, however, that 
those traditionalist . Arab 
states are Becoming conscious 
, of the leverage they can have 
: on the monetary system at 
crucial moments. 

When the United States had 
its first devaluation, in De- 
cember 1971,’ the Arab states 
were just beginning to build 
I up their reserves. Since then, 
(official Saudi dollar holdings 
ihave nearly tripled. With 
I more to lose than before, the 
Saudis and others are demand- 
ing to know whether their 
friendship 1 with the United 
States will continue to cost 
them money every time there 
is a devaluation, not to speak 
of the cost to their position in 
the Arab world if Washington 
continues to ' back Israel 
against the Arab cause. 
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By Heinrich Boll 

COLOGNE — The hopeful process one 
calls “worldwide easing of tensiop” 
helps least those who, under constant 
risk of denunciation or imprisonment, 
most enthusiastically support it: writ- 
ers, academics and intellectuals. 

We hear that the Soviet Union is 
seeking better relations with Spain; 
Greece will soon recognize the German 
Democratic Republic. Will the conse- 
quences of this rapprochement be that 
Colonel Papadopoulos puts in a good 
word for East German author Wolf 
Biermann or. that Erich Honecker of 
East Gennany has a few kind words 
for the imprisoned or censored Greek 
authors? Will Generalissimo Frahco 
intercede for Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn 
and for Vladimir Bukovsky or Mr. 
Kosygin for Spanish publishers and 
writers Castellet, Cirici, Cucurull, 
Fauli, Manent and Triadu (each was 
recently fined some $3,000 and had 
his passport revoked)? 

Will President Nixon stand up for 
Indonesian author Toer and for the 
100,000 political prisoners in Indo- 
nesia? During the discussions with the 
Czech Government regarding a treaty 
will the Government of tire German 
Federal Republic put In a word or two 
for the Czech authors who appear to 
be condemned to terror and starva- 
tion? 

I fear all these questions must be 
answered in the negative for, within 
each of these systems which are per- 
secuting them, whether in Spain as 
“Reds” or in Czechoslovakia as 
"Friends of the Imperialists,” all these 
authors, academics and intellectuals 
can be considered the progressive in- 
. telligentsia who were once good 
enough to be used as advance men and 
advocates of a less rigid dogma. Now, 
politically, they are totally “irrele- 
vant." 


Although we know that without 
them and their uncounted predeces- 
sors nothing, absolutely nothing on 
this earth would ever have been 
achieved, they can still be left to lan- 
guish. Trade is established, profitable 
investments become possible, and if 
something should go sour, the intel- 
lectuals will always be there as con- 
venient scapegoats. 

Amnesty International, International 
PEN, organizations of writers and 
scholars all receive ever more frequent 
reports of imprisoned, censored, ac- • 
cused intellectuals; each individual 
case deserves public attention. It is 
questionable, though, whether these 
lonely appeals and resolutions mean 
anything if the politicians refuse to 
heed appeals from these organizations. 

The' danger exists that conscience 
will become no more than a faded 
flower in the lapel of various ideolo- 
gies if the politicians choose not to 
understand that they alone can convert 
the moral thrust into political reality 
and if they do not finally abandon the 
hypocritical concept of “noninterven- 
tion in the internal affairs of other 
states.” At international conferences 
where military and economic help are 
discussed, who ever thinks about Para- 
guayan writer Rubdn Earreiro Seguier 
or Uruguayans Jorge Musto and Carlos 
Nuftez or the hundreds of young men 
and women in Turkey who have been 
crippled from tortures? ( 

It’s part of the perversity of the 
intellectual situation that precisely 
those forces which profit from trade 
with tire Socialist bloc or the under- 
developed NATO and SEATO countries 
still publicly denounce those who sup- 
port easing of tension and greater 
openness between differing political 
systems. 

Meanwhile, rather than shrinking, 
the number of imprisoned authors 
grows weekly, almost daily — and in- 


vestments continue to flow to Brazil, 
to Turkey, to Greece. Everything is 
“normalized," except in the prisons 
and camps. It would be, of course, 
"emotional” to test those Western 
liberties which are supposedly still de- 
fended in Greece. 

It was a great encouragement when 
finally at least one politician (who 
was later joined by others) found the 
courage to energetically and clearly 
break through the principle of “non- 
intervention.” Swedish Prime Minister 
Olof Palme did so when the American 
Air Force with intensified brutality 
wanted to bomb North Vietnam into 
peace. Olof Palme’s courage is catch- 
ing on; it would be a consolation for 
us authors and intellectuals if his cour- 
age would spread over the world, if 
we could find support from the poli- 
ticians of the world in regard to our 
appeal for the- indivisibility of liberty. . 

We authors are bom meddlers; we 
meddle in the administration of justice 
and cultural policy in the Soviet Union, 
in Czechoslovakia, in Spdin, in Indo- 
nesia, in Brazil, in Portugal,, and we 
meddle in the frightening develop- 
ments in Yugoslavia, where once 
again scapegoats are being sought and 
where another hope is to be laid to 
rest. And we will also meddle in the 
People’s Republic of China, in Cuba 
and in Mexico. It sounds idealistic, but 
it is not. Meddling is the only way to 
stay relevant. 

I plead for meddling, even in the 
affairs of my own country, the German 
Federal Republic. And I would like 
to take this opportunity to mention the 
PEN Emergency Fund for Writers in 
Prison and Their Families. The fund 
is administered by the Dutch PEN 
and has an account at the AMRO Bank 
in The Hague. 

Heinrich Boll, novelist and essayist, 
is the 1972 Nobel laureate in literature. 
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By David H. Hackworth 

COOLANGATTA, Australia — Ameri-' 
ca, what has happened to thee? Once 
you were morally impeccable and 
stanchly proud; a model republic 
with your citizens having unbounded 
power; a symbol of freedom, the hope 
of the downtrodden and a shelter for 
the world’s poor and oppressed; 6ne 
nation under God where free men 
lived in equality, peace and justice; 
a country not divided by hate and 
weakened by your citizens’ apathy. 
Your streets were safe - and rivers 
clean and the sky over you Was pure 
and blue; and your mighty Constitu- 
tion was a document that protected 
your citizens and served as a torch 
that illuminated bigotry and slavery 
in the world's dark lands. 

What happened? Why have thou- 
sands of talented Americans left your 
shores to settle in distant lands? Why 
have millions of your good conscien- 
tious citizens slipped away from you 
and copped .out in that apathetic twi- 
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power, high risk U.S. involvement, vices invade your homes. Your jour- 

and Cold War strategy? nalists are imprisoned for refusing to 

America, I love you. I have repeat- divulge their sources. A major politi- 

edly risked my life fighting your bat- cal headquarters is ransacked and 

ties. I carry the heavy burden of being bugged by its opposition with hardly 

responsible for the death of many of a murmur from your citizens. Sham 
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The very headlines seem to 
shout that a new era has 
dawned for this country in its 
relations with the rest of the 
world : 

KISSINGER TOPS FRONT 
PAGE IN PEKING ... U.S. 
AND CUBA SIGN ANTI-HI- 
JACKING AGREEMENT ... 
EGYPT SENDING TOP 
AIDE TO CONFER WITH 
NIXON. 

Here, within the span of a 
couple of days, are major 
diplomatic initiatives with 
three countries with which we 
have not exactly been on 
speaking terms — two of them 
Communist and one viewed as 
a “client” of the Communist 
bloc. 

It adds up to a remarkable 
Nixon achievement that he 
has moved this country so far 
away from the old notion that, 
primarily through military 
force and military alliances 
cemented by obdurate anti- 
communism, the U.S. could 
“contain” Chinese influence 
in Asia and circumscribe the 
Soviets in Europe. 

One simply must assume 
that full diplomatic relations 
with Peking are going to be 
restored during Nixon’s presi- 
dency, and probably a lot 
sooner than most Americans 
think. This step is inevitable; 
it makes good sense consider- 
ing the thrust of Nixon’s “low 
profile” policy in Asia, and 
there does not seem to be > 
much to recommend undue 
delay in taking that step. 

If the People’s Republic of 
China gave a big assist in 
producing the truce in Viet- 
nam, and there is strong evi- 
dence that it did, then Nixon 


surely hopes that China will 
also help ensure that South- 
east Asia is kept calm enough 
for the U.S. to rest easily with 
a low-profile, we-won’t-inter- 
vene policy in the years 
ahead. 

It may gall even Nixon to 
have it said that his policies- 
seem to rest on a late accept- 
ance of old arguments by 
Charles de Gaulle, Jawahar- 
lal Nehru and others, that the 
isolation of and hostility to- 
ward China lay at the heart of 
most of the upheaval in the 
Far East. 

If rapprochement with 
Peking does make for more 
tranquility in Asia, the new 
Nixon policies will be vital to 
countries like Thailand, Ma- 
laysia and even Indonesia. 
Thailand still faces a grim 
threat of a China-backed 
“war of liberation,” and both 
Malaysia and Indonesia still 
face mild, lingering threats of 
Communist subversion. 

Because Cuba is smaller 
and weaker (and there is a 
tendency to treat the small 
and weak with greater 
contempt), we have continued 
a harsh hostility toward 
Communist Cuba even while 
developing cozier relation- 
ships with Russia and China. 
But you can wager, if that 
anti-hijacking agreement is to 
have practical meaning, the 
U.S. will have to adopt a 
friendlier posture toward the 
Castro regime. 

This may not mean a resto- 
ration of diplomatic relations 
with Cuba during Nixon’s 
tenure, but it could. Surely it 
must mean that the U.S. will 


'<S 


no longer twist arms so re- 
lentlessly to dissuade other 
nations from bringing Cuba 
back into the hemispheric 
fold. 

The restoration of truly 
friendly, cooperative rela- 
tions with Egypt and other 
Arab countries may turn out 
to be even more difficult than 
working things out with Cina 
or Cuba. The Israeli- Arab 
dispute is fraught with so 
much emotion that it seems 
beyond solution. Clearly, as 
long as that conflict lasts, 
Israel will be the client of the 
United States and angry 
Egyptians, Syrians, Iraqis 
will seek the backing of the 
Communist bloc. 

Yet, Egypt’s sending an 
emissary to Washington of- 
fers evidence that Nixon has 
made a fairly convincing 
demonstration that the United 
States wants a fair settlement 


and lasting peace in the Mid- 
dle East. 

Surely, considering the en- 
ergy crisis that lies ahead for 
this country, Nixon and mil- 
lions of other. Americans 
would like a return to full and 
friendly relations with oil- 
producing countries in the 
Middle East and elsewhere. 

Yet, a lot more than oil and 
energy are involved. Ameri- 
cans have sensed new levels 
of interdependence with other 
nations, whether the issue is 
' pollution, monetary policies 
or our need for vast supplies 
of a variety of raw materials. 

This is simply not the time 
•for this country to’ maintain 
age-old spats with China, 
Egypt or any other country. 
We all should take comfort 
from the evidence that our 
.government is now willing to 
bury a few ideological hatch- 
ets and concentrate on areas 
of mutual interest and hope. 


trials have occurred to silence your 
dissenters and make a mockery out of 
your judicial system. Your citizens 
who loudly disagree with your ven- 
tures are maligned by your cunning 
character assassins, incarcerated on 
trumped-up charges, and cruelly set 
upon by your governmental agencies. 
Your citizens seem to have lost much 
of their personal liberty and privacy. 

Yes, America, you have had great 
leaders to guide you out of the wil- 
derness. Men whose wisdom, vision, 
courage and humility made you once 
the richest, most powerful and re- 
spected nation in the world. But the 
difference between today and yester- 
day is that those leaders who made 
you great also carefully listened to 
your citizens and then you had a gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people 
and for the people. Leaders were se-. 


lected because of their ability and 
because they could be trusted to fol- 
low the will of the people. 

God bless you, America. I hope that 
you can get it all together so you will 
again be known as the land of the 
free and the home of the brave. So 
goodbye,' America. I have followed 
the westward quest of my ancestors 
who many years ago left the British 
Isles in search of liberty, justice and 
freedom. I have found these qualities 
alive in Australia, a young vigorous 
country that holds these principles 
high and is very much like you were,, 
America, before you shrugged. 

D avid H. Hackworth is a retired U.S. 
Army colonel who was one of the 
most decorated officers in Vietnam. 
He is now working as a waiter in an 
Australian resort. 
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' L, ... .* * ■ , , , lation— -North Vietnam still proved -able 

The Vietnam war probably represents manpower needs at all stages 

he most grievous self-mil, cted wound orihe war while absorbing all lh= killine 
the United States has ever sustained, , r 
but its international liquidation ones- modern firepower could deliver. 

scntially just and successful terms well , llo Chi Minh Spoke correctly when 
justifies Georges Clcmenccau’s famous • | 1C prophesied*, “You will tire of 

aphorism that war is a series of disasters killing us before we lire of being 
thtjt ends in victory. killed.” 

Our zigzag track into, through and An equally fundamental U.S. mis- 
finally out of the Indochina morass perception, at least until 1970, was to re- 
will fuel a century’s worth of analyses; garc j t [ ie war as a conflict to be waged ■ 
.dissertations, disscctiops, theses, term- exclusively 'in and for South Vietnam—, 
papers and •controversies rich in might- ; n otl > lcr words, a. Vietnamese war. On 
havc-bccns, but certain main lessons and t hc other hand, as early as 1946, speak- 
conclusions as to the war already stand j ng j n t | )e Hanoi opera house. Ho Chi 
out. Minh openly enunciated what was to be 

• Joseph AIsop has referred to Viet- j the undeviating Communist strategy and 
nam as “the worst-managed serious objective, that the war was for all Indo- 
war in U.S. history” and there arc china. 

few who would dispute that judg- American refusal to recognize the' 
nient-in-chicf. evident facts of Hanoi’s strategy— the, 

The conduct of the war was both cncmy’s invasions. oecupation .and biat- 
botchcd and blotched with strategic error ® nl " 1,l !i ar T exploitation of Laos and. 
and misperception, with failures and Cambod.a-our Cambodian rans-bor r 
deficiencies of command, with major dcr operations, committed U.S. foices 

mistakes of method and tactics, and t ,° a hobblcd war > n wllich ; unl)1 fr ° ntic , r 
with self-defeating factors and con- doors swung one way on, y into South 
slraints which alone nearly lost the Vietnam, and never the other ,wuy into 
war outright. Besides being a graveyard Comnnm.stsanctuar.es. 
of people, Vietnam was also a graveyard Obscurity, of, .aim, feeding logically 
of reputations. into : failure of strategy., enveloped 

Despite all blunders, despite domestic / U.S. operations from the. start.- 
dissension and defeatism, despite world To know or formulate U.S. aims in 
efforts of Hanoi's powerful friends— dc- Vietnam, even now, is hard enough; 
spite everything, really, that could go 1 in 1965, when clear knowledge of the 
wrong, and mostly did — a number ol in- objective should have been the initial 
tcrlockinp. ultimately powerful fuc- benchmark for strategy, the aim (aside 
tors nevertheless combined to bring us from rescue of the South Vietnamese 
through the major Vietnam crises of 1965, A R VN from total disaster) often seemed 
1968, 1970 and 1972, and now around to be to find the enemy and fight him, 
thccorncr. • with no political objective stated, let 

alone comprehended, for this most politi- 

Considering its abysmal track record ca j 0 fwars. V 


deficiencies of command, with major 
mistakes of method and tactics, and 
with self-defeating factors and con- 
straints which alone nearly lost the 
war outright. Besides being a graveyard 
of people, Vietnam was also a graveyard 
of reputations. 

Despite all blunders, despite domestic 
dissension and defeatism, despite world 
efforts of Hanoi's powerful friends — de- 
spite everything, really, that could go* 
wrong, and mostly did —a number ol in- 
terlocking. ultimately powerful fac- 
tors nevertheless combined to bring us 
through the major Vietnam crises of 1965, 
1968, 1970 and 1972, and now around 
thccorncr. ' 

Considering its abysmal track record 
throughout much of the war, Ameri- 
can strategy, particularly under the 
Nixon .Administration, ultimately man- 
aged to recoup failures thaj ought to 
have guaranteed defeat, a^nd shambles. 

The biggest strategic mistake of the 
war, among several, was one which 
.Douglas MacArthur and many another 
professional soldier had warned against, 
time out of mind. Rule 'No. I for the 
United States, echoed and re-echoed the 
strategists, was to avoid a land war in 
Asia against Asia’s limitless manpower. 
Yet that is exactly what we walked into. 

Despite - more than 925,000 battle 
deaths— close to 4 per cent of total popu- 


Because there were no clear aims, 
the soldiers rarely had a sufficiently pre- 
cise idea of what they were trying to do, 
and' they were kept in that ignorance by 
. Lvndon Johnson’s White House and 


prolongation of this longest of American 
,wars. 

. The false strategic theory known in 
its stylish days of the 1960s as grad- 
uated response" not only added years to 
the war but undoubtedly underlay its 
no-win mind-set, unique (and uniquely 
.discouraging) to the American temper- 
ament. 

was tr.c notion that precisely mea- 
sured armed force or military vio- 
lence, incrementally administered to 
a theoretically rational enemy, 
one notch at a time, would bring him 
So a point where he recognized the 
price as too high. Between hard’ 
covers or in official position-papers, 

• the idea looked good. In actuality, 

it proved disastrous. 

The results of graduated response, to 
cite examples, were that we bombed the 
North but avoided the Hanoi-Haiphong 
targets that would hurl the enemy very 
much. We never executed Inchon-likc 
amphibious thrusts against North Viet- 
nam’s vital communications centers (e.g.,. 
Vinh, practically the' Grand Central 
Station for the Ho Chi Minh trail)* and 
other such points north of the DMZ. 

Not until seven years after the Joint 
Chiefs of stall unanimously recommend- 
ed it (and the foregoing tougii military 
actions as well), did we finally mine Hai- 
phong and blockade North Vietnam. 

The exaggerated fear of vague conse- 
quences that made graduated response 
seem an essentially ineflective s.ratcgy 
seem alluring was epitomized in 1966 
when Avercll Harriman scolded a senior 
U.S. general for suggesting that Hai- 
phong should be mined. “What!” Har- 
riman burst out, and either trigger 
World War III or have a million Chi- 
nese in North Vietnam within six 
weeks!” 

Vietnam— as the above rebuke would 
suggest — was the first minutciy civilian- 
run war in American history. Civilians 
in the White House and the Pentagon, 
mischievously aided by- instantaneous 


Robert McNamara’s Pentagon, both of worldwide communications, took over 


which minutciy over-supervised oper- 
ations, monopolized decisions and, 
sometimes, it seemed, positively be- 
grudged the right of the military to have 
ideas about the war. 


every significant and not a few insignif- 
icant details of military operations from 
the unfortunate soldiers who understood 

Col. Ilcinl has been studying the Vietnam war 


... from the outset. He pieced together this critique 

Coupled with and exacerbating the of lhl . us mU , ,,, (/lt . (on j, icl <m , r fl 

effects of the foregoing fundamental o! years from interviews, research and tours of 
deficiencies in Strategy was another > ' ar l:asL graduate of Yule and a Marine 
which ’probably bears the blame, more 

. 1 . , J ? c , . , . to/, ilvml ix a recognized fypi'rt in muitarv 

than any single factor, tor the intolerable affairs and a renowned military historian and Ice- 
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well .•thaiv>.ir,'-'-aaything'-''vV'ejn ’nervous :i -shorMimers. At any . giv 


magisterial ■ military historian, once; 
more! a ally observed that whereas most 
Western .nations .fight: to destroy their 
enerhv, the Communists wage -war to 


m i >, of . CloseTy retatettr to our /built-in ig- ( 
If there was onc ; . grossly-' wrong-way r. : 6ho''oi>^“eiW.af’Sytrutr.aUt ; hcntic’ 'heroes;, v /war conventional, approac ty t is u.as 
to un war h was tvpifted by the late th^latcUbW Paul Vanh/wlio gWe' his- v conventional. ol^ars was typjeal Arne.. - 
President Johnson telephoning battalion' life-dbfendingt 'the '-Central'' Highlands • car , over-reliance omair. power to. acmes e- 


President Johnson telephoning battalion \ 
commanders in the field, making indi- e 
vidual target selections for fighter- t 
bombers and bragging to reporters, 1 
'They don’t dare bomb an outhouse 1 
without my say-so.” . . 

Closely allied to intolerable civilian 
oversupervision of the prolessionals was 
false and insistent reliance— typified by 
Robert S. McNamara and those around 
him— on statistical indicators to arrive 
at misleading conclusions as to the prog- 
ress of the war. 1 

The notorious body-count (as if wars 
were won by.human butchery rather than 
achievement of strategic objectives) 
exemplifies the self-deceiving passion 
for quantification which enveloped the 
civilian managers of the war and pro- 
voked one Army chief of staff (Gen. 
Harold K. Johnson) to protest what he 
called “this scoreboard war.’’ 

If high command in Washington (at 
least until Richard Nixon arrived) was : 
muddled and mismanaged, what can one 
say about the ineffectual command ar- 
rangements in Vietnam where, despite 
the Himalayan disparity of roles, con- 
tributions and national power, the 
United States never imposed a single 
combined command to direct and co- 
ordinate American and South Viet- 
namese forces and operations? 

That Gen. Creighton Abrams had j j 
to rely on advice and persuasion and 
some backstage arm-twisting to se- 
cure the most elementary cooperation 
of South Vietnamese forces — for 
their own good and for their own na- 
tional sur>iva! — is an anomaly that 
will astonish military students for 
generations to come. 

In human terms, the greatest mistake 
of the war .will probably be considered 
the Johnson Administration’s decision 
to fight a distant, overseas' war (what in 
the old days would have been called “a 
colonial war”) using a conscript army. 
This single error imposed constraints, 
handicaps and ultimately cancerous 
national divisions onto the country and 
our entire conduct of the war. 

If one single lesson, among so many, 
might be ineradicably drawn from the 
Vietnam experience, it is that no war 
can long be pursued by a democracy 
unless it is acceptable to those called 
upon to fight it in the ranks. 

Arising directly from this looming 
mistake was another defeating constraint 
which permanently limited the efficiency 
of all military operations — the 12-month 

overseas tour. Unlike World War II, 
where troops stayed overseas for the; 
duration, the Vietnam war was per-; 
petually being waged by beginners or by 


against the final Communist invasion, 
though we fought for 10 years, we never 
had 10 years’ accumulated experience, 
but the regularly repeated mistakes of 
10 separate one-year tours. 

Put in still other words, because 
of the rotation system, every U.S. 
unit in Vietnam had a ICO per cent 
built-in casualty rate per year. 

This lack of institutional memory and 
continuity in policy, leadership, tac- 
tics — in short, every aspect of war-mak- 
ing and pacification — practically guaran- 
teed the too-often disjointed, form- 
less, inconsistent and spasmodic way in 
which the United States sometimes 
seemed to pursue the war. 


Together with civilian interference, 
strategic aimlessness and . mispercep- 
tions, defective personnel, the military 
effort in Vietnam was bogged down by 
enormously overstaffed headquarters 
and bloated logistic installations which 
devoured resources, manpower and mili- 
tary momentum. 

A! a time when we were fielding 
500.000 American soldiers in Vietnam, 
no more than 90,000 of these at most 
were combat troops. The U.S. war 
effort, in other words, was all tail and 
no teeth. 

The swollen, sprawling American 
headquarters, MACV (Military Assis- j 
tant Command, Vietnam) outside Sai- j 

gon, was called “Pentagon East,” its; 
air-conditioned corridors swarming with! 
staff officers wearing starched fatigues 
to create the . illusion that they were 
discharging combatant functions. 

The Leavenworth-trained general 
staff officers who (subject to the whim 


conventional of-wars was typical Ameri- 
can oyer-re! janee orrair .power to achieve 
and solve everything. 

•To be sure, the carefully thought- 
out, well-executed final bomber offensive 
against Hanoi and Haiphong certainly 
deserves central credit for ending the 
war. In a literal sense, the final air 
onslaught was truly Clausewit/.ean — “a 
continuation of politics by other means" 
which achieved the clearly political ob- 
jective of bringing about conclusive 
and serious negotiations to settle the 
war. - 

Not so much can he said for our often 
aimless, usually extravagant, almost in- 
variably cost-ineffective single reliance 
on aviation as- the favorite firepower- 
purveyor of the United States. 

In a war that amounted to a 1 

zero-sum contest for one population, 1 

the military aircraft proved a sin- 
gularly ineffective weapon. In the . 
'words of one observer, “bombing 
never won a convert.” . - w. 

For reasons that are difficult-to justify 
intellectually or professionally, 'the 
vulnerable, costly manned aircraft (pric- 
ing out above S2 million apiece* with' 
a million-dollar pilot) was used time 
and again to attack targets that other 
cheaper and frequently more effective 
weapons could have handled. 

One example was the comparatively 
marginal and secondary role assigned to 
Inaval bombardment in favor of air at- 
tacks. Despite the fact that many hun- 
l dreds of important targets in North Viet- 
I nam lay within easy range of the monster 
I 16-inch Naval gun. we wailed over three 
! years to reluctantly recommission one 
battleship (total cost equal to that of 
six crashed F-4s), and then foolishly 
mothballed it prior to the massive Com- 
munist 1972 offensive when the 'ilccd 
was greatest. 

Yet.it would be wrong-headed not to 
underscore, in defense of air power, that 


and abberation of Washington civilians) j contro i 0 f the air (whether economically 
tried to run the war from “Pentagon j pr corrcc tly exploited at all times or 
East” seemed to suffer from a running | not ) was> w j t h control of the sea. per- 


East” seemed to suffer from a running | 
deficiency of professional imagination. I 
Their Clausewitz-indoctrinated, often J 
rigid and narrow view of war fathered ! 
the elephantine “search-and-destroy” 
big-war conventional tactics of the West- 
moreland years, together with disdain 

for “the other war” of pacification and 


haps our greatest winning asset and one 
of only very few such. 

Over-absorption with the necessary 
military contest against Hanoi's regular 
formations— the deadly serious big war 
along the DMZ in 1966, 1967 and 1968, 
for example— led American soldiers to 


their neglect of the humble Vietnamese l ] lc ot p, cr war , that of pacifying 

ARVN. the countryside, winning the support of 

In such minds (but of course it would the rural population and overmastering 
be unfair to say that all our planners or the Vietcong. 

commanders thought that way, or the 0nc sa]ient aspect 0 f this 'neglect 
war would never have turned out as it p ac jf lca tion from the outset (in sharp 
has), Vietnam was perceived as a war con ( ras ^ to t) 1c skilled and experienced 
against, the enemy rather than what it jj r jt counterinsurgency campaigns 
truly was — a war for the people. ; n jvj a i a y a aa d later in Borneo), was 

(Maj. Gen. JT'.C. Fuller, Britain’s neglect to recognize the central role in a 
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guerrilla war of an effective, highly ’ 
trained national police. . .. •; 

It was wcll-ni'gh systematic. 

neglect of the.policc. function in South 
Vietnam until after! the rude shock '' 
of Tet in 1963- which gave the Viet- f 
cong a free run (hat nearly toppled 
Saigon. . ■ •; r\]- 

Closely allied to American neglect of 
police training and development 1 was a 
parallel failure to concentrate, first 
and foremost in this kind pf political 
war, on intelligence. Here again, to be 
sure, we encounter the 'reflection of in- 
bred weakness of the U.S. military sys- 
tem in. which the G-2 intelligence special- 
ty is too often a professional dead-end. 

Besides initial failures to develop an 
effective national police function, backed 
by a massive counterinsurgency intel- 
ligence effort such as was belatedly 
mobilized by Robert Kqmcr (another of 
the war’s forgotten heroes, who first 
grasped and energetically attacked 
the fundamental ’problems of pacifica- 
tion), American advisers committed two 
long-term mistakes . with regard to the 
regular South Vietnamese military 
forces. 

The first serious mistake in Ameri- 
can advice and military assistance to 
South Vietnam dates back to the earliest 
days of the Diem regime. Tfjis error was 
to organize and prepare the South 
Vietnamese ARVN for another Rorean 
War and in the process turn out a mir* 
ror-image copy of the U.S. Army con- 
ceptually unsuitable to Vietnamese 
needs. • 

In the mid-1950s, it was all too easy 
to view the two Vietnams as another pair 
of Koreas and to visualize the coming 
struggle as another Korean-type Com- 
munist smash-and-grab involving overt 
invasion and a subsequent war of posi- 
tion. I V 

• Nothing remotely like this Happened 
and for this, as well as many other rea- 
sons, the performance of the ARVN was 
anything but brilliant against the fine- 
honed Viet Minh veterans with the new 
name of “Vietcong,” who had just humil- 
iated France’s best army. 

After U.S. ground forces intervened, 
.the ARVN found itself shoved aside, 
not to be seriously rebuilt and trained 
until after Tet in 1968, when Gen. \ 
Abrams took this effort in hand. • 

The ultimate proof of Abrams' (and 
of course the ARVN’s) success came 
in 1972 when — with American air and 
naval support to be sure — ARVN sol- 
diers and Marines resolutely fought 
the Dower of Hanoi’s iron regulars. 

Despite Communist Gen. Vo Nguyen 
Giap’s contemptuous head-on strategy 
that called for the capture of Hue by 

May 1, that obliterated an An Loc but 
never took it* that never won Konlum or 
Pleiku, and never came near cutting 
South Vietnam in two — despite the mas- 
sive Ardcnnes-likc invasion of the South 
by 14 veteran Communist divi§ions.the 


1 ARVN stopped them in their tracks and| 

: saved thc.South. •- j 

K’ ; . One - reason /vhy . the, A-RVN in 1972 
j. found itself so dependent' on. Amcri- 
t. cam ai'rpower.; was. themther .major plan- 
• ning-lrmslake .jdr 4 -which. U.-S- advisers 
■ ' must -be- held-. blameworthy. / This . was 
the i ailure to foresee tac need lor a 
: South, Vietnamese air force- sufficiently, 

• powerful arid versatile "to meet require- 
ments.df the other services and the pres- 
ent national -situation; - ! ■" 

The relative retardation of the Vict- 
: naniese air force - however well it per- 
formed' within . given limits during the i 

• 1972 crisis-accounts in the main for our 
continuing requirement to retain strong 
American, aviation units in Thailand to 

i prevent the MlG-equipped^North Vict- 

I namesc from one day storming. into the 
I South, attaining air supremacy and start - 

J inganewwar. ’ ; 


* ' » • T , , 

fSo past war in American history — 

possibly in all history— has been 
waged by a grdat’pn.wcr under such j 
a burden of constraints, seW-imposcd 
handicaps and self-defeating limita- 
tions. 

Some of these — for example, the 
enemy’s savage resort to hostage war- 
fare, using U.S. POWs — were unavoid- 
able. Others— national defeatism, failure 
to proceed straightforwardly with de- 
clared war, the bankrupt strategy of 
graduated response— -were our own 
doing. 

No matter how the war finally ended, 
it was a defeat for the United States 
in terms of its psychological aspects. 
•Because the Communists thoroughly 
understood and proficiently, manipulated ! 
•world and American domestic opinion, 
they scored point after point and at 
certain times (such as the student uproar 
in mid-1970) brought the country close 
to unsurrection. 

Besides exploiting American de- 
featism and propagating the notion 
(which only our ultimate stern ac- 


for the mass destruction of national 
will. 

• Future historian s' will bc-strtick if not 
amazed hUthe, consistently high (and 
quite undeserved) credibility and sym- 
pathy accorded .Communist Hanoi, ^ as 
opposed to the. vilification and. uisoe- 
litf meted out by American, media to-j 
wards their own government and-spldiers.i 
.Unquestionably, many of the grave 
difficulties . encountered in a totally 
visible war arose from the lack of 
censorship which in turn derived from 
the absence of declared war. in this! 
connection, older readers will remem- 
ber, -for example, that the World War 11 
public never saw a picture of a dead 
American GI until after the Normandy 
landings in 1944. 

' Another consequence of undeclared 
war was the decision not to mobilize! 
reserves and thus to rely on draftees to 
fight a war which most came to detest 
and resist. The poisonous effect upon 
the morale and discipline of the Army 
of hostile, over-educated, resentful; 
draftees surfaced most clearly in the suc-j 
cession of post-1969 unit mutinies in the ; 
face of the enemy and in the repeated; 
murder (known as "fragging”) of strict 
or unpopular officers or NCO’s. 

Perhaps the hardest lesson for the 
United States to learn in Vietnam was 
the realization of how difficult it may be 
for a great power to bring its full 
weight and strength to bear in a dis- 
tant, politically tangled and obscure 
overseas war of limited objectives. It wasj 
this very perception which once promp- 
ted the Duke of Wellington to say, "For 
a great .power, there can be no such 
thing as a little war.” 

After this long Iitariy of mispercep- 
tions, national illusions, poor decisions 
and near disasters, the question may i 
well be asked: How did the United States ! 
manage to come through as well as it! 
has? 

The positive factors, few indeed, yet 
sufficiently weighty to have tipped the 


tiohs in mining and bombing the North scales, seem to be as follows, 
dispelled) that Hanoi had no breaking- ® Absolute control of the air and the! 
point. Communist propaganda success- sea. While the Communists enjoyed and! 
fully perpetrated ‘ the worldwide dike- exploited their trans-border sanctuaries; 


bombing hoax and a host of lesser atro- ; deep in the jungles of Laos and Cambo -i 
city counts with which (as in the case! dia, the United States had its own| 
of the equally false Korean germ-war- ! sanctuaries offshore on blue water: Air-! 


fare charges) the United States will re- 
main smeared for a generation, 

9r ■ ★ ' ★ 

The most difficult single constraint on 
the war effort was the unremitting hos- 
tility- of American news media, and par- 
ticularly .that of U.S. major television 
networks. 

• Underlying this hitter conflict lies the 
whole unsolved question offighting un- 


craft carriers that Vietcong sappers j 
could never harass, floating naval artil-j 
lery (though never enough of it) with in- ! 
vulnerable battery-positions and un-l 
limited on-position ammunition. 

Moreover, because 90 per cent of what j 
Hanoi required to sustain war reached 
it by sea, our control of the sea and our 
power to deny it to Hanoi’s suppliers, as 
we did by mining Haiphong and the 
other ports, may well be viewed as the 


declared wars in an open society operat- j ultimately decisive factor in the war. 


ing under the 1st Amendment. 

The. United States came near to 
defeating itself by television, which, 

we should somberly realize based on 
Vietnam experience, conies close to 
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o American technical innovation and 
superiority. This characteristically; 
American advantage comprehends fi re- 1 
power (laser bombs, automatic wea-j 
pons, beehive ammunition, all types of! 
"smart” ordnance) massive use of hcli-j 
in Korea, one war! 
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earlier, by the U.S. Marines— sensors,' nam could no_.!onger be allowed to con- plienomen.ort. Since.that.lune. urban ter-^ 
weather iriodUicatioti^naaderaanrnes.. pi-i .’-tin'aeras'a poisb.hed apiplG' 6f discord in ror.ism has taken, deep root in the cities j 
lot less aircrait : ( R P-Vkv^ electronic -war-^.wdrldbttrairs: ^ y ' ' '. (as in Northern .Ireland) and looks like 

fare in a h 0 ndred-gu»e^ftdash 2 pes-;.iuf.k%v..^ V j (hetlt ' > that’ r cs^cntial-- precondition,-^ jj* ‘TvClujJonary 

’ cpmrnumc-at‘io.nsi^g^ftcrs*^y'f;-Sup<:'rA --the Adreridari agpnym Indochirv^vvoiildt;. : -'..A;' '■ 

ior mobility and.- crushing logistic su-— still fit draggingon.' '-7 • 'o In its closing 'days, Vietnam seems 

periority. A fe\y conclusions' as to the war-mis- ' have answered (or at least indicated 

® Ultimate success of t\v6.t\vin_ but ...cclluocous and fragmentary because we ^ answer-to) the long-argued question: 
distinct U.S. programs— ; Vietnamiza- are Still" so near" the event— warrant ' as to how uclk American big bombers ’ 
lion and .pacification. Vietnamization statement even at this point-blank ranker ■ " might dq’.in -delivering nuclear weapons 


meant the transfer of the war. to a suf- 
ficiently trained, equipped, motivated 
and battleworthy ARVN which could 
then assume the burden of defending 
South Vietnam. This has been accom- 
plished. 

© Pacification meant the process of 
defeating Vietcong terrorism and sha- 
dow government throughout South Viet- 
nam and winning the support and confi- 
dence, in particular, of the rural popu- 
lation. The very success of this com- 
plex, many-faceted and highly, sophisti- 
cated program was what prompted, in 
fact inexorably compelled, Hanoi to 
throw in its last reserve, its regular 
army, into overt invasion of the South. 

Only when the Communists recog- 
nized that time was running against them 
in the pacification struggle did they 
determine to stake everything on a final 
throw of the iron dice. 

® Hanoi’s reckless penchant for big 
war. From the moment Vo Nguyen Giap 
crushed the French — the first defeat 
in history of a modern army by Asian 
guerrillas— North Vietnam allowed it- 
self to be seduced into illusions of 
military omnipotence. These illusions 
led to the Communists’ most funda- 
mentally bad decision — that to challenge 
the United States frontally in 1964- 
.1965. 

Following this gravest mistake came 
two other amost equally serious Com- 
munist errors: Headlong commitment 
of the hoarded flower of the Vietcong 
to the Tet offensive in 1968 (coupled 
with the disastrous failure to replay 
Dicn Blen Phu when encircled U.S. Ma- 
rines at Khe Sanh refused to emulate 
French mistakes); and, in 1972, the final 
reckless and irretrievable North Viet- 
namese invasion of the South in a cam- 
paign which, 300 days later in the end, 
came close to costing Hanoi its effective 
regular army. 

In summary, and no doubt in oversim- 
plification, it might be said that the 
winning equation for the United States 
could be formulated in these terms: 

Vietnamization plus pacification plus 
destruction of the Vietcong (1968), plus 
frontal defeat of the North Vietnamese 
regular army (1972), plus blockade, 
plus final bon\ber oifensive (December 
1972) equals attainment of U.S. ob- 
jectives. 

What the foregoing equation omits — 
because limited to military factors — 
is the overwhelming success of Nixon- 
Kissinger diplomacy in forging a consen- 
sus among the great powers that Vict- 


; still pc draggingon.' ; • • ; 

A lew conclusions as to the war — niis- 
YCellanepus and fragmentary because we 
are still so near the event— warrant 
statement even at this point-blank range: 

° Vietnam cannot be regarded as a 
typical guerrilla war or a theoretical! 
model of future wars of national libera- 
tion. It was America’s peculiar mis- 
fortune to involve itself gratuitously in 
a uniquely difficult situation which it 
would be nearly impossible to duplicate 
in other times or places. For those 
who launch wars of national liberation, 
the wreckage of Vietnam should under- 
score a rueful but typically blunt re- 
mark by Nikita Khrushchev after Korea: 
“It was easy enough to start the Korean 
War. It was not so easy to stop it.” 

° Despite massive Communist propa- 
ganda to the contrary, Vietnam was not 
a true civil war. At most— while the 
authentic indigenous Vietcong of the 
South still played a role, before their 
virtual liquidation at Tet 1968— it rep- 
resented an externally fomented revolt j 
within the South. Vietnam, in fact, was | 
no more civil war than was Korea, and j 
openly ended the way Korea began, with 
overt invasion by Hanoi’s regular army 
across the DMZ in March "l 972. Pro- 
found differences divide the two Viet- 
nam's and it is a historical fact, too often 
disregarded, that', during the. past 800 
years, less than a hundred altogether 
have seen all of todayls Vietnam unified 
under one government. 

® Vietnam may well prove to be the 
last large rural insurgency based in the 
countryside rather than the cities. Until 
the mid-1960s, guerrilla war was regar- 
ded, classically speaking, as a rural 


o In it's closing 'days, Vietnam seems 
■0Thave answered (or at least indicated! 

■ an answer- tp)'fhe long-argued, question ! 

‘ as to how AvelF .American big bombers 
might dq’.in delivering nuclear weapons 
. against a sophisticated air defense. i 

The survival with lovv attrition of U.S. 
B52s against the world's most advanced, 
Russian-model air-defense system (that j 
of Hanoi and Haiphong), including not! 
merely SA-2 missiles, as widely report- j 
ed. but also the new and feared low-alti- 
tude SA-3,certainly seems to indicate that 
more modern B52s, let alone the oncom- 
ing B-l super-bomber complete wiyh 
such electronic decoys as the SCAD 
(available in 1974), are by no means ; 
obsolete as nuclear-delivery vehicles. 

® Finally, the turning-points of the j 
war can now be clearly identified as: 
1965 (U.S. commitment of ground forces 1 
to save South Vietnam):. 1968 (destruc- 
tion of the Vietcong at Tet): 1970 (the ; 
closing of Sihanoukviile in Cambodia 
and neutralization of Cambodian sane- : 
tuaries; and finally, 1972 (destruction of 
Hanoi’s offensive capability to wage big 
war). 

Who won the war? 

Nobody. 

Who lost? I 

Everybody. 

Perhaps Benjamin Franklin had it 
right when he wrote: “I never knew a 
good war or a bad peace.” i 

Or, in the end, looking to the future,! 
might we not turn to William Tecumseh ! 
Sherman? “The onfy legitimate object j 
of war,” he somberly said, “is a more ; 
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NEW YORK TIMES 
3 March 1973 
Saigon Newspaper Fined 
Over Veteran's Interview 

SAIGON, South Vietnam, 

March 2 (Reuther)— A Saigon 
newspaper reported today that 
it had been, fined one million 
piasters, or about $2,300, for 
contravening the Government’s i 
press laws. I 

The daily Doc Lap said in i 
a front-page story that it had i 
been convicted for publishing! 
an interview with a disabled i 
South Vietnamese veteran in! 
which the man complained ! 
about the length of the wari 
and his own fate. . I 

Saigon military court ruled 
that the article should, have! 
not the blame on the com-i 
munists for the war. The story, i 
said the court, could lead peo- 
ple to believe that the South 
Vietnamese Government was 
responsible for the disabled 
soldier’s suffering. 

The court found the article 
detrimental to national security 
and the publisher of Doc Lap, 
hoang chau, was given a 
year’s suspended, prison ..sen- 
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... However, at least II were His torturers accused him of 

By SYLVAN FOX , brought' here by friends and participating in antTGov^mT 

special to The New yoric Times family and deposited in the rel- ment activities, he added, and! 

SAIGON, South. Vietnam, ative— if temporary— safety of “said they tortured us to punish 

March 2 — A group of recently a Saigon hospital. us.” 

released political prisoners, re- Those interviewed assumed Manacled and Suspended 
portedly spirited into Saigon se- they had been released because Another form of torture em- 
cretely, described today how they were disabled and sick; ployed by the police the young 
they were beaten, tortured and all said they were convinced man said was to manacle oris- 
ultimateiy crippled ■ during they would soon be rearrested, oners’ hands behind their 
years of confinement , at the A Government spokesman, backs, then hang them from the 
Governments island prison on told of the interviews, said he ceiling by the manacles until 
Con Son. could^ not comment without they lost consciousness. 

One of them, a young man, knowing the identities of those After a year in custody in 
T . describing his year-long involved. He said he did not Saigon, he said, he was taken 
detention in the toy cells that know of any recently released to. the Chi Hoa Prison in Saigon 
have come to be known as political prisoners. and installed in what was 

tiger cages, said: According to the former pris- ‘known as “the movie hoifse” be- 

‘ During that time not a sin- oners, they had each spent j cause it was “like a hi" box 
gle day passed that we were a bout five. years in custody and it was dark like a movie 
not beaten at least once. They without being tried or granted theater” 
would open the cages and they a hearing. “There they chained our feet 

would use wooden sticks to They denied they were Com- and attached the chains to a 
beat us from above. They mumsts, although two said they DO i e ” he continued “There 
would drag us out and beat were supporters of the Com- were between 50 and 100 nris- 
US T^ i I W c 8 n l0St “r SCi0US + n M S ” H mnist ' led National Liberation oners. We had nothing to lie 
tine fhE, 1 ] oneis atones, told in Front. on, and it was filthy and dirty 

a hospital room to which they One. who said he was neither and cold. Every day they would 
had been brought by friends a Communist nor a supporter open the door and send in a 
f ,r 5 of the front was a slightly built, hunch of common criminals 
plight of thousands of political round-faced man aged 23 who , v - nr) would heat us with sticks 
prisoners held by the Saigon described himself as a Buddhist and kTck us ” 

^ he ^ Describing life in the tiger 

the forgotten _ people of the dent at the Hung Dao high ' vr.,,™ 


land installed in what was 


According to the former pris- ‘known as “the movie hoifse” be- 
oners, they had each spent {cause it was “like a big box 
about five veare in micf-nd,, j j l- _ -I 


a nearin^. “There they chained our feet 

They denied they were Com- and attached the chains to a 
mumsts, although two said they po i e> ” he continued. “There 
were supporters of the Com- were between 50 arid 100 pris- 
mumst-led National Liberation oners. We had nothing to lie 
, on, and it was filthy and dirty i. 
One. who said he was neither and cold. Every day they would 


Government who have become activist He said he was a stu- 
the forgotten people of the | dent at the Hung Dao high 
Vietnam cease-fire agreement, j school in Saigon at the time 


K Communist nor a supporter j open the door and send in a 
of the front was a slightiy built,! hunch of common criminals 
round-faced man aged 23 who who would beat us with sticks 
described himself as a Buddhist! and kj c k us.” 


Describing life in the tiger 
cages, the young man said that 
several prisoners died but he 


Large Group Unaffected I vomited blood or until the i could identify 0 n!v one bv 
Vh a the. accord nrnvided ! c[)ultl identity only one Dy 


While the accord provides! blood came out of my eyes or 
for the. exchange of a small I ears,”, having soapy water 


i name. 

A week after the Congress- 
men went to Con Son, he said. 


side or the other no provision I u H * said he was P icked «P ** inmates were put in what 
is made for the’ thousands of P° llc ® along with friends he called the stables— a row) 

non-Communist, anti-Govem- $ that® of structures that had housed j 

ment nnsonprs hp.ld hv I what he called the anti- water Dutfaio. . ! 

because it considers them noli t- 1 aent “Buddhist struggle “Difring the time we were'li 


non-Communist, anti-Govem - 1 in ’ h K i 
ment prisoners held by Saigon ! G ovemmer 
because it considers them polit- : rrinv? .„ Anf . 
ically dangerous. { “S ', 

No one is certain how many j t 
the .Government holds. Some t ^ 
estimates put the figure at 20,-1 ?T at 


in what he called the anti- 
Govemment “Buddhist struggle 


Aoc TK- ,, , , , , ’kept in the stables they con- 

Assertin 0 that he was unaole tinned to beat us viciously,” 
waik as a resuit of his .treat- he said. “One of my friends. 


the .Government holds. Some a result of his .treat- he said. “One of my friends,! 

estimates put the figure at 20.- w i l e c uptody, Tran Van Tu, suffered a bro- ; 

000 to 30,000; others go as high a \v r ni ?. aT1 “ est “ e .ken arm. Another man, Ngu- i 

as 200,000. ! I /as , takea to , tk . e national police .'yen Ng 0 phuong, was ferp- 1 

Saigon says it holds only'! headquarters in Saigon and ciously beaten on the head.” 
about 5,000 “political pris 7 - 0n and ' In December, 1970, the for- 

oners ’ who, as captured Com- H e d esSbed thf torhiV^ ^ mer Prisoner ..related, , he and! 
rnunist civil servants, come un-[ bem e g beaStith stokf “unt about 80 other sick aad <M 


about 5,000 “political pris- 
oners,” who, as captured Com- 
munist civil servants, come un- 
der the provisions of the Paris 
agreement on the return of 
civilian detainees. The Com- 
munists say they hold only 200 
.such prisoners. Each side dis- 
putes the other’s, contention. 

No provision of the accordl 
appears to cover those held by 1 
Saigon who are non-Communist! 
and anti-Government and who! 
do not want to be handed toi 
the other side but merely want! 
their freedom. . | 

The four former prisoners in-j 
terviewed today said they were! 
members of a group of 124 re- 
leased on Feb. 16 from Con Son 
which is about 60 miles off the 
Southern coast. - 

Center of Controversy 

The island became a center 
of controyersy in 1970 when 
two American congressmen re- 
vealed the existence of the ti- 
ger cages; small concrete 
trenches with bars on top in 
which five to seven prisoners 
were cramped in a space about 
five feet wide, six feet long 
and six feet deep. 

The former prisoners said 
they were flown to Bien Hoa, 
about 15 miles northwest of 
Saigon, and held in a police 
station there until Feb. 21, 
when they were released with 
orders not to go to AppIfC' 



iabled prisoners were flown 
Iback to Chi Hoa. “I guess I 
was going crazy at that time,” 
he added, saying that he was 
j also paralyzed. 

' He remained in Chi Hoa un- 
! til June, 1971. The treatment 
i there was better at that time, 
i he said, though “once in a 
' while they would beat us just 
: a little.” 

In June, 1971, he and others 


i ' , ' - y £j : 


' " (S ' 

G ' ’»Kf» ; 

)f " - & «■* 


at Chi Hoa were informed that,' 
they - were.- being., returned to I 
Con Son. . 

‘,‘We. tried to resist,” he said,j 
..“saying wd_wefe. still. sick and! 

!• . rieede'£t.mbre.f l 'ti ; me : .-to ; 'rec'pver4 
!* , V/e 'fciisi 'tSbfc. je.es? -of 3$. stiJ! ; 

| could not walk and many were!. 

■ ’still very sick.” - ■ 

But, according to'his account, 
'"Kthe "jailers responded, by bring- 
- - ihg v in the- policemen and com*” 
mon criminals .who-, threw tear- 
gas ■ grenades J 'int8'' the cells. 
“We all choked and lost con- 
sciousness;” he said. 

They were put on a ship to 
Con Son. By then the old tiger 
cages had been replaced by 
new ones built by an American 
contractor and paid for by the 
United States. 

The former prisoner said that 
while the cages were about the 
same size as the old ones, each 
cage housed only one person. 
As a result, he added, “the 
jailers would not beat us. from 
above but would open the steel 
bars, jump in and beat us.” 

Diet: Rice and Water 

Throughout 1972 and in the . 
first two months of this year, he : 
said, his daily food ration r 
i consisted of “a few spoonsful 
{of rice and. a little water.” 

| The most recent beating took [ 
{place last Jan. '6 in Row A 
; and B of the tiger cages,” he 
said. “About 70 prisoners were 
seriously injured then.” He ex- 
plained that the beatings oc- 
curred “because we asked for 
more food and more water.” 

According to the former pris- 
oner, a man. named Le Van An 
was beaten to death in one of 
the mass beatings last May. He 
also asserted that in the beat- : 
ing Jan. 6 a Buddhist monk : 
named Thich Hanh Tue was i 
beaten almost to death. 

“The prisoners : asked that > 
the monk be given treatment,” ' 
he said, “but they ignored the ; 
request and a few days later | 
he died,”'- 

When ■ he and the others 
were released, the young man! 
related, most were transported j 
to various parts of the coun*i 
|try, but 25, including him, I 
were kept at Bien Hoa. 
i Other prisoners at the Sai- 
gon hospital corroborated the 
{account with only minor per- 
sonal differences. Ail told of 
torture, beatings and malnutri- 
tion. 

“Each of us went through a 
similar ordeal,” a 38-year-old 
former prisoner commented. 


I - The New York Times/ March 3, 1973 ' 

! Con Son, where political ! 
prisoners are held. j 

forced into his nose and mouth, I 
and being subjected to electric j 
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Wars end untidily and Viet- As has been demonstrated nam is pressure in the form of of leverage with Hanoi, which , 

nam is no exception. Recent time after time there are two inducement. Once granted, also has the support of Russia ; 

testimony before a congres- practical ways of relating to the taking away of direct aid and China, but substantial i 

sional committee indicates Communist-controlled coun- becomes a factor which must U S. help is not something; 

that prisoners of World War II tires. One is to have no rela- be taken into consideration in Hanoi would lightly forego. '! 

may still be lost in the vast tions at all. The other is to Hanoi’s formulations of poli- The President has sought to ! 

Soviet penal system. find special areas of mutual cy. diminish public and congres- 1 

Juridicially we enjoy no benefit and exploit them. This is why the Nixon ad- sional objections to such aid’ 

more than an armistice in Exploitation can rarely be ministration is so strongly by stating that it would come 
Korea. The Armistice Com- sustained if means of bringing committed to the obviously from the national defense and 

mission is still meeting 20 pressure are absent. Thus, unpopular project of helping foreign assistance budgets. It i 

years after hostilities when the Communists made to rebuild North Vietnam. would be his argument thati 

stopped. trouble about returning pris- Without some such means of domestic programs would notj 

The “German question” has oners of war, the United bringing pressure, now that therefore be any less as a| 

never been settled. A curtain. States ceased clearing mines all military forces are pulled result of aid to Hanoi, 

made of bricks, stones and from Haiphong, boycotted the out, the United States can talk This argument is not likely 

mortar in some places, still Paris conference, and sus- a good case for reconciliation; to be too persuasive with op- 

separates the East from the pended troop withdrawals. without being able to do much ponents of aid to Hanoi such 

West in Europe. The means must be at hand about it. • as Sen. George McGovern or 

So it is little wonder that to bring pressure, . as was so The means of bringing pres- those who wish to internation- 

barely a month after the dramatically illustrated when sure already exist with re- alize it to the extent that it 

cease-fire in Indochina, fight- the U.S. heavily bombed the speet to South Vietnam. Presi- could not easily be used as an 

ing is still going on. It will be North. It follows that the dent Thieu’s government instrument of American poli- 

surprising a year from now, means of bringing pressure probably could not survive cy, such as Sen. J.W. F'ul- i 

due to the “leopard spot” must be present during the the withdrawal or substantial bright. - , ■ ' 

nature of the cease-fire, if cease-fire period if the mili- reduction of American aid Their aim is the opposite of. 
there are not continuing tary clashes are to taper off and support. This evident fact the President’s. They wish to 

clashes on a fairly general and become insignificant in a will lie behind President terminate once and for all 

scale. The wind-down of a 20- final settlement in Vietnam. Nixon’s forthcoming confer- American involvement in In- 
year war cannot be expected Call it reparations, buying ences with Thieu at San Cle- dochina. The President wish- 

overnight when none of the off Hanoi, or whatever else, a mente. es to continue to influence the 

antagonists consider them- u.S. commitment ot the re- The President cannot ex- course of events there as the 

selves defeated. construction of North Viet- pect to have the same degree leading Pacific power. . 


DAILY TELEGRAPH 3 London 
2 March 1973 

TWILIGHT IN INDO-CHINA 

LITTLE COMFORT 'for the cause of democracy, either in 
Vietnam, the rest of Indo-China, or indeed anywhere else in 
the world has .emerged from the Paris conference. From 
the start its allotted role of guaranteeing!, the cease-fire and 
peace settlement of just over a month ago was unreal to 
the point of fraud.. None of the outside countries dragged 
in to present some sort of diplomatic facade had the least 
ability to influence future events, and all most sensibly 
shied away from any tangible commitments. 

The conference’s other "intended role was that of 
watch-dog for the implementation of the agreements. This 
too seems to have gone by the board, as the number of 
votes needed to bring- it together again was fixed by the 
Communist , participants- at a figure that is unlikely ever to 
be achieved. Yet in present circumstances the. final 
disappearance of any form of Indo-China conference will 
be a sensible acceptance, of harsh realities. - ~ 

; The fate , of Indo-China now depends mainly on the 
ability of the legitimate' democratic .Governments to hold 
their own against the North Vietnamese army.- This in 
turn depends on the extent to which China and Russia 
provide or deny the necessary arms. So far as America is 
concerned, once her prisoners have been, restored and her 
remaining few troops once and for all -withdrawn, she will 
be. loath to get involved again. . President; Nixon’s main 
hope— and that of the, -Sooth Vietnamese, apart from- theic 
military and political capabilities— lies in the Russo-Sino- 
American triangle. China wants to keep Russia out, and 
to develop her rapprochement with' America to prevent 
Russian global expansion. Russia may think it' counter- 
productive elsewhere to make a monkey of Mr Nixon in 
Indo-China. In this situation it might conceivably pay 
Hanoi to settle for American aid- for. the time being. ; 
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Largest Cambodian Paper 
Is Closed by Government 

; PHNOM PENH, Cambodia, 
March 4 (AP)— The Lon Nol 
Government closed the nation’s 
largest and most popular daily 
newspaper, Koh Santepheap, to- 
day. ■ . 

The Information Ministry 
charged the daily, which has a 
circulation of 230,000, with a 
breach of national security in 
an editorial today that com- 
pared a pro-Govemment dem- 
onstration Friday to similar 
rallies in the days of the 
ousted head of state. Prince 
Norodom Sihanouk. . 

The paper said that the Gov- 
erment staged the rally to 


[camouflage growing popular: 
discontent with the Govern- 
ment’s inability to tackle cor- 
[ruption and inflation. 

But many here believe that 
the, real reason that the paper 
[was closed was its popular 
serial,. “Bloody Revolution In- 
side the Palace.” A historical 
allegory, the serial traces the 
successful coup d’etat of the 
royal Nil family, a tale that 
most Cambodians recognize as. 
a thinly disguised version, of' 
Prince -Sihanouk’s overthrowi 
[and Marshal Lon Nol’s ascen- 
sion to power. I 

The newspaper was the 16th! 
[closed - since the Government! 
imposed a strict press code in| 
May. The code has practically 
outlawed direct criticism. j 
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p{)W',i Usetbas: Last -'Lever; on ^American Policy; 


Gy Peter Osnos 

Washinscou Post Staff jWriter 

SAIGON, Feb. 28 — The agreement to 
end the Vietnam war, celebrated as peace 
with honor by President Nixon, has 
turned out in its early stages to be little 
more than an excuse for American disen- 
gagement from a continuing bloody con- 
flict. 

As long as American prisoners were 
ISeics Analysis 

released, on schedule and the withdrawal 
of U.S. forces proceeded quietly, the: 
countless violations of the Paris accord 
by all of the Vietnamese contestants at- 
tracted no great international attention 
and concern, at least as viewed from here. 

In an effort to keep the American de- 
parture going smoothly and give condi- 
tions in the Vietnamese countryside a 
chance to settle down, the extent, of the! 
problems has been minimized by many 
U.S. officials. Gloomy reports were 
easily submerged beneath the hoopla of 
POW homecomings and' ' Henry Kissin- 
ger’s travels to Peking and Hanoi. 

But by holding up this week’s prisoner 
release, the North Vietnamese brought 
events to a head. They have, in effect, 
reminded the United States that .“this is 
still your war. too.” 

“We have the impression that the U.S. 
delegation is solely concerned with the 
release of American prisoners of war,” 
a North Vietnamese spokesman said Tues- 
day, expressing a feeling shared by Viet- 
namese of all allegiances. 

Putting it another way, Hanoi was tell- 
ing the United States that in its haste 
to end a long and much regretted involve- 
ment in Vietnam, it has overlooked the 
■fact that the agreement to 
bring peace has failed so 
far in its objective, even in 
the imperfect way that had 
been predicted. 

The North Vietnamese 
have used the POWs as 
their only leverage in bring- 
ing U.S. influence to bear 
on the px’esent situation in 
which hundreds of North Vi- 
etnamese and Vietcong 
cease-fire delegates are be- 
ing held virtual captives in 
South Vietnamese,, com-i 
pounds while the fighting 
goes on. 

The Communist ploy was 
an ax-tful one and it may 
bring short-term improve- 
ments as the South Viet- 
namese respond to Ameri- 
can pressux-es to end blatant 
■harassment of the other 
side, But the inevitable mo-j 
ment will still' arrive- when 
the United States is gone 
and the Vietnamese . them- 
selves will have to come to 
terms. 


Doubts about the future 
loorn as large as eveix : 

There has been nothing, 
visible. here in the month) 
since ■ the agreement was] 
signed that shows a genuine 
willingness to do as Article 
11 of the accord instructed, 
“achieve national reconcilia- 
tion and concord, end ha- 
tred and enmity, prohibit 
all acts of reprisal and dis- 
crimination against individu- j 
als or organizations that 
have collaborated with one 
side or another.” 

President Thieu’s govern- 
ment and the Vietcong’s 
Provisional Revolutionary 
Government have managed 
to agree on political discus- 
sions near Paris, thousands 
of miles removed from what 
takes place here. 

Perhaps those talks will 
make headway towards a 
meaningful political accom- 
modation.. The mere fact of 
ranking officials from the 
two sides meeting raises a 
shred of hope. 

Meanwhile, Thieu, backed 
by his army and^ police, 
maintains the position that 
the Vietcong are enemies of 
the state. 

One of the first things 
tliat returning South Viet- 
namese POWs are required 
to do,- for example, is chant 
in unison: “Overthrow the) 
Communists. Republic of Vi- 
etnam Forever.” 

The raising of a Vietcong 
flag is regarded as a pi’ovo- 
' cation to be met with maxi- 
mum available force. 

Thieu is keeping such a 
tight and threatening grip 
on political expression that 
even his non-Communist op- 
ponents are afraid to make 
any moves that might be 
wrongfully construed. Gen. 
Duong Van (Big) Minh’s at- 
tempt the other day to 
speak out on behalf of what 
he called South Vietnam’s 
“third entity” had to be 
.billed as a reception for 
friends because a press con- 
ference would risk reprisals: 

Minh, in a somewhat fort 
lorn appeal to the interna- 
tional conference on Viet- 
nam now meeting in Parish 
correctly observed that jione 
of the guarantees of per- 
sonal freedom theoretically 
insured by the agreement is 
actually being observed. 

The agreement solemnly 
pledged there would be 
“freedom of speech, free- 
dom of. the press, freedom 
of meeting, freedom of or- 
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political ’ activities, freedom 
of belief, freedom of mov- 
. . ement, freedom of residence, 

. ' freedom, of . vvork, : ' right .to 
.Property ownership and.x-ight 
" to, free enter prise.”' 1 
7 . .. If was' 'extremely uhrealis- 1 
tic, Vietnamese and Ameri- 
can observers now agree, to 
promise reforms which did 
not have the slightest: 
chance. If anything, the 
South Vietnamese govern- 
ment has become more re- 
strictive since the agree- 
ment took effect, rather 
than less. 

Even so, a semblance of a 
true cease-fire, the core of. 
the accord, was expected.! 
That has not happened ei- 
ther. 

The scale of combat has 
diminished in the past few 
days, according to informed 
diplomatic assessments, but 
it 'is still reckoned to be 
greater than it was during) 
many periods of the war! ! 
One x-eliable intelligence es- I 
timate places the current] 
level of activity at about 
what it was in October 1972. I 
Aviation Fuel J 

Commercial suppliers of! 
fuel to the South Vietnam- 
ese air force say that con- 
sumption by government 
war planes is as great as be- 
fore the cease-fire, even] 
though all bombing missions ' 
are supposed to have ended) ] 
U.S. officials in one impor-i 
taut province northwest of ; 
Saigon said last weekend 
that South Vietnamese air) 
strikes there were still rou-' 
tine. 

Artillery fire is another- 
index of warfare. Diplomatic’ 
sources, with access to' 
highly classified South Viet-' 
namese reports, say that in! 
the noidhern military region f 
alone, government troops : 
have been firing an average ; 
of 35,000 rounds a day. 

Official casualty figures! 
continue to show both gov- : 
ernment and Communist 
•rilled in the same numbei’s 
as before. -• 

With the successful end 
the South Vietnamese drive' 
to retake the coastal town of 
Sahuynh in Quangngai 
Province, there are no 
longer any major ongoing 
battles. But scores of skir- 
mishes are taking place- ev-i 
ery day. According to U.S.j 
officials in at least one prov-! 
ince, government command-! 
ers are still ordering their) 
troops to shoot Commnists! 
on sight. i 

The Vietcong are also vio- j 
lating the cease fire by tak- j 
ing potshots at helicopters.! 
closing roads ostensibly in 
government hands and' by 
shelling government . units 
in many areas, military 
sources say. 
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. . cials arid , other Western in-j 
j telligence : experts is that the j 
Communists had intended a j 
i substantial standdown 

. throughout the country for 
■ at least the period of the 
American withdrawal. Their 
big final effox-t, it is said, 
came before the start of the 
cease-fire, when they pene- 
trated hundreds of hamlets, 
attempted to seize Tayninh 
Province on the Cambodian 
border and captured Sa- 
huynh. 

The South Vietnamese ar- 
gue privately that they have 
a right to take back what 
had been theirs. Now that 
I that has been accomplished, 

j the justification for ongoing 

| attacks is beginning to look 

| threadbare, even to U.S. of- 

| ficials willing to give the 

j Thieu government the wid- 

! est possible margin of 

doubt. 

The extent of the fighting 
might not be as discourag- 
ing if the international su- 
pervisory apparatus was 
showing any signs of life. 
The International Commis- 
sion of Control and Supervi- 
■ sion has settled into a kind 

| .of lethargy, carrying out bu- 
I reaucratic functions but still 

I unable to monitor the eoun- 

! tryside. 

“It is not our job to go out 
! in cross tire and get killed,” | 

, Ambassador Michel Gauvinji 

! the chief Canadian delegate 

| to the ICCS, observed last 

' week. 

Today, the ICCS grounds 
ed all its flights because sol 
many of the aircraft were 
being shot at. 

On Sunday at the White 
House, Dr. Norman Vincent 
Pcalc told the worshipers at 
a service there: “The guns 
arc ‘being silenced all over 
; the world ; . . a generation 
of peace’ does indeed lie' 
ahead.” In Saigon, however, 
you can still hear the guns 
firing. •' 


i 
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By Tom Wicker 

The first month of “cease-fire” in 
South Vietnam has not been gratify- 
ing for anyone, except for the release 
of the first group of American prison- 
ers. Fighting continues at unacceptable 
levels, international control is nowhere 
really in evidence, and not even a be- 
ginning has been made on the longer- 
range question of the political devel- 
opment of Vietnam, 

In these circumstances it is not sur- 
prising that difficulties also developed 
over the release of more P.O.W.’s and 
the further withdrawal of American 
troops. That was the central exchange 
between Hanoi and Washington, and 
it could hardly have been unaffected 
■ hy the other . failures and disagree- 
ments. 

President Nixon is clearly right that, 
so long as he keeps the agreed sched- 
ule for troop withdrawal, Hanoi is 
legally obligated to keep to its sched- 
ule for releasing American prisoners. 
On the other hand, if the North Viet- 
namese Government believes that the 
over-all agreement is, not being ad- 
hered to by the Saigon Government 
and its American supporters, a delay 
in releasing its prisoners is the most 
effective bargaining device it has, andj 
legal obligations are not likely to deter 
its use. 

Short of a resumption of military 
action, Mr. Nixon’s, best defense 
against that tactic — since the small re- 
maining American force in South Viet- 
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nam probably is of little- interest to 1 
Hanoi — is to see to it as best he can 
that the total agreement is reasonably 
kept. But that is, not going to be easy, 
for several reasons. 

One is the sheer difficulty of polic- 
ing everything that happens in South 
Vietnam, a difficulty that would be 
considerable even if there were 
smoothly functioning- control machin- 
ery. There is no such machinery and 
no one — as the Canadian participants 
are complaining — to. hear .or to act 
upon the reports of, such organizations 
as there are. 

a 

Both Saigon and the Vietcong, with' 
their North Vietnamese backers, seem 
to have sought as much last-minute 
military advantage as they could get, 
particularly in villages and territory 


they can claim to have “under con- ’ 
trol”; naturally enough, therefore, both 
also have resisted the other’s efforts. 

In . the absence of effective policing, 
that kind of see-saw struggle could go 
on quite a while. . I 

The basic reason is that neither 1 
Saigon nor its Vietnamese adversaries 
have really acquiesced in a peace 
agreement, putting an end to their- 
long struggle and signaling collabora- 
tion in future political development;' 
rather, Saigon. is an unwilling partici- 
pant in what was basically a deal 
between Hanoi and Washington to get 
the Americans out of the war, and to 
leave Vietnam to a Vietnamese solu- 
tion. The struggle for that solution 
continues. 

That is why it has seemed some- 
what premature on Mr. Nixon’s part 
-to ’ insist that he has achieved a 
"peace .with honor” that can lead 
the world to a “generation of peace.” 

It was understandable that he should 
want to put the best face possible on 
what he believes was the best agree- 
ment he could make; nevertheless, it 
seems clearer every day that a real 
peace has not been achieved, and 
that even the cease-fire may not be 
possible to reach, let alone sustain. 

To say that is to raise more ques-; 
■tions about Mr. Nixon’s rhetoric than: 
about the arrangement finally con-: 
eluded at Paris. Critics of the war 
and students of Southeast Asia have, 
long insisted — some since before Amer- 
ican combat troops entered the war; — ' 
that the future of Vietnam was a: 
matter for the Vietnamese to decide,: 
both historically and under the inter-! 
national procedures agreed upon at'. 
Geneva in 1954. | 

..0 ; j 

American policy, which never ac-| 
cepted the Geneva agreement, camej 
to insist, instead, that South Vietnam! 
was a legally constituted nation being | 
subverted and invaded by another' 
power; and that view is implied even: 
in the documents that finally produced : 

the cease-fire. j 

1 

The events surrounding the Paris 
negotiations suggest, however, that, 
this implication was designed more; 
nearly to serve Saigon’s political needs! 
than to reflect actual American policy! 
in the 1970’s. No matter to what: 
extent the South Vietnamese have' 
been armed, aided and exhorted, the 1 
fact remains that the Paris agree-' 
ments leave it to the Vietnamese to 
work out the political future of Viet-* 
nam. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that the 
fighting continues and that neither 
Vietnamese side shows much willing-: 
ness, as yet,, to cooperate with the 1 
other, even in peace-keeping measures, j 
The Americans — at- least those in' 
Army uniforms — are going home, and: 
Mr. Nixon is claiming -credit as a! 
peacemaker, but for the Vietnamese, ! 
the real struggle lies ahead. The I 
chances are not bright that it will 
he political rather than military. 
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The fate of Saigon’s ‘ political ’ prisoners is 
one of the central issues between the South 
Vietnamese Government and the Communists.: 
Under the Paris Agreement, signed yesterday, j 
these 4 civilian detainees ’ should be released, j 
along with those civilians held by the j 

Communists. South Vietnamese prisons are 
not normally open to journalists, but 
MARTIN WOOLLACOTT talked to prisoners 
in the prison ward of Quang Ngai hospital, - 
in Central Vietnam. — ; 


rip HE PRISON WARD was 
JL packed with people — | 

. girls and women, t\vo nursing 
mothers with their • babies,! 
men and boys of all agesj 
from 13 to .60. Some lay! 
motionless on the beds, star- 
ing at the ceiling. One 
woman twitched and shivered 
under a. blanket. Others were 
talking quietly. *> 

But the ward was no hell- 
hole. It was crowded, with 
many shared beds, but hardly 
more crowded than the hospi- 
tal’s other wards. A not una- 
miable policeman presided at 
a desk near the entrance, 
seated next to a one-legged 
Buddhist priest, • one of the 
prisoners. The food which 
came while we were there 
looked good : rice, meat, and 
vegetables in individual can- 
teens. The prisoners, apart 
from the fact that some were 
clearly quite sick, seemed a 
very ordinary collection of. 
Vietnamese. If these were 
political prisoners, they must 
be the small fry. And so it 
proved, with one exception. 

As we edged down the 
narrow aisle between the 
beds, we heard scraps of 
their stories. The burly little 
• 13-year-old boy, wearing a 
bright purple 'shirt : picked 
up carrying 1 penicillin — he 
says for his mother ; the 
police say to the front.. . 

The young woman under 
the blanket: picked up four 
years ago after her husband 
went off to North Vietnam, 
on suspicion of Communist 
connections. Detention 
extended after the first 18 
months because, she says, the 
police said her “attitude” 
i was not right. One of the 
nursing mothers : picked up 
for travelling between vil- 
lages without the necessary 
papers three months ago. The 
other mother, whose baby is 
only two weeks old, born in 
prison, says she cannot 
remember why .she was 
picked, up. 

The monk’s story, as 
related by David Barton, one- 
of the American > social 
!■ workers who regularly visits 
! the ward : he lost his leg in 
1968, during the -Teb 
offensive, when the Saigon, 
pagoda he was in was shelled.'! 
Returning to his Hoe village 
in Quang Ngai, he was picked, 
up for selling medicine to the 
front and for “ speaking 
against the Government.” His 
skull-like head is yellow and 
drawn. The social workers 


say he has advanced 
tuberculosis. 

A big, bearded old- man, in 
for treatment of broken ribs, 
does not answer the 
questions about why he was 
picked up. He stares at the 
social worker and tears roll 
slowly down his cheeks. “ I 
have so much pain ; . . it just 
goes on and on.” They give 
him some pain-kiliing pills. 

While we were on the 
ward, one girl went into con- 
vulsions — a kind of scream- 
ing hysterical fit, lashing out 
with her arms and legs. 
Within two minutes, three 
other young women 'were 
kicking and screaming too. 
One girl cried .: “I know 
nothing. . . . I’m telling the 
truth. . . . Why are you hit- 
ting me so many times.” 
Another shouted: “I don’t 
know the road. ...” A third 
kept crying out, again and 
again : “ Two months, , only 
two months . » . it’s not my 
fault.” 

The policemen, helped by 
some 'of the men prisoners, 
tied the girls to the beds. The 
-shouting and screaming 
gradually . subsided. An 
American doctor told me 
ilater that such tantrums are 
not uncommon among Vietna- 
mese, women in particular. 

“ It’s a defence- mechanism 
against stress: It releases ten- 
sion,” he said. 

' Later we were able to talk 
to . three prisoners at some 
length, a young man and two 
girls. The first girl, 19 years 
old, quite pretty, and given to 
evasive giggling, during 
which she put one small hand 
over her mouth,, claimed she; 
was arrested when “ buying! 
food in the market.” That! 
was 18 months ago. 

She said she was beaten by 
the police when first arrested. 
She claimed : “ I was in a 
solitary cell for two months. 
I got the electricity one day 
and three times I got the 
water : . . it tastes awful. 
They make you drink it' until 
you’re fat. Then they hit you. 
with their fists.” But it has 
been over a year since she 
was interrogated. Since then, 
there has been no brutality, 
she said. Her real problem 
appeared to be that her 
father is “in the north.” 
Such connections inevitably- 
lead to police suspicion. 

“ Everybody in the prison 
knows there is an agree- 
ment,” she said. “ Nobodyl 
knows what it will mean.” 


said, but “ of ’ course I’ll 
■ remember, I’ll never forget.” 
She is on the ward because 
in one of these hysterical fits, 
she broke an arm already 
damaged by a shrapnel frag- 
ment when she was caught 
fighting in 1970. 

The young man was 
dressed in black, cheerful 
and smiling. He described the 
conditions at the prison as 
not bad. He too told a story 
of beating at the time of his 
arrest. Police found him on a 
bridge with a lighted oil 
lamp at night. He says he was 
fishing but “ they think per- 
haps I was with the front.” 

The second girl was the 
only prisoner we met who 
openly, indeed proudly, con- 
. fessed to being a member of 
the NLF. She lay on a 
stretcher while an abcess on 
her hip was being treated, and 
talked. She was captured by 
South Vietnamese soldiers 10 
months ago, she- said, after 
she and four other Front 
guerrillas, all carrying wea- ' 
pons, ' stumbled into a 
minefield. Three were blown 
to pieces and she and another 
survived. She was sent to 
hospital in Da Nang, then 
questioned at the Da Nang 
interrogation and detention 
centre. “ I was beaten a lot,” 
she said. “ I was unconscious 
many times.’ ... I accepted I 
was going to die.” She told 
her cantors what she knew, 
she said. “You have to do 
it,” she told us. After Da 
Nang, the third degree stuff 
stopped. She was sent to 
Saigpn for 10 days’ 
questioning, interspersed 
with political re-education 
talks, and again questioned, 
but without brutality, after 
being sent on last September 
to Quang Ngai. 

The political re-educationi 
did not seem to haye. worked;:- 



j 


“ The NLF will win.” she? 
said firmly ; and then shei 
•embarked on a political lec- 
ture of her own. Asked about 
other prisoner^, she ■ said : 
“More than half are inno- 
cent. All they were doing was 
carrying rice or nueman > 
(Vietnamese fish sauce> back 
to front areas. There are very 
few like me.” . - 

At one point, she said she 
'.was willing to -talk to us 
because we were “progres- 
sive ” Americans. There were 
good and bad in all societies, 
she said, even in the South 
Vietnamese -Government. 

Quang Ngai is a province 
that for many years has been 
heavily penetrated by the 
Communists and is also 
under the influence of the neu- 
tralist An Quang Buddhists.! 
In many areas, ordinary} 
people have simply no choice; 
about maintaining contacts, 
with the Front, whatever ; 
their own views. ■ 4 

So most of the people we; 
met, with., the single excep-j 
tion of the NLF girl, 'were: 
probably “guilty” but in a 
very small, way — and no 
more guilty than many others 
,not yet - picked up by the 
police. No doubt the majority 
of the so-called “political” 
prisoners fall into this small- 
fry category. Captured senior 
cadres' and prestigious neu- 
tralist politicans form only a 
small proportion of the pri- ■ 
soners. .-.There: are- thought to- 
be hardly - any among the- 
2.000 or so prisoners in 
Quang Ngai ' — a figure given 
to me bv American social 
workers. The rest are like; 
those we met — men and! 
women. who; while very possi-i 
blv guilty of . doing small' 
things for the Front, arej 
really just ordinary people 
caught in the trap of civil'! 
war. .• 
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U.S, Pressure 
Seen a Factor 


By Lewis M. Simons - 

Washington Post Foreign Service 

VIENTIANE, Feb. 21 — The 
Laotian cease-fire agreement 
signed here today represents a 
victoi’y for the Communist Pa- 
thet Lao in realizing its key 
political objectives. 

Under the combined force 
of North Vietamese military 
attacks and U.S. diplomatic 
pressure during the past three 
weeks, the government' of 
Prime Minister Souvanna 
PhoUma has given in to virtu- 
ally every Pathet Lao demand. 

As a result, the rightist' ele- 
ments in Souvanna’s govern- 
ment have all but been demol- 
ished. And although Souvanna 
is generally conceded by all 
parties as the most logical 
choice to head a new coalition 
government, his future role 
could be in doubt. 

The accord, divided into mil- 
itary and political sections, is 
most entirely the work of the 
Pathet Lao, with minor con- 
cessions to the government 
side. 

Under the military provi- 
sions, all foreign troops. . in- 
Laos must be. - withdrawn 
within 90- days from the time 
the- cease-fire goes into effect 
— at midnight EST tonight. 

[U.S. bombing in Laos ended 
several hours before the cease- 
fire went into effect, according 
to an Associated Press report 
from Vientiane quoting re- 
liable sources.] , 

This has been a basic Com- 
munist demand since negotia- 
tions between the two sides 
began on Oct. 17. Souvanna 
had been striving for a 30-day 
schedule. 

The 90-day grace period 
could prove most useful to 
North . Vietnam, which has 
some 65,000 troops in Laos. In- 
formed observers believe Ha- 
noi will use the three months, 
if necessary, to move person- 
nel and supplies along the 
Laotian portion of the Ho Chi 
Minh trail into South Vietnam 
and Cambodia. 

Furthermore, nowhere in 
the agreement — according to 
an unofficial Pathet Lao trans- 
lation from the original Lao 
into French — is mention made 
of North Vietnam. 

Conversely; the United 
States and Thailand are spe- 
cifically called upon to respect 
the “peace, independence and 
neutrality” of Laos. The 
United States, in addition to 
bombing Laotian territory 
with Thailand-based aircraft, 
has supported an estimated j 
30,000 man force of | 
“volunteers” from the Thai | 



army fighting in Laos. 

By studiously not mention- 
ing North Vietnam, the agree- 
ment perpetuates Hanoi’s in- 
sistence that its forces are not: 
and never have intruded into 
Laotian territory. 

Souvanna’s concessions to 
the Pathet Lao on the North 
Vietnamese question is a blow 
to the government rightists. 
Led by Finance Minister 
Champassak Sisouk, the right- 
ists struggled without success 
to hold off an agreement 
which did not include a clause 
demanding North Vietnamese 
withdrawal. 

Sisouk insists that the North 
Vietnamese will not pull all of 
their forces out of Laos and 
that, in time, they will again 
attempt to seize control of the 
country. • 

The cease-fire in place will, 
in principle, revert to the 1962 
Geneva agreement on Laos, 
establishing separate zones of 
control under the Pathet Lao 
and government sides. 

At present, the Pathet .Lao 
are - believed to be in. control 
of two-thirds of Laotian terrio- 
tory but less than one-third of 
the population, of some 3 mil- 
lion. 

The 1962 agreement, in fact, 
is the basis for most of the 
new settlement, The two Loa- 
tia,n sides have committed 
themselves to executing the 
basic cease-fire terms . while 
turning over supervision of 
the peace to the International 
Control Commission (ICC). 

The ICC is to be composed 
of the . same three members 
nations which were chosen in 
the earlier accord: Canada, 
Poland and India. The size 
and scope of the commission 
are not specified in . either 
the old or the new agreement. 
These matters are to he dis- 
cussed by the two. sides later 
this week. 

ICC Reactivated 

The government side has 
striven for an ICC of at least 
500 observers, while the Pa- 
thet Lao want a much smaller 
force. According to informed 
observers, the reactivated ICC 
will be no larger than it was 
in 1962, about 300 strong. 

On the political side, the 
new provisional government, 
which is to be set up within 30 
days of the cease-fire will be a 
50-50 affair. " . . .. 

While- the exact number of 
seats from each side has not 
yet been determined, the prov- 
isional body will be aug- 
mented by “two personalities 
who are for peace, independ- 
ence and neutrality.” This un- 
usual' wording means - that 
each side will choose one so- 
called neutralist of predeter- 
mined inclination. 

At the same time the provi- 
sional government is estab- 
lished, a political consultative 



council will come into force, j 
This body will be of the same I 
ideological composition and 
proportions as the provisional! 
government. j 

The council, another Pathet 
Lab pet project, is expected to I 
oversee the administration of 
the political' and military pro- 
visions of the accord. It is also 
supposed to organize national 
elections. 

No date for the elections 
has been set under the agree- 
ment. However, the national 
constitution stipulates that the 
present National Assembly may 
not be dissolved until May. 

Another clause of the ac- 
cord says that the cities of Vi- 
entiane and Luang Prabang 
I will be “neutralized.” Asked to 
explain what this meant, Pathet 
Lao chief negotiator Phoumi- 
Vongvichit said only that 
“neutralize means exactly 
what it says.” 

This presumably means that 
the Pathet Lao will be guaran- 
teed complete safety and pro- 
tection in the two cities. Vien- 
tiane is presently the govern- 
ment’s administrative center 
and Luang Prabang is the 
royal capital. Both are in 
government-controlled areas. 
The Pathet Lao have their ad- 
ministrative -center in the 
northwestern town of Sam 
Neua. 

The agreement states that, 
once the cease-fire goes into ef- 
fect, persons living in Pathet 
Lao and government-con- 
trolled areas will be free to 
move into • each other’s areas. 
This is intended to help the 
hundreds of thousands of dis- 
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placed Laotians return to 
their home villages. 

The matter of supplying 
government and Pathet Lao 
military forces by way of 
routes through each other’s 
territory, however, has yet to 
be decided. 

POW Returns 

Prisoners of war held by the 
two sides are to be returned 
“no later than” 90 days from 
the start of the cease-fire. The 
United States lists about 300 
i Americans as missing in Laos, 

: although • large numbers of 
i these are assumed to have 
been killed when their planes 
were shot down. The Pathet 
Lao recently released a list of 
just seven U.S. military per- 
sonnel, two American civilians 
and one Canadian as being- 
held in Laos. 

The accord was signed today 
in a five-minute ceremony at 
Souvanna’s home. Phoumi 
signed for the Pathet Lao and 
Interior Minister Pheng Pong- 
savan signed- for the govern- 
ment side. The . signing was 
witnessed by about a dozen in- 
vited foreign diplomats includ- 
ing the ambassadors of the 
United States, the Soviet Un- 
ion, China, and Britain. 

Later in the day. the Pathet 
Lao held a press conference at 
a shed attached to the Pathet 
Lao headquarters here. 

Reading from a prepared 
text, Phoumi said that the 
cease-fire would be “total and 
simultaneous” and would in- 
clude “the cessation of bomb- 
ing and shooting on the part 
of "the U.S. Air Force.” 


One Side Rejoices 


The Lion’s Share of the Bargain in Laos 
Seems to Have Gone to the Communists 


By MALCOLM W. BROWNE 

Special to The New York Times 

- VIENTIANE, Laos, Thursday,! part to be administered on a 
Feb.. 22— While the peace ac-1 50-50 basis by the Pathet Lao 


cord signed in Laos yesterday 
bears a strong family resem-] 
blance to the accord signed on 
Vietnam last month, the Com- 
munist side here seems to have 
won the lion’s share of the bar-: 
gain. 

The agreement reflects the 
enormous military and political 
pressure the- Corn- 
News munists were able) 
Analysis to exert here at 
the -last moment. 

- In effect, the ac- 
cord leaves the Communist-led 
Pathet Lao controlling most of 
the territory of Laos for the 
time being, with the remaining 


and the Government. Until yes- 
terday power was. theoretically 
shared three ways by the Pathet 
Lao, the rightists and the neu- 
tralists. 

Furthermore, while the ac- 
cord specifically names the 
United States and.Thailand as 
foreign forces in Laos, the 
North Vietnamese, whose forces 
are much more numerous here, 
are not named. The Vietnam 
cease-fire agreement calls for| 
“foreign countries,” which it 
does not name, to withdraw 
military forces from Cambodia 
and Laos. 

Given the disarray in which 


| the neutralists; and rightists 
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making up the Vientiane Gov- 1 
ernment now find themselves, | 
the discipline and unity of the 
Communist side is certain to 
, provide an enormous advan- 
| tage. 

Even on a number of rela- 
tively minor points, the Gov- 
ernment demonstrated yester-! 
day that it had finally yielded 
, to Pa the t Lao pressure. 

■ Among these is a provision 
on the withdrawal of foreign 
forces. 

The Government had argued 
.that 30 days or at the most 45 
.days after the cease-fire will be 
Sample time to withdraw all for- 
Scign forces, The Pathet Lao in- 
isisted on 90 clays. According to 
the joint document signed yes- 
terday, foreign troops will be 
obliged to leave Laos GO days 
after the date .that a . new pro- 
visional government made up of 
both sides comes into being. 

This government is to be 
formed within 30 days from yes- 
terday. So, in effect, the Pathet 
; Lao demand for a 90-day period 
'prevailed. 

I Given the volatility of Lao- 
: tian politics, three months is a 
long time, in which North Viet- 
namese troops can continue to 
bring heavy pressure to bear, 
particularly when American air 
raids are halted; ' 

•Evert presuming that the 
cease-fire is relatively effective, 
the Laotian Army has never 
been known for its discipline 
or unity, and now, with the war 
over in theory, many Vientiane 
units are likely to disband them- 
selves for lack of unifying di- 
rection. 

The most effective elements, 
fighting for Vientiane in any 
case are irregular troops, many 
of them tribesmen, who • are 
often paid and commanded di- 
rectly by American Central In- 
telligence Agency men.. Irregu- 
lar units tend to disperse rapid-! 
ly unless held together by firm! 

JOURNAL, Providence; 
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command, high pay and a fee!-, 
ing that, they will continue to 
be supported by Americans if 
| necessary. 

Right-wing politicians and 
conservative neutralists here 
are almost unanimous, at least 
in private, in their harsh de- 
nunciation of yesterday’s ac- 
cord. Many openly charge “an 
American sellout.” < 

The United States will main- 
tain its powerful air bases 
in neighboring Thailand, but. 
American air support, the poli- 
ticians believe would be re- 
sumed only' in case of some 
obvious catastrophe. 

To avoid this, the Communist 
side, the politicians contend, 
will chip away subtly but none- 
theless effectively at the skimpy 
military and political fence 
remaining between them and 
ultimate . complete control . o.f 
Laos. 

>As a matter, of fact, the 
United States still has a na- 
tional stake in Laos, . apart 
from the general pledge Wash- 
ington' has made to help rebuild 
- the war-torn nations of Indo- 
china. 

The Pathet Lao hold a num- 
ber of American prisoners who, 
they say, will not be returned 
by' Hanoi but will be returned 
by the Pathet Lao in Laos it- 
self. 

The number of these prison- 
ers is not known, but several 
hundred Americans have been 
placed on ..the missing list, in 
Laos over the years. 

Yesterday’s accord specifies 
that prisoner exchanges in Laos 
—presumably including the 
Americans and those of other 
non-Laotian nationalities — will 

■ be completed, within. 60 days 
of the creation' of a new pro- 
visional . government, hence, 

■ within 90 days from yesterday. 

These prisoners could become 
another lever in Pathet Lao 
hands, for pressure on the 
Americans, although there have 
been no direct formal contacts 


between the Pathet Lao and the 
Americans. 

One particularly weak aspect 
Of yesterday's accord, differing 
from the agreement on Viet- 
nam, is. that no protocols were 
attached covering specific prob- 
lems, such as prisoner exchange 
or the future role of the three- 
nation International Control 
Commission. : 

The accord merely says that 
the commission — made up of 
India, Canada and Poland, with; 
the Indian delegate as chairman 
— will function according to the 
rules laid down by the 1962 
Geneva agreement on Laos. 

That, agreement proved un- 
enforceabe and broke down al- 
most immediately. 

Indians, Canadians and Poles 
stationed ’here with the Control 
Commission are extremely pes- 
simistic that the current agree- 
ment will work any better, un- 
less all sides show a great deal 
| more good . faith'- than seems 
likely at present, 
j There remains a great deal 
of uncertainty whether Canada 
.will be willing to continue her 
participation in the commission. 

Despite the implied denuncia- 
tion of the United States in the 
accord document, there is agree 
ment in the accord that United 
States aid to all of Laos, includ- 
ing the Pathet Lao, will be wel- 
come. '- , 

This aid, the accord says, will 
be worked out in disucssions 
between the povision Vientiane 
government and the United 
States. 

The American aid mission 
here seems likely to expand 
provided Congress sustains the 
White House pledge to continue 
aid to Indochina. 

' But the Pathet Lao can be 
expected to watch American 
activities closely, particularly 
those that might have military 
or paramilitary applications. 

.This notably includes Air 
America, the paramilitary air- 
line operated mainly for the 


C.I.A., which supplies irregular 
Vientiane forces and provides 
a more or less military airlift ■ 
for the Vientian Government. 

The control commission is ex- 
pected to contract for the use 
; of Air America aircraft for its:? 
(own duties in the near future. 

Vientiane clearly gained one 
important point in negotiations 
with the Pathet Lao. This con- 
cerns creation, of a “political 
consultative council.” 

This joint council is to be . 
made up of equal numbers of 
representatives from the Pathet 
Lao and Vientiane Government 
plus “a certain number of per- 
sonalities favoring peace, in- 
dependence, neutrality and 
democracy.” 

1 The Pathet Lao may well end 
iup with a majority vote on the 
Icommittee, which will bo re- 
sponsible for working out politi- 
cal details of the formation of a 
‘new provisional government 
and later of calling general 
elections for a new National 
Assembly. . . 

But the decisions of the 
council must be unanimous, a 
fact leaving the Vientiane Gov- 
ernment considerable room for 
maneuver. 

The accord stipulates that 
after the council reaches _ a 
unanimous decision on any is- 
sue it must then submit that 
decision to the provisional gov- 
ernment, which in turn will 
submit it to the king for prom- 
ulgation. . 

The agreement does not say 
that the provisional government 
has veto power over an agree- 
ment by the council, but at 
least the provisional govern- 
ment is placed higher in the 
chain of command. 

Hopes were expressed by all 
parties that for once goodwill 
and peace would prevail in 
Laos. "' 

But in more personal terms, 
the Pathet Lao was rejoicing 
and nearly all Government offi- 
cials were bitterly lamenting 
the agreement. 


I 

O I 




By JOHN 

A former State Department 
aide who wrote one volume of 
the Pentagon Papers said 
here last night .that dose 
^study of the documents in- 
dicates that American mili- 
tary action in Vietnam could 
resume sometime In the fu- 
ture, 

Richard C. A. Holbrooke, a 
1962 Brown University gradu- 
ate, said that the Defense De- 
partment-ordered history of 
the Vietnam war shows that 
Kennedy, Johnson and Nixon 
all had deep commitments to 
“save” Indochina from the 
Communists. 

He said this negatesApf&FP 


KTFFN'EY 

extent the feeling he had in 
government service that each 
escalation was decided by the 
narrowest of margins, the 
“dovish” point of view just 
losing out, 

As for the present, “the one ! 
thing Nixon has not changed j 
Is his objective, and I do. not 
think that will change. He 
does not want the fall of Sai- 
gon to the Communists,” Mr. 
Holbrooke said. 

“That may well lead us to 
further deep involvements,” 
h i added. , 

A colleague, Anthony Lake, 
a former staff member of the 
National Security Council j 
under Henry Kissinger, J 
agreed. . . ! 


ca-s prestige from the 


nam mess during the next few 
weeks -in other words, bug 
out with honor,-/'* he said. 
“But we are allowing Agency 
for International Develop- 
ment, defense contractors, 

&hdX2Ap r °i l!e to sta - v -” ' 

With full-scale war, “these 
men will be hostages,” and 
“could bring back the 
bombers,” he predicted. 

Mr. Lake advocated supply- 
ing assistance, including mili- j 
tavy aid, without committing 
American advisers to the Sai- 
gon regime. 

Mr. Lake and Mr: Hol- 
brooke lectured informally to 
about 200 Brown students 
under sponsorship of the polit- 
ical science department. 

Asked about the current Los 
Angeles trial of Daniel Ells- 
berg for allegedly releasing 
the classified Pentagon 
Papers, Mr. Holbrooke pre- 
faced his remarks by noting 
he was in the position to do 
the same thing, but didn’t. 

Mr. Holbrooke, who wrote a 
: ^S1ArRDR77aftQ432R0Q©-- 
, forts, said he does not support! 


the government’s trial conten-1 
tion that release of the docu-l 
ments was harmful to the nn-j 
tional security. The . papers j 
contained a “lot of stuff the j 
public should have known,” f 
he said. j 

But he described his feel-j 
ings on the release of the j 
papers as a lot more compli- ' 
cated. “He is nnt a great j 
hero,” he said 1 of Mr. Ells-! 
berg. - ■ 1 

Mr. Holbrooke said the Pen-; 
tagon Papers are great source j 
material on the war, but are 
not a definitive history, bo-' 
cause the researchers and’ 
writers did jobs of varying' 
quality, and because they 
were precluded from access 
to presidential papers and' 
CIA documents, and wore' 
under orders not to conduct! 
interviews. j 

Mr. Holbrooke, who edited 
the Brown Daily Herald while ; 
at Brown, is now managing' 
editor of the magazine i 
Foreign Policy. Mr. Lake is a . 

OOWWOm the Carnegie En- , 
dowment Fund.' ■ ' 
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from MARK FRANKLAND: Vientiane, 24 February 

THR PARTTAT T«itmnf!nn nf 1 tlle Princelyl 


a ,F i Vi 0011 on _ Thursday t only | proachablv anti - communist, 
slightly covers up the vutnless- j m< e many Laotians he hates 
ness with winch America is now i and fears the North Vietnamese, 
prepared to extract herself from Educated and intelligent, lie 
indo-Lmna. I S p e aks English as well as 


The significance of the Laotian French (always an important 
agreement is that it shows that point with the Americans) and: 
America has abandoned its is as honest an administrator as j 
20-year-old policy of supporting Laos is likely to get. When I 
right-wing regimes in Indo- first met him several years ago 
China just because they are anti- in his Finance Ministry, he ex- 
Comtnunist. plained that the only way to cut 

The Laotian settlement thus down the cheating was for him 
has an immediate and very to go over the country’s books 


no comfort this time and had to ’ 
listen to charges of treachery 
and selling-out his allies. 

Who then was the most guilty, 
the Great Power which made its 
little ally think it would fi-'dit . 
I in Indo-China for ever or the I 
j men like Sissouk who trusted it 
in the face of all h’storieal ex- I 
perience ? In Sissouk’s defence, 1 
one must say that, able man 
! though he is, he conies from a 
| tiny country and had to deal 
with the far more able repre- 
sentatives of the world’s most 
i powerful State, 
j _ In his defence, too, is the way 
1 in which Washington seems to 
have built its new Indo-China 
policy on an assumption that is | 
not shared by many of its own j 
officials, let alone its old allies — I 
namely, that the North Viet- , 
namese will indeed withdraw! 
thejr troops. I 

‘Don’t ask me what I think, I 
that’s what I have to .believe,’ 
was the answer of one senior! 


American in Indo-China when 
this problem -was put to him. 1 
But Sissouk does not have toi 
believe it and it is understand 
able that he should feel the 
Americans are making him a 
promise they cannot honour. 

The Laotian Communists were! 
not slow to twist the knife in the 
wound. They have a l wavs 
accused Sissouk and his col- 
leagues of selling Laotian in- 
dependence for foreign money 
and they are delighted that Sis- 
souk’s foreign friends have now 
proved faithless. 

At a press conference after 
the agreement was signed, the 
chief Pathet Lao negotiator 
was asked if lie had met the 
American Ambassador. Yes, he 
replied, he had talked to hint at 
the signing ceremony. The nego- 
tiator broke into an innocent 
grin. He had ‘ thanked the 
Ambassador for all he had clone 
to help us to achieve the agree- j 
ment.’ 


£o.s SUm Us Cimts 


Tugs, Feb. 13,1973- 


worrying importance for the 
Government of Marshal Lon Nol 
in Cambodia, where a cease-fire 
•has still to be arranged. And it 
even puts a cutest ion mark over 
the extent of future American 
support for the regime of Presi- 
dent Thieu in South Vietnam. 

The new direction of 
American policy, was somewhat 
masked in the Vietnam settle- 
ment because the South Viet- 


himself. 

He ran the country’s finances 
to fit in with American policies. i 
When, last year, he so infuriated 
the rest of the right-wing by 
upping taxes that they tried to 
drive him out of office, it was 
the Americans who helped to 
save him. 

He put the country’s pitiful 
military resources at the servicej 
of . United States strategic re-! 


a Slow Change Expected to Sitap^e Future of 
Cambodia as Power of Ruling Class Fades , 

BY ROBERT S. ELEGANT " *' " • 


Times Stall Writer 


namese anti-Communists under inurements and right up to the 
’President Thieu remain power- sign mg of the cease-fire he was 
ful even without American sup- sending Lao soldiers, many of 
port. But the American- decision tnc »’ only teenagers, into battles , 
to bomb temporarily and selec-; l; } which they had every chance! 
tively in support of- the -Laos 0l - J?,r ul § slaughtered. 


Army during the iwvitablei 
period of violations of the cease-’ 


Of course he had seen the! 
writing on the wall. Fie talked 


fire is the best possible proof , to friends of plans to go abroad,! 
that the non-Commtmist Laot-I as Ambassador in 

ians are defenceless - Washington or London. Just be-. 

Here! where a right-wing, fore Christmas, he told a visi- 
Government had come to rely on j ?- 01 -* ^ e s ^ la - a ^ va -VS oe the 


little pawns in the game, always , 


America to fight its war, pay its I e P dwns «} *P e 

bills and even do much* of its: 1 le U < ) tel u victlms - 


\niio cniv. even u iiiuui ui lib » n ^ 7 .7 

day-to-dav governing, the effect! T 1 ® same, when tlie 

„r j... aw., moment or truth came for him 

? r J}£ y : last Tuesday, it was difficult to! 

cruelly ebvnous. . j bear. Perhaps the -wav tlie! 

t r f? a d , Amenca s , oldi Americans n laved their hand 

C L nen l S J conclude a. made it Vorse , f or uutil the end | 
settlement with the Commumst-j they -were- backing ‘their’' 
! , !,f Lao that gues thSj Laotians-, with . the heaviest air! 

latter at least a 50 per cent share, strikes- of- the war. - 1 

in the countiv and probably a But oue 0 f the consequences 
good deal more. 1 he prudent and 0 f the Kissinger visit to Hanoi, 
the rich among the-, pro- earlier this month, had been a, 
Americans are already, making message to ’ Souvanna Phouma: 
plans for an exile in Thailand. or that the bombing would have to- 
France. ' end this weekend, so that the! 

The saddest cases are the little XJS could go to the international 
people who got caught up in the conference on Indo-China wits'; 
war that America used to want! its hands' clean. 
without a chance of understand- Souvanna. 'who -has • always - 
ing what they were letting them- kept a ’’certain distance from the 
selves in for — people like the Americans, ‘apparently decided 
hill tribesmen whom the Central i there was no point in delaying 
Intelligence Agency turned into ! any more and ordered the dis- 
guerrillas, I tasteful agreement to .be; 

But to appreciate the full 1 initialled on Tuesdav afternoon. | 
shock of what America has 1 He then summoned his Cabinet 1 
done, one must look at the fate and showed it to them. Predict- 
of much grander victims, such ably, the right-wing protested, 
as the handsomely named Sis- > whh Sissouk 1n adin CT the pack, 
souk Na Charapassak, Finance , In a last effort to stop what 
and acting Defence Minister and ! he must have known was inevi- 
Prime Minister Souvanna I table, Sissouk telephoned the 
Phouma’s . right-hand man. American Ambassador. The : 
Sissouk is typical of the sort of! Ambassador, who plainly en- ! 
men that were most prized by. joyed the chance Laos gave him 
the Americans as assistants in! to be more of a general than 
fighting their Indo-China war.: a diplomat, could give Sissouk 


PHNOM /PENH'— "The” 
future of Cambodia lies in 
the hands of neither ail- 
ing’, self- created Field 
.Marshal Lon Nol. vvho is’ 
reluctantly supported ■ by 
Washington,’ : nor . . exiled 
Prince Norodom . Sihan- 
ouk. who is ’ ’ supported 
with almost equal reluc- 
tance, by Hanoi and.,;Pek- 

•'•j, The-. nominal.. leaders o;f 
the. two forces 'apparently, 
■fighting -.for control of .’the 
la fid- of the -Khmers.- have 
'alread,y--destroyed.;.,e a ch 
o" t her —land -f.:h e.m- ' 
s e I v e sf. N e 1 tribe r iih 
particularly .. re I event • to 
the. fate- of /the broad/ mas's 
of-., the Ga-mtWdiarr -people-’ 
Both haye al-ready'h.efe.ome . 
a na'c hrotrijms* : sth.ee. * Loth 
represent? y' ad- mi itukcu ie;; - 
corrupt, a nch semifeuda.l • 
ruling /class-. vvb<5se-!,day‘!is : . 
past’, ;/• -::h .; W-- ’’W-’- ..!- 
.-' That is the judgment of 
,the besty-.info.Fmed ;'Nnd, . 
-•most astute./h)hserverh of 
the Cambodian scene, in- 
cluding both neutral and 
Committed; 'diplomats' : „and- 
itfie ■’ .inf initeshhaliy Vm al £' 
'politically- Poriscious Gam- ! 

.3f8^s^^?-jeretng&H£§is: 

The situation they de- . 
scribe, which follows, is a 
bleak one for their nation. ! 

Deposed in 1970 

'Sihanouk, the god-king, 
abdicated .as ’ monarch in I 


order to make himself the! 
constitutional ruler of the' 
country he still called the, 
Kingdom of Cambodia.! 
But he w'as deposed in! 
March, 1970, because hej 
had not only lost the con-! 
fidence of the urban popu-l 
lace of Phnom Penh, but j 
had also alienated a large! 
segment of the farming! 
masses. > 

Sihanouk's antics since , 
that time have not sub-, 
stan, tially strengthened , 
his position, despite the ; 
miserable performance of ! 
.- the men w-ho succeeded 
him.' The- lifban class is • 
strongly opposed to his re- : 
storation, though the pea-! 
sants are still moved by ! 
feudal loyalties and the ; 
hope, that he would re- 
verse the inflation and de- 
' privation produced by 
war. ' . ' ■ ” 1 

"But. Sihanouk's unlike- i 
ly_ refurh couldvjastbniyj 
briefly,."!" o'b’ s*e-rvi;e J 'd *. at 
knowledgeable’ European.! 
diplomat.: "Wheim- people! 
discovered that he could' 
do little about inflation, j 
shortages, and suffering, ’ 
be would be swept' awayr— j 
and he could do little, or j 
nothing- about those ills!” J 

Aware of Liabilities •' 
Sihanouk^ tfp 'a ri yi 
event, unlikely to returrT.-j 
He has demonstrated his j 
, own awareness ofihis pre- | 
carious hopes in his own ' 
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utterances. 

He has repeatedly prom- 
ised to return, to Cambodi- 
an soil, which he has not 
toucher] in almost, three 
years, despite his claim to 
rule the greater part. In 
this last, such promise, a 
week ago, he added that 
he would settle in France 
if he returned and found 
he was not wanted. 

The government of Lon 
Nol, on the other hand, is 
a thin, worm-eaten facade. 
A serie s. of powerless 
. prime ministers has made 
no progress whatsoever 
toward consolidating the 
authority of the govern- 
ment of the Khmer Re- 
public . or attacking even 
the most pressing — if most 
superficial — social and po- 
litical problems. 

Lon Kol is himself al- 
most. wholly ineffective af- 
ter a massive stroke .last 
year. Sisowath Sink Ma- 
tak, a member. of the royal 
family who is relatively ef- 
ficient, refuses to join the 
government, 

Lon .No 1' s Yo u n g e r. 
■b, rothsr, Lon'Non, is a dis- 
ruptive element , who has 
even used restive students 
against his brother's 
prime ministers,; He ob- 
viously did not -realize that 
he was not merely- releas-' 
nig the genie of social dis- 
content, but encouraging 
•that. genie. ■ .1 . 

. ". A, few thousand students 
•are, at the . present time, 
hardly a major force. They 
.are too naive politically 
and too disorganized, as 
swell as being out of touch 
with the masses. . . 

, .But the Lon No] regime 
. is rapidly crystallizing dis- 
content by such actions as 
..shooting . student demon* 

• stridors. Afterward, Lon 
ol .blandly,.- announced, 
that '.the- Vie.tu.Cong had 
•fired the .shots, though 
many .foreigners had i 
watched his military po- | 
lice, discharge their car- | 
bines ".at- student' demon- 
strators. 

.--'.-The .-Lonr-Not pegime is, 
also courting its own de- 
struction in the classic 
way of petrified ruling 
classes which cannot 
change their ways. It is 
both wholly corrupt and 
strikingly inefficient. 

A few examples indidate 
the extent of corruption: 

A former minister of 
commerce, an intimate of 
I. on No!, sold most of last 
year’s rice crop to Phnom 
Penh's enemies, the Viet 
Cong, creating a massive 
rice shortage.. He ..is now- 
counselor of state. f 

Wounded soldiers ni/^p r 
pay large bribes to be adr 


milted to military hospi- 
tals. Once admitted, they 
(■ must pay , ; for their - ovvn 
; medicin e.s a t inflated. 

> prices — arid fight to pre- 

l vent nurses from selling 

t their bedclothes out from 
t under, them. 

- Inefficient Army 

* Although some good 

young. . officers have ap- 
1 peared, inefficiency is ex- 

3 emplified by the army. 

Most of the young stu- 
3 dents-who enthusiastically 

\ rallied to the anti-Sihan- 

ouk, anti-Viet Cong cause 
! three years ago have now 

been alienated by .the am 
.•my.’s -inability to engage 
1 the enemy effectively and 

' by such practices .as car- 

rying thousands of "phan- 
tom soldiers" on the roll.?: 
so that commanders cam 
f collect their pay and ra-’ 

. tions. 

7 I Both Sihanouk and Inn 

Nol are tragicomic — tragic 
” for- Cambodians and comic 

to foreigners. . 

- But present Cambodian 

society .itself is the chief 
P problem. .It- is dominated 

5 by a tiny antiquated rul- 

5 ing class. 

j Phnom. Penh is almost 

h the last ; city' of the old Asia 

which existed until the 
7 late 1950s. It is populated 

■ -by intellectuals, business- 
men, professionals and 

> aristocrats who are remote 
jfEom the countryside. 

Sihanouk himself is. the 
greatest obstacle to both 
peace and, progress. He is 
playing out of the role of 
the god-king, the fall of 
the god-king, against the 
backdrop of a country 
■which must, whether it 
wishes Lor- not,, enter the 
■modern age. Like Lon Nol, 
he .is both product and 
j symbol of a ruling class 

| which cannot change— 

■ I even if it wished to do so, 

j which it does not. 

However, social and po- 
litical change will occur, 

! .though slowly. Lon Nol 

and his successors are 
likely to retain nominal 
power for some time — j 
largely because they are in 
Phnom .Penh, the capital, 
though Phnom Penh's au- 
thority- over the coun- 
tryside is minimal. • '■ , 
Cambodia is likely to 
undergo a protracted pro- 
cess of change. The future 
'will lie with the insur- 
gents, regardless, of any 
peace agreements, unless 
the United States supports 
the forces of change. 

For its own reasons,, the 
United States is not likely 
to do so. 

ro veW rrRtete as©4H)flrM)j8/ 

ious to overthrow the sta- 
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°S* as Only Help 


By HENRY KAMM . - J 

. Specis! to The New York Ti.ntj i 

PHNOM PENH, Cambodia, of power in their, country to| 
Feb. 13— Cambodia, the last (solve their problems. j 

country of Indochina to be en- That power is the United! 
gulfed by the war, watches de- States. America provides Cam- 
jectedly as peace continues to bodia with about $170-million a 
elude her. , year in military assistance and 

While negotiations on how to about $100-million in economic 
make and apply peace ,are the aid - 

principal preoccupations of In 10 days of conversations 
neighboring Vietnam and Laos, with Cambodians .— leaders of! 
the sound of gunfire is heard government and political life, 
here once again and is coming laborers, generals, teachers and ! 
nearer to' the capital. other civil servants, business- i 

The Government of President men and. ordinary soldiers — ; 
Lon Nol and the- guerrilla one cora mQn theme stood out:j 
forces fighting under the ban- [American power in Cambodia! 
ner of Prince' Norodom Siha- i is s0 § reaL and Cambodia is so! 
nouk, far from talking to each feeble that the country’s future! 


other, deny each other’s legal- 
ity. 

Worst of all, in this capital 


is in the hands of the United! 
[States. | 

Significantly, this feeling isi 


that has gone from prim to as widespread among leaders of t 

- sleazy, from gay to sullen, in I the Government and the mili- 
less than three years of war, tary as it is among the general 
belief has become general that public and the. opposition. 

the Government, is so incom- In - the American view the 
petent, its army so impotent, Cambodian attitude is. an anach- 
that it can make neither peace ronism: The United . States 
nor war and cannot protect the Embassy does not want to be 
j vital interests of Cambodia and , tlle viceroy or proconsul of 
. her seven million people. Cambodia. The United- States 

| And the Cambodians — who no longer creates . and over - 
jhad known only French col- throws governments in Indo- 
jonialism and Prince Sihanouk’s china; R merely supports coun- 

- authoritarianism and who have tnes t0 defend themselves } 
not had practice, in being mas- : a £ ain " 5t aggression. . 

ters of their national fate— j Without Advance Notice ' 1 
look hopefully, often pleading- . Vietnamese Communist' troop! 
Jy. to the chief, present source' ! invaded Cambodia after Prince! 

- M | Sihanouk’s overthrow in March,! 
1970, and before: the United^ 


■t.us quo, however tenuous 
and- unviable, is now par- 
ticularly reluctant to in- 
volve itself more deeply in 
Cambodia’s internal af- 
fairs. - 

That weakness- is .also a 
strength. The United 
States, is not committed to 
Lon Nol as it is to Nguyen 
Van Thieu in South Viet- 
nam. 

The American interest 
in sustaining Lon Nol for 
a time is modified by the 
disinterest Peking dis- 
plays in radical change in 
Cambodia. .Neither great 
: power wants to make the 
area a major new battle- 
field. .... 

, In the short run, the fate 
of Cambodia will be deter- 
mined by the disinterest of 
both Washington and Pek- 
ing. 

. In the 1 long , run, slow 
.change accompanied by 
political and military 
strike will shape the new 
Cambodia. That future 
fWili A<i/ohE>mriTbz' rSFurdmion 


States and South Vietnam in-} 
vaded Cambodia' in . their- turn.! 
The invaders, did not- ask Cant-, 
bodia’s permission or even give 
her Government ‘ advance 
notice. ! . ..: ; -. 

The relationship seems' dif- 
ferent now. American -. diplo- 
mats encourage Cambodian op- 
position figures — this includes 
almost all politically, active 
Cambodians except - Marshal 
Lon Noi . and most, of his en- 
tourage — to-' confront . the mar- 
shal with their. views, and' make 
a republican and democratic 
form of government, work. 

But the Cambodians, whose 
faith in the words of the great 
powers exceeds that of many 
other peoples,, do not see the 
United States’ role in Cambodia 
in such terms.* They do not' 
distinguish [ between American 
support for Cambodia and sup- 
port for- Marshal Lon Nol. 

They interpret the con- 
gratulatory messages from the 
United States that ' followed 
Marshal Lon Nbl’s election to 
the presidency last June — 
after he had unilaterally dis--i 
banded the Constituent As- [ 
sembly in March and had pro- j 
claimed his own Constitution 


Cambodia. That future and obtained its adoption in a 

Lon Nol nor Sihanouk. : _ been exceeded m vohng- ir- 
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regularities only by the presi- 
dential election that followed — 
as genuine expressions of sup- 
port and admiration rather 
than routine . courtesies. 

Similarly, people from the' 
marshal to his most outspoken 1 
political opponents consider the 
visits of American officials, 
generals and admirals as votes 
of confidence in his leadership. 
Often the American intent is 
.misinterpreted. 

Message From Agnew 

When Vice President Agnew. 
stopped here on - Feb. 1; a 
principal message he intended 
! to deliver was this: The United 
States believes that. Marshal 
Lon Nol’s exclusion of such 
major political figures as Lieut.] 
Gen. Sisowath Sirilc Matak, his 
one-time Premier, and Brig; 
Gen. In Tam, an opposition 
; leader, from the . Government 
j made it too narrowly based and 
unrepresentative and • therefore 
not in the best condition to 
negotiate with its enemies. 

At American- urging, to 
underscore the message, . the 
two -leaders, as well as a former 
chief of state, Cheng Heng, 
were invited to Marshal Lon 
Nol’s luncheon for Mr. Agnew. 
One of them said the principal 
result of the Vice President’s 
visit was to make the Cam- 
bodian . chief “200 per cent” 
optimistic about American sup- 
port and his ability to win the 
jwar. 

i Similarly, when , Gen. John 
|W. Vogt Jr., deputy commander 
of American, forces in- Vietnam 
jand commander of the Seventh 
Air Force, visited on Feb. 6, he 
intended to lend emphasis to 
American urgings of tighter 
military dicipline and the 
elimination of corruption- to 
achieve the best use of the 
military aid. 

The principal -impression of 
the visit that circulates among 
the presidential entourage is 
that General Vogt so praised 
Cambodia’s military perform- 
ance as to cause Marshal Lon 
Nol to believe that the. United 
States was encouraging him- to 
pursue.the war: to final victory. 

One of Marshal Lorn Nol’s 
close associates after Prince 
Sihanouk’s overthrow who 
held high- office until ousted 
by the marshal asserted: ‘This 
country has no political ma- 
turity. ; All Cambodians regret 
the effects of what the United 
States has done. It is true that 
you do not want to — must not 
— dominate us. But you corne as 
friends. Yqu. must say The 

whole- truth, not all . that 

flattery.” " . 

“You. do not want to stage 

a coup a’dtat — I understand 
that*” said a political leader of 
unusual sophistication ac- 
quired during a long stay in 
France, “but - you pay the 
soldiers. If. you; held up their 
pay for one month- it would 
finish the Government.” 

Actually the United States 
foots slightly less than half of 
the military payroll by allow- 
ing the Government to use fori 
| that purpose the counterpart 
funds in Cambodian- riels that] 
lit receives by selling goods im-! 


e presi- ported with American fi- 

lowed— nancing. 

of sup- About half the budget of 32 
rather billion riels (about $150-mit- 

:. lion) covers the military pay- 

■om the' roll. Counterpart riels in 1972 

ttspoken 1 amounted' TO> 7.2: br-M-fen -to 7.5 

iider the billion riels. This contribution 

officials, To the military is . in addition 
as votes To the direct military -aid. 
idership. Reflecting an oppressive po- 
ntent is btical atmosphere, people in- 
terviewed, with few exceptions, 
_ voiced the fear that if their 

names were: disclosed- in stating- 
; Agnew. their views they would be in 
b, 1 , a trouble. Such timidity, in -the 
intended .absence of repression .of major 
e United political figures — if -not. of 
Marshal ; strong-arm methods by The Gov- 
of such ernment-T^ traced by informed 
as Lieut. sources partly to political hab- 

atak, his . its dating from colonial - days 

id Brig; and to Prince Sohanouk’s rule! 

^position ^ Another and increasingly im- 

asecLand P°rtant element of the fear of 

_ what expressed --.’.opposition 

therefore 1 might entail ..appears to be 

tition to based on the growing arbitrari- 

rmes. ness of Marshal Lon Nol’s Gov- 

ing, to vernment and' the open power 

age, . the 0 f only man remaining 

a former close to him — his younger 

I Heng,| brother,_Brig.. Geri. Lon Non. v . 
Agnew °ut in the Limelight 

Drincioal After two and a half years 
j ,7 as a gray eminence General Lon 
esident s Non emerged from behind the. 
le Cam- throne last October to become 
:r cent” ; an °Pen power in his own right 
can sup- : as Minister Attachedto the In- 
win the LiVrmml ni3try T in £ harge . of 

Uoeration and Edification 

(Community Development) Gen- 
n. John eral -Mobilization and Rallying 

nmander —that - is, winning guerrillas 

Vietnam over to the Government. - 

Seventh fi I h ? se tK attriblItio , ns ’ in addi ' 

,h'r « on .to the. special power con- 

hack tn ferred on the President's broth- 

t14tlr Sr i n “ d close ooaf'bant, - have 

n , D -= a r5 made the general,, who at- the 

t , ime of Prince Sihanouk’s over- 
U ° f throw, was a major- irr the mili- 

or tne tary police, the undisputed head 

of internal security. as. well-as 
flmona l he ' man official! y '• responsible 

Irak is f °>u SU f? contacts ' as " there are 
praised leaders g aernllas . a nd-their 

diawTn . . In an interview General. Lon 
> TTnUpH N u 0n reiterated the official line 
7 that Rrmce Sihanouk exercises 

Vlrmrv n °u con tro1 5 >ver the -.guerrillas, 
whose number is estimated at 
p^n . ° 0 ’ 000 t0 40 ’ 000 - and“that they 

are Profoundly divided into mu- 
v - wno tually hostile factions. As- a 

j°P4if d resu lt, he said, there exists no 

a inis central , leadership with- which 

cal ma- he can establish contact. 

* ■ *? is Pohcy, he said, is. to 

make contact 1 with local lead- 
rue that er S to encourage them to de, 
oust not feet with those " under their\ 
come as command. He added that such 
defections were increasing.-' * 
LU that The general's view finds lim- 
1 Ited credit among Cambodian 

to stage officials and foreign experts, 

derstand The surrender ceremonies, that 

eader of have been held under his spon- 

>n ac- sorship. are believed to have 

stay in been staged, using villagers.' or 

iay ’ the even soldiers to . whom f old 

up their weapons and 'clothing have 

t would been issued- and a few riels 

.” paid to act as '“defectors.”''';; 

1 half of Obstacles Traced to Lon Non 

r allow-- 0n the political’ scene Gen- 
use fori eral Lon Non is held responsi- 
nterpart . e , even - by local officials - for 
els that! intrigues that have prevented 
)ods im-i fhe broadening of the govern- 
.mental base to -include- such 

6o ; 
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loyal figures as General Sirik 
Matak and General In Tam, 
who is head of the' Liberal 
party. 

General Lon Non is known 
to exercise decisive influence 
over the. cme-party- National As- 
sembly, elected last year with- ] 
out opposition candidates be- 
cause the preceding presiden- 
tial, voting had instilled in the 
I opposition -no confidence in a 
fair.-vote or count. - 
■ Last month, mainly in re- 
sponse to the American urgings; 
Marshal Lon Nol asked Gen- 
eral Sirik Matak to return to 
the Government as Vice-Presi- 
dent and General In Tam as 
j special counselor to the Presi- 
ident. When General Sirik Mat- 
ak posed as a condition -the 
consent of the leadership - of 
Marshal Lon Nol’s Social-Re- 
publican party, the Assembly, 
to . the Marshal’s chagrin, pro- 
duced a negative petition-, un- 
solicited by him and signed 
by 126 of the 140 deputies. 

I New efforts to. bring General- 
[Sirik Matak into the Govem- 
jment are believed to be-making 
progress, but sources dose to 
him fear that unless his, accept- 
ance of the vice presidency is 
accompanied by the departure 
of- Marshal Lon Nol and his 
brother ’for an extended visit 
to the United States for medical 
reasons, the results will not be 
positive.. - r 

General In Tam, one of the 
principal architects-- of Prince 
Sihanouk’s removal, - accepted 
the. counselor’s post last week, 
but in an interview . at . his 
hospital bed, where he. is re- 
covering from a kidney ailment, 
he said that he would -stay only- 
if he was assured of the tasks 
of pacification and of making 
contact with the guerrillas and 
with the necessary means of 
carrying them out. , 

In the last two weeks Pre- 
mier Hang Thun Hak has been 
the target of staged. demonstra- 
tions of opposition as well as of 
apparently inspired rumors of 
his. resignation. They reached 
:■ a high point last Saturday, when 
i the Khmer Press Agency, con- 
1 trolled by General Lon Non, 
gave them official currency by 

issuing- an unsolicited - official U 
denial.- - • .tv - T -y. ; 

The agency- is just one of the 
interests of General Lon Nol, 
who appears to control con- 
siderable funds for the sponsor- 
ship, of a number of shadowy 
committees. The Committee for 
Special Coordination, a large 
group, of unspecified functions, 
was his- principal instrument 
until he became a minister. 

“He is the champion of com- 
mittees, : meetings > and in- 
trigues,” a former close asso- 
ciate said. . 

The main source of funds, in 
the ■ common belief — which is 
supported by the highest mili- 
tary, sources — is the body of 
troops that . General Lon Non 
commands, .the Third Brigade 
Group. It is the successor to 
irregular troops that he began 
to recruit,, many among the 
Cambodian minority in' South 
Vietnam, shortly after his broth- 
er achieved power. 

Actual Strength Uncertain j 

When it was only a- brigade I 
the general said in an inter-! 
view that it had more troops J 


than a division. A real count! 
remains unavailable, and in 
the difference between actual 
manpower and the numbers for 
which, pay is drawn is thought 
to lie a source of financing. 

Nonetheless, in the current- 
(American-backed restructuring) 
i’Of.- the- armed forces to elimi-: 
Inate “phantom” or nonfunc- 
tioning soldiers, the Third Bri- 
gade Group is to -become one 
of the army’s four divisions; on 
Marshal Lon Nol’s order his 
brother will be its com- 
mander. . 

■Ranking sources close to Maj. 
Gen. Sosthene Fernandez, Chief 
of the General Staff, said the 
command was aware of the 
problem and planned to estab- 
lish the other divisions, first, 
with an honest head count, in 
the hope that this would per- 
suade the President to -insist 
on similar procedures in, his 
brother’s division. 

General Lon Nol, whose taste 
runs to large or flashy cars 
and boldly printed silk blouses, 
which ho says are inspired by 
Pierre Cardin, has achieved ex- 
traordinary eminence - among 
his military and political col- 
leagues. 

At a Cambodian New- Year 
party at his house last April, 
he stepped out among his guests 
under- an arch of sabers held 
by fellow officers, including 
generals. He- was a colonel. At 
a fecent dinner party attended 
by two other senior ministers, 
he entered amid signs of def- 
erence from all present, and 
even the ministers fell silent 
in mid-sentence when he began 
to speak. . 1 

Lon Nol’s Image Tarnished 

Marshal Lon Nol’s popular- 
ity and reputation have de- 
clined as steeply as his broth- 
er’s power has risen. In the 
past, associates told puzzled 
foreigners that one had to be 
Khmer to. understand his pen- 
chant for mystical Buddhist fan- 
tasies, his oracular pronounce- 
ments _ on the grandeur of 
Khmer civilization and his air 
of remoteness from the pressing 
problems of the day. Now they 
concede that they are equally, 
puzzled. ’ 

High officials describe - the 
method of government as Byz- 
antine, with orders, some- 
times contradictory, issued by 
the President in response to 
friends, mainly military, who- 
have caught his ear or to re- j 
quests by his brother. Recently f 
two officials had notes on scraps 
of paper bearing his consent to i 
their appointment to the same 
foreign post. 

As -a result, high civil serv- 
ants in- technical capacities 
said that • administration was 
falling apart and resources were 
being pillaged. Military com- 
manders hold supreme power, in 
most provinces and despoil 
them by selling natural riches 
— timber, fishing rights, land — 
to the highest bidder. 

Take What They Want: 

Businessmen in Phnom Penh 
complain that the Government 
or its high civil and military of- 
ficials take what they want 
when they want it and that pay- 
ment often has to wait. 

Meanwhile, the avenue in 
front of the Lycee Descartes, 
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an glite school, is clogged every 
morning and noon with the cars 
of the war-rich delivering, and. 
picking up their children. The I 
city is swollen to perhaps double 
its prewar size of 600,000, with 
refugees crowding into rel- 
atives’ homes or in shacks they 
put up where they can. j 

Most of the men work as | 
coolies, earning about 50 cents! 

The New Republic 
February 24 , 1973)1 

Hanging Fire 


a day, and the women sell fruit 
and vegetables to earn perhaps 
a., dime. 

•“If the Americans continue, 
to help a regime that is in its 
agony,” a physician of high 
reputation commented, “it will 
either lead to total civil war 
or it will chase all of us into 
the arms of' the Communists.” 


Pnompenh A.....:-,- . . . 

The Paris agreement created the framework for a 
conclusion to the hostilities in Vietnam, and the 
chances for a cease-fire in Laos currently appear to be 
good. But here in Cambodia, the third state of Indo- 
china, the war grinds on without any visible prospect 
of settlement. Essentially triggered by Richard Nixon's 
tactical "incursion" in the spring of 1970, it has de- 
generated into a prolonged, savage and, above all, 
futile war that cannot quite be understood, much less 
ended, by its participants. So it continues to devastate 
a small, inconsequential country whose only crimes 
have been weakness and geographical location. 

The opposition forces, usually described in neat 
press accounts as Communist, seem to be less a ho- 
mogeneous movement than a loose coalition of dis- 
parate groups vaguely united in their resistance to the 
government. They include followers of the deposed 
Prince Norodom Sihanouk, leftist insurgents who 
trace their origin back to the struggle against the 
French, and assorted other dissident factions as well 
as regular North Vietnamese and Vietcong units for 
whom Cambodia has primarily served as a base for 
actions in South Vietnam. In the face of this confusing- 
ly diverse enemy, the government has been unable to 
discern an interlocutor with whom to negotiate. 

The government itself/moreover, is scarcely a co- 
hesive entity. The chief of state. President Lon Ndl, is 
a crippled, petulant old man whose legitimacy is 
dubious, partly as a result of his blatantly rigged elec- 
tion victory last year and partly because of his consti- 
tutional shenanigans the year before. Distrustful of his 
subordinates and wary of his rivals, he governs hap- 
hazardly through his swaggering younger brother; 
General Lon Non, a former gendarme whose reputa- 
tion for corruption has lost the regime whatever re- 
spect it may have had following Sihanouk's ouster 
nearly three years ago. Aware of their government's 
fragility, Lon Nol and his sibling fear negotiations 
even though they lack the -strength and the will. to 
continue fighting. The only public figure here who 
has given, serious thought to the question of a truce is 
a popular and unusually honest politician by the name 
of In Tam, whom Lon Nol defeated in last year's phony 
presidential election. In Tam recently drafted a plan to 
form a committee composed of representatives from 
all the Cambodian parties engaged in the conflict in 
the hope that they might resolve their differences. He 
submits that the various Cambodian rebel groups are ! 
basically nationalists AETSl/07 : 
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Chinese domination as much as other Cambodians. 
Therefore they should be receptive to a compromise, j 
But so far his plan has gone nowhere. -j 

The inability of the Cambodians to accommodate to j 
each other has prompted the suggestion that a cease- 
fire here may perhaps be achieved through foreign 
intervention. One theory holds that Henry Kissinger 
will pull a plausible peace proposal out of his sleeve. 
Another prediction is that the international confer- 
ence scheduled to open in Paris later this month might 
take, up the Cambodian situation. Judging from their 
public positions, however, the powers seem to be no 
closer to a compromise than the Cambodians. The 
North Vietnamese, whose influence here is decisive, 
contend that Sihanouk and his government in exile 
represent the "legality, authenticity and continuity" of 
the Cambodian state. The same theme is echoed by the 
Chinese, who have housed and fed Sihanouk in Peking 
since his downfall. But the Russians, who still main- 
tain a mission in Pnompenh despite their rhetorical 
commitment to the revolutionary cause, have repeat- 
edly made it clear that they consider the prince a puppet 
of China and thus unacceptable in any new equation. 
The Nixon administration is similarly suspicious of 
Sihanouk, especially since he adamantly refuses to 
participate in any arrangement with Lon Nol. 

There has been some speculation that Hanoi and 
Peking might scuttle Sihanouk in exchange for a co- 
alition that would include members of the Cambodian 
insurgent organizations now fighting inside the 
country. This notion is not illogical, at least on paper. 
The leftists have no love for Sihanouk, since he re- 
pressed them brutally when he was chief of state. But 
if their clandestine radio broadcasts reflect their real 
attitude, the dissidents are cool to the idea of negotia- 
tions, particularly with the Lon Nol regime. Besides, 
the status of the nominal rebel leaders is extremely 
ambiguous. Statements of the "liberation" movement 
are regularly signed by Khieu Samphan, Hou Yuon 
and Hu Nim, three former Pnompenh politicians who 
disappeared six years ago after incurring Sihanouk's 
wrath. Whether they are dead or alive is a mystery, 
One story has it that they escaped to Hanoi. Another 
version is that they were executed by Sihanouk, and 
are now being impersonated by doubles. 

When Vice President Agnew swept through Pnom- 
penh a couple of weeks ago, he expressed American! 
support for the local regime but without specifying; 
Lon Nol by name. This signaled to the more sensitive 
diplomatic analysts here that the United States is riot 
totally locked into Lon Nol and might agree to dump 
him for the sake of a solution. According to this thesis 
both Lon Nol and Sihanouk could be retired to south- 
ern France, thereby opening the field for compromise 
to more flexible Cambodian personalities. Such a 
maneuver would certainly require the cooperation of 
Hanoi and Peking, and Kissinger may have proposed 
it on his trips to those capitals last week. But even with 
North Vietnamese and Chinese cooperation, the man- 
euver may not be easy. Sihanouk is stubborn arid Lon 
Nol, whose brother is enjoying the perquisites of 
power, is equally capable of digging in his heels. 

The Pnompenh regime ought to welcome a reason- 
able end to the war since its forces are being badly; 
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controls only 20 percent of the country's territory and 
some 60 percent of the population, most of them refu- 
gees who have poured into the cities. The eastern 
third of the country is occupied almost entirely by 
North Vietnamese- and Vietcong troops. They once 
numbered as many as 60,000, but most have recently 
moved into South Vietnam primarily to secure areas 
in the Mekong Delta. About 20,000 or less still main- 
tain an elaborate logistical network in Cambodia 
in order to supply both their own units and their 
Cambodian allies. The Cambodian insurgents have 
grown in spectacular fashion, from, some 3000. in 
1970 to nearly 45,000 at present. They are now organ- 
ized into battalions, many with North Vietnamese 
cadres, and their equipment includes such weapons 
as 82-millimeter mortars and 75-millimeter recoilless 
rifles. Their domain extends across the country to the 
outskirts of Pnompenh. But they have widely re- 
frained from attempting to take the capital, which, 
with its huge refugee population, is more of a liability 
than an asset. Their strategy, lifted directly from Mao 
Tse-tung, has instead been to bar access to the city. 
The strategy is working. Except for a couple of roads 
open to convoys, travel is impossible. The insurgents 
have been less successful at blocking the Mekong 
River, along which vital oil shipments come up from 
South Vietnam, principally because the Saigon army 
and American aircraft have defended the artery. It 
may be, however, that the insurgents are not trying 
too hard since they also need the oil. But they may 
seek to cut the river as a gesture now that the South 
Vietnamese are prohibited by the Paris agreement 
from entering Cambodia. 

liA/hat sustains- the Cambodian army is American 
military aid, which currently amounts to some five 
million dollars a week. The latest equipment due to be 
delivered here includes a half-dozen C-130 transport 
aircraft and a squadron of A-37 dragonfly jet fighters. 
The aid program is administered by a 75-man US 
team under the command of a brigadier, general re- 
sponsible to the US Pacific Headquarters in Hawaii 
and its presence here has already aroused controversy. 
Last week, demanding the termination of the program. 
North Vietnam pointed out that article 20 of the Paris 
agreement stipulates that foreign countries must 
"totally withdraw from and refrain from reintroducing 
. . . military advisers and military personnel, arma- 
ments, munitions and war material" into Cambodia 
and Laos. The official US response states that the 
Paris agreement also enjoins its signatories to respect 
the 1954 Geneva accords on Cambodia, article seven of 
which permits the Cambodian government to solicit 
foreign military aid "for the purpose of the effective 
defense of the territory." The same passage in the 
Geneva accords is being cited by the United States to 


justify its continued air attacks here. A fallback posi- 
tion for the United States in the event that its military 
mission here is compelled to leave may be to rely on • 
Thai surrogates, as has been done in Laos for years. 
Cambodian infantry and special forces units have 
been secretly training in Thailand since 1971 at Ameri- 
can expense. Thai military teams are now stationed f 
here and more are expected to arrive during the > 
months ahead. Despite the Paris agreement, Thai j 
troops have also been authorized to cross the border > 
into northwestern Cambodia. 

If the Cambodian army depends, on the United 
States for survival, its officers have been enriching 
themselves to such an extent on American aid that 
they are said to surpass local Chinese merchants as 
the wealthiest class in town. Their wealth is apparent j 
in their new suburban villas, in the sleek Mercedes | 
that clog Pnompenh's streets and in their presence at ! 
•the city's fancier French restaurants. The irony is that j 
many of the same officers, Lon Nol and his brother 
among them, formerly earned handsome profits ped- 
dling weapons and rice to the Vietcong. Some senior 
soldiers reportedly still sell guns and other hardware 
to their enemies-the going price for an M-16 rifle, 
for instance, is $20 — but the- most lucrative form of 
army corruption is padding military payrolls with 
nonexistent troops. Although the army's total strength 
on paper has sometimes been put as high as 300,000 i 
men, its real size is probably half that number. And i 
since a private's monthly wage is $20, commanders can j 
pocket in the neighborhood of three million dollars j 
every payday. Officers have been found listing their j 
wives, concubines, children and even servants on their j 
payrolls. One unit supposed to number 2000 men was I 
discovered to have only 84 soldiers. In another case an | 
officer fearing exposure suddenly reported that 733 ! 
of his thousand troops had deserted within a month, j 
Under pressure from the US mission here, the army j 
recently appointed financial examiners. But Generali 
Lon Nori's unit, a brigade group, has been somehow | 
exempted from investigation. The few' officers found 
guilty are likely to receive gentle treatment since, 
as a government spokesman explained, severe punish- 
ment is alien to Cambodian mores. It is also obvious 
that the arrest of every guilty commander would wreck 
the country's already feeble military establishment. 

Supporters of Nixon's invasion of Cambodia still 
argue that his action successfully prevented a major 
offensive by the North Vietnamese and Vietcong 
against South Vietnam. But if the Saigon regime 
gained a bit of time, Cambodia was sacrificed. It is 
now a ravaged land and even a cease-fire, should it 
come, will be too late. 

Stanley Kamow 

Mr. Karnow, former diplomatic correspondent of The ! 
Washington Post, reports for NBC. . i 
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, WASHINGTON POST 
21 February, 1973 

Robert C. Maynard 


Script by the 



When important news events involv- 
i ing deep human emotions occur, those 
of us who are witnesses gain an oppor- 
tunity to identify with the principals 
and wonder how we might react under 
| similar circumstances. In this age so 
| dominated by the electronic eye and 
t high speed word transmitters, we who 
j are at a distance seem sometimes al- 
| most obscenely close at hand. 

I For example, when Mrs. Robert Pur- 
cell of Louisville, Ky., spoke to her re- 
turning prisoner husband for the first 
time in seven and a half years, I felt 
like a stranger intruding at a family 
reunion; it seemed the wrong place for 
i strangers to be as intimacies were ex- 
changed. That is an issue of taste and 
ethics which undoubtedly will be de- 
bated in many places, including I’d 
guess, the Purcell household, 
j What concerns an observer of the 
| way we receive our news is not so 
i much this instance in which the mass 
media may have overstepped the 
! bounds of good taste, but father the 
! fact that the press was such a passive 
! ■ participant. True enough, the networks 
went to Clark Field live and cameras : 
dashed here and there to catch a 
i glimpse of an emotional moment. But' 
j those were rare. The fact of the matter 
1 is that the return of the prisoners of 
| war was a militarily-managed event 
down to the last “God bless America.” 

Even after it was clear that these 
I were men perfectly capable of speak- 
! ing for themselves; the entire event 


The writer is the Ombudsman 
of The Washington Post. In this 
capacity he monitors news and 
editorial operations and offers 
in this space his oivn views , on 
the performance of the news 
media in general and of this 
newspaper in particular. 


continued to be handled as if the 163 
returnees had no minds of their own. 
j If the military had stopped at that, it 
, would have been questionable enough. 

But it is now beginning to emerge that 
j the Air Force did its best to shut off 
the press from any independent re- 
j porting at Clark Air Force Base. 

According to reporters on the scene, 
one written directive, posted on bar- 
j racks bulletin boards, told personrtel 
at Clark; “Don’t talk to the press be- 
! cause they will distort everything you 
j say.” Besides, James Sterba of The- 
New York Times has reported that 
j even in cases where the returning pris- 
oners requested an opportunity to 
speak with representatives of the 
hometown press, permission was de- 
nied. 

We are 


framework in which to focus our em- 
pathy with persons isolated from any 
contact with their society for seven or 
eight years. They return to a society 
more surely programmed in “them- 
against-us” terms than the' one they 
left. Even as the machinery for inform- 
ation makes it possible for us to see an 
event such as the return of prisoners 
live half way around the globe, the 
bases of concern. are made more lim- 
ited. We still don’t know what these 
men actually experienced — only what 
the military wants us to know of their 
experience. 

The consumers of information get to 
know what the returning prisoners can 
tell us after an armada of 80 military 
public relations agents briefed them 
first on how to .communicate with their 
countrymen through the mass media. 
Not surprisingly, then, we received a 
number of paeans to “honorable peace” . 
and could only wonder how that very 
phrase happened to be among the first 
to pop out . of the mouths of men in 
captivity for such long periods of time. 

When it became clear that we were 
heading toward some settlement of I 
enough of our disputes with North Vi- 
etnam as to allow for the . return of 
prisoners, the Department of Defense 
prepared a booklet for the men. It was 
part of the large glut of material de- 
signed to help them catch up on the 
rapid changes in the time since they 
have been in foreign prisons. 

The booklet tells them about the 
new hip language of “dude” and “right 
on” and. brings them up to date on 
some of . the major events of the past 
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several years. But as I watched the 
militarily managed show unfold, I 
couldn’t help wonder hbw they would 
be brought up to date on one of the : 
fundamental issues of these times— the 
way we communicate with each other. 

Perhaps, in the end, nobody really 
needed a primer on the subject of the 
relationship of the government and 
the press. The Department of Defense 
provided us all, prisoners and ordinary 
citizens alike, with an object lesson in: 
what the issues are all about. If you- 
start off believing that the press “will 
distort everything,” then you have seri- 
ously narrowed the options available 
for understanding what’s going on. 
With that set of mind, it is not a 
-‘distortion” to provide returning pris- 
oners with rough drafts of airport 
statements that praise an “honorable 
peace,” but it would be a distortion to 
have candid give and take between the 
returnees and the press. 

In. the only interviews permitted at 
Clark Field, reporters were told be- 
forehand that they could not ask the j 
men any -, “controversial” questions. 1 
•Those who need to catch up on how! 
freedom and. democracy are doing can 
look to the handling of the return of 
the prisoners by the military for some 
lessons in the act of news manage- 
ment, circa 1973. j 

Limited though we were In our ac- 
cess to any genuine information about! 
how these men fared and what they re- 1 
ally think about that, there was ottei 
spontaneous photographed instant that! 
should win a prize. At Andrews Air: 
Force base, when Maj. Arthur Surer: 
returned, that spontaneous human re-j 
sponse was when his wife arid children! 
broke military protocol and rushed: 
across the tarmac to their man. The! 
whole, riiilitary . honor guard arrange-: 
ment disintegrated and human beings,: 
in their frailty and their joy, took! 
over. It is the lone photograph— with! 
Mrs. Burer literally off the ; ground in! 
exhilaration— that we can take away! 
from this story as belonging to'ordi-j 
nary people, not to the managers. 
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"^Republican congressmen arc complaining among j 
themselves at the way candidate Nixon hogged 
campaign contributions last election, leaving little 
for Congress. One told WO, “Nixon and the Demo- 
crats won and the Republicans and McGovern 
lost.” . . . Many observers credit President Thieu 
of. South Vietnam as being one of the most states- 
manlike leaders on the world scene. He kept Kis- 
singer and Nixon from imposing a coalition govern- 
ment on South Vietnam. And thanks mainly to 
him. South Vietnam has recovered its fighting 
spirit, which was destroyed with the murder of 
President Ngo Dinh Diem and his brother by the 
CIA. Diem, by the way, is fast becoming a legend- 
ary hero and a patron saint in Vietnam. 
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P.O.W.’s and the Press 


Military, Keeping Newsmen at Bay,. 


Has Carefully Managed the Return 


By JAMES P. STERBA 

Special <to The New York Times 


CLARK AIR BASE, the Philip-! 
•pines, Feb. 19 The first 163 
American prisoners freed by the I 
iCommunists in Vietnam have! 


News 

Analysis 


come home to the theme pf 
“God bless America,” and many 
officers at this base clearly be- 
lieve that the returnees’ con- 
duct has set the stage for a 
restoration of unchallenged 
patriotism and of 
the status of the 
military man to 
his honored place, 
If so it will have 
been no accident 
but a result of careful military 
planning. 

First, the return represents 
the epilogue to an American 
Avar story that never seemed 
to end, and getting all the pris- 
oners back will be one of .its 
few undisputed achievements. 
For many Americans the return 
symbolizes victory. For others 
it merely confirms the war’s' 
conclusion . for the United 
States. *•' .r 

. Second, the captured men 
were predominantly . career of- 
ficers and fighter-bomber piots 
— probably the most enthusi- 
astic of American warriors. 

, Third, the military’s repatri- 
ation effort was carefully pro- 
gramed and controlled to in- 
jsure that all would be retrieved 
without a hitch, that nothing 
Was said or done to tarnish 
The prisoners’ image and that, 
everything was said and done 
to enhance it. This meant keep 
ing a - safe distance- between 
them and inquiring newsmen; 
the widespread distrust of the 
press among the imilitary made 
it relatively easy. . 

Joyous and Emotional 


Ths arrival of the first 
prisoners a week ago was not 
only good news but also a 
joyous and emotional event 
that reduced to tears many of 
the nearly 200 reporters and 
photographers on hand. 

At least partly for insurance, 
a team of enarly 80 military 
public-relations men were as- 
sembled from throughout, the 
Pacific to hide possible warts 
and stand as a filtering screen 
between the press and the story. 

No newsmen were allowed to 
fly to Hanoi or Saigon, aboard 
the medical pickup planes — to 
photograph, to interview or even 
to observe silently — though 
! there wereextra places. 

Here at Clark Air Base, the 
first stop on the way home, 
newsmen were barred from 
direct contact with the return- 
ing prisoners in the first days. 

On Friday there was a 20- 
minute news conference with 
two senior prison-camp leaders 
who were carefully . counseled 
beforehand by information of- 
ficers. Last night a five-man 
pool of newsmen, under care- 
ful supervision, was allowed to 


observe for 20 minutes as the 
20 men who had just returned 
were eating dinner in the- hos- 
pital cafeteria. Today six news- 
men were allowed to interview 
one returnee each for 20 min- 
utes under ground rules that 
prohibited “controversial” ques- - 
tions and allowed information 
officers to monitor the inter- 
views and to censor any re- 
marks thought to be sensitive. 

Except for that, newsmen 
were not permitted to talk with; 
the men in the hospital, and; 
doctors and nurses were not al- 
lowed to give interviews. - 

Officers in a Key Role 

Those few prisoners who ex- 
pressed a desire to speak with 
reporters from hometown, news- 
papers were refused permission. 
They were allowed to receive) 
written questions and coon-] 
seled on which ones to answer,) 

| and their answers were cen-i 
j sored. j 

! Military information officers! 
not only reported the news but 
played a key role in making it 
as well. Except for what news- 
men could glean from sympa- 
thetic sources, all informa- 
tion was clearly by the public- 
relations officers. It was a deli- 
cate assignment, and planning 
what the world would know 
about the prisoners was. a major 
factor in Operation Homecom- 
ing. . 

Civilian and military officials 
ihad said that the restrictions 
on contact with the press were 
based on a desire to protect 
the health of the former pris- 
oners and to shield them from 
stress. The policy was main- 
tained though the. men were . 
found to be in generally excel- 
lent health— enough so to be al- 
lowed to drink beer and wine, 
eat steaks and ice cream, seej 
movies, go shopping and be; 
questioned at length by the hos-; 
pital staff and friends. : 

Then the officials stressed; 
that the major reason was to) 
insure that nothing endanger, 
the return of the 400 military! 
men and 13 civilians still held! 
in Vietnam, as well as the un-j 
determined number in Laos.) 
That standard precluded near-! 
ly all discussion about health! 
problems, camp conditions and! 
North Vietnamese treatment. ! 

At the outset of the- actual! 
return the military information! 
officers aboard each evacuation) 
plane advised the senior officer- 
prisoner aboard that live tele- 
vision cameras would broad- 
cast the arrival at Clark Air 
Base to the American people 
and that a statement was war- 
ranted. 

When the prisoners asked] 
what they should say, sugges- 
tions were offered and a rough' 
draft was prepared, with the in-1 
formation officers saying some-; 
thing like “that sounds great) 
to me.” As a result all four) 
of the spokesmen from Hanot] 


iso far have used similar lan- 
guage in thanking the Com- 
mander in Chief and the Ameri- 
can people, but information of- 
ficers insisted that they had 
not suggested such phrasing. 

The statements appeared sin- 
cere, but newsmen could not 
determine whether they were 
unanimously approved. 

The prisoners, who were 
tightly organized under senior 
officers, had planned how they 
would handle themselves. They 
had talked about what they 
would say, and they wanted to 
walk off the evacuation planes 
proudly. According to a senior 
officer here, “this was their 
way of showing that. Hanoi had 
not broken them.” 

The prisoners also want to 
tell the stories of- their im- 
prisonment and treatment, but 
reportedly .. only, after .. one 
agreed-upon- condition is met 
— that all are free. That made 
the job of information, officers 
easier. 

The 19 military men released 
in South Vietnam by the Viet- 
cong were quite different. Not 
in • the fighter-pilot fraternity, 
they were not organized and 
were 'in much worse physical 
condition. Their stories of sur- 
vival in the jungle would prob- 
ably be more bizarre than those 
of men in organized camps in 
the North. 

Specific Data Refused 

Col. John W. Ord, a physician 
and the . hospital commander 
here, termed- the general health 
of the prisoners reasonably good 
but declined to discuss specific 
ailments uncovered even though, 
many were obvious — for fear, 
he said, of upsetting Hanoi’s 
sensitivities. 

. In declining to allow doctors 
and nurses to be interviewed, 
he said - they were too busy. 
Several met newsmen private- 
ly, however. 

.Despite the- effort to avoid 
“possible ‘stress situations,” 
two busloads -of the freed, men 
were kept waiting for more 
than an hour in the tropical 
sun until Lieut. Gen. William 
Moore, 13th Air Force com- 
mander, arrived to shake hands 
before they departed for home. 

• The • miltary's concern over 
]the image of the returning 
Iprisoners was reflected not only 
by the numbers of information 
officers on hand but also by. the 
information specialists in key 
jobs. 

Col. Homer A. Davis." chief 
of information for the 13th Air 
Air Force, wrote the Operation 
Homecoming plan for Clark Air 
Base and became its chief oper- 
ations officer. Col. Alfred J, 
Lynn, chief spokesman for Unit- 
ed States Forces in the Pacific, 
not only went to Hanoi with the 
initial support team but also 
Took part in the negotiations 
•for the first group’s release al- 


though he had not been. pre-| 
viously scheduled to. \ 

Some officers and men di-J 
rectiy involved in retrieving the J 
prisoners were allowed to talk 
with reporters, but were care- 
fully briefed beforehand. 

Officer Was Reprimanded 

Lieut. Col. Robert L. L’Ecuyer, 
one of the flight surgeons who 
went to Hanoi, was interviewed 
with other crew members be- 
fore taking off. He avoided an- 
swering any questions. 

Col. Leonard W. Johnson Jr., 
over-all evacuation flight co- 
ordinator, did answer newmen’s 
general questions and was repri - 1 
manded for it. A flight surgeon, | 
he was expected to be aboard ! 
one of the evacuation planes but | 
was grounded at the last min- ! 
ute. i 

As added insurance that the 
returned prisoners would not 
speak .with newsmen, the offi- 
cers assigned to serve as es- 
corts were told, they said pri- 
vately, that they would be held 
responsible. 

Before the first prisoner re- 
lease a week ago, information! 
officers arranged for three of; 
the escorts to talk with news-; 
men, but they were told toj 
avoid discussing several sub-j 
jects, including whether they, 
knew the names of the men ; 
they would escort. 

While Marine and Army 
escorts knew months in ad- 
vance, Navy and Air Force 
escorts did not. Asked by a 
reporter, an Army major de- 
nied that he knew the name 
of his man. Information offi- 
cers . reportedly apologized for 
putting him in a position in 
which he was forced to lie. An 
information officer told re- 
porters it had been a misunder- 
standing. 

Clark Personnel Warned 

Directives had gone to 26,000 1 
airmen and their families 
against expressing opinions to 
reporters on the war, the cease- 
fire or the prisoners. An air- 
man quoted a directive on his 
barracks bulletin board as 
saying, “Don’t talk to the press 
because they will distort every- : 
thing you say.” When news- 
men heard about it and pre- 
pared to photograph it, the 
directive was removed. But 
such directives reportedly con- 
tinued orally. 

“This is one of the biggest 
stories of our time and it is 
being covered by military in- 
formation officers,” said Gor- 
don Gammack, a long-time war 
correspondent for The Des 
Moines Register who covered 
the repatriation of Americans 
after the Korean war. He re- 
called that their return was 
also in stages over several 
weeks and that they were given 
the option of . whether they 
wanted to speak to the Amer- 
ican people through the press 1 
or not. 
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. For days the newspapers 
were full of it: “Glorious Day 
for American People,” “The 
Long Awaited Day Is Here — 
Freedom,” “Yule Tree Awaits 
City’s First POW,” “Hero’s 
Welcome for Freed POWs.'—- 
California Relatives Joyful,” 
“Gift Offers Flood Returning 
POWs.” 

Then they began to arrive: 
“Warm Welcome — Sun 
Shines on POWs,” “Cheers at 
Travis (Air Force Base): 2,000 
Welcome POWs,”. “Flags Up 
Today for POWs,” “San Diego 
— First POW Home Buoys 111 
Mother,” “(Lt. Cmdr. 
Everett) Alvarez Tells Fami- 
ly, He’s Proud to Be an Ameri- 
can,” “Job Program for Re- 
turning POWs,” “POWs Weep 
at Children’s Serenade,” “400 
School children Sing God 
Bless .America,” “God Bless 
America and Nixon — Capt. 
Kramer, Captive Since ’67.” 

Time and Newsweek were 
dizzy with excitement, with 
cover pictures and full-page 
color spreads of the reunion of 
returned prisoners of war with 
their wives. As the POWs de- 
planed at Travis the photogra- 
phers and TV men recorded 
the smart salute with which 
each returnee greeted the 
welcoming generals and color 
guard. There was a touching 
scene of a major, shot down 
over North' Vietnam in 1965, 
meeting for the first time his 
son, now 7 years old. 

And there were innumerable 
feature stories on the POWs. 
How was their health? What 
did they say? What did they 


want to eat? What did they 
miss most while they were in 
prison camp? What changes 
do they see in the country, now 
that they are back? (Some had 
been captive since before the 
introduction of the miniskirt ! ) 

Who remembers now the 
three prisoners of war handed 
over to American anti-war 
, activists, apparently for prop- 
aganda purposes, a few 
months ago? One wonders 
vaguely in the back of one’s 
mind how they were selected 
to be released. 

For a long time the anti-war 
movement, having captured 
the hearts of a large number of 
intellectuals, professors and 
college students, monopolized 
the networks and the press. 
The media were entranced 
with the sit-ins, the burning of 
draft cards, the demonstra- 
tions and riots. They glorified 
and made instant heroes of 
those who would have 
smashed the greatest univers- 
ities of America in the name of 
peace — by which they meant 
instant withdrawal from Viet- 
nam. Hence for a long time the 
media have made patriotism 
entirely unfashionable. 

With the return of the 
POWs, however, there is not 
only jubilation in the media 
over their reunion with their 
loved ones. Suddenly patrio- 
tism is in fashion again. How 
bra ve the men have been ! 

If the morale of the returned 
POWs is high, it is because 
they were sustained by their 
patriotism: it is because they 


were good soldiers ; it is be- 
cause they had that American, 
never-say-die spirit! 

This sudden change in the 
climate raises for me an im- 
possibly difficult question. 
What is public opinion 
anyway? 

All these people who are 
now saying that they are 
proud of our soldiers, that they 
are proud of America’s role in 
saving South Vietnam from 
Communist tyranny, that they 
have believed all along in 
“peace with honor” rather 
than peace at any price — why 
haven’t they been heard from 
during the past few years? 
Why were the “silent 
majority” silent — if they 
were indeed a majority? 

A Hudson Institute study, 
“The Forgotten Americans: 
The Values, Beliefs and Con- 
cerns of the Majority,” by 
Frank Armbruster (Arl- 
lington), shows that the 
majority were indeed 
“forgotten” in the major chan- 
nels of public opinion — on the 
subject of Vietnam as well as 
on a number of other subjects 
such as drugs, pornography 
and draft evasion. Relying on 
the findings of the Gallup, 
Louis Harris and other scien- 
tific opinion polls, Armbruster 
gives evidence that American 
opinion is not subject to rapid 
ups and downs on major is- 
sues, but is surprisingly stable 
— and moderate. 

For example the figures 
show that from August 1968 to 
August 1971 those who be- 
lieved that the Vietnam war 


was a mistake rose from 53 [ 
percent to 60 percent. Howev- [ 
er, the common man rejected j 
the doves, whose program! 
could lead to nothing but na- [ 
tional .humiliation, and; 
“leaned toward the hawkish j 
(but far from bellicose) candi- 1 
dates.” 

Why? Armbruster credits- 
the realism of the American j 
people, who “know a bad situ- 1 
ation when they see it, but I 
they also know that the world • 
is full of bad deals, many of j 
which cannot be avoided, and t 
they will endure difficult situ- j 
ations for a surprising length | 
of time.” ■ t 

The media —especially tele- i 
vision — are governed by i 
show business standards of J 
evaluation. What they want is) 
dramatic action that will grabi 
your attention. So when anti-1 
war protests and rallies pro- 1 
vided dramatic action, the; 
news media gave them extend- ; 
ed coverage, creating the ! 
impression that “everyone” j 
was ashamed of America and i 
the war. 

However, when the POWs i 
returned and provided a dif r ■ 
ferent kind of dramatic situa- ■ 
tion rich with emotion, the 
networks rallied around, ere- > 
ating the impression that j 
“everyone” is proud of Ameri- 
ca and her soldiers — as I ami 
sure most Americans are. j 
What is to be remembered is j 
that the silent majority are not ) 
necessarily silent. They are 
merely the uninterviewed, the 
untelevised, the ignored. 


NEW YORK TINES ! 

9 March 1973 

MI. SCORES ROLE] 
OF U.S. IN VIETNAM 


SACRAMENTO, Calif., March; 
8 (UPI) — A career Air Force 
officer who was a North Viet- 
namese prisoner says the Unit- 
ed States butted its “nose into 
somebody else’s business” and 
that President Nixon could have 
settled the war for the same 
terms four years ago. 

Maj. Hubert. K. Flesher, 40 
years old, a fighter pilot who 
spent more than six years in 
Communist prison camps, ex- 
pressed a different, view ’from 
that of many former P.O.W.’s 
who have agreed with Mr. Nixon 
that the United State? won a 
“peace with honor.” 

“I don’t think we. really won 
the war at all,” Major Flesher 
said. “If we expected a South 
Vietnam that essentially be- 
longed to us, that was in our 
camp, then we certainly lost 
the war," 


Major Fj!t|jp:6V^iP?fr4yiea^i2ftQlD(0M17 


Force veteran who intends to ! 
remain in the military, said the 1 
prisoners were generally ‘‘split” j 
Into two factions about the war. ! 
j -c ‘Superpatriots’ vs. Others' -! 

“There were the superpatri- 
ots who felt we should be in 
there killing them by the thou- 
sands, as opposed to another 
faction which felt the bombing 
and that sort of thing whs not 
doing any good," he said in an 
interview yesterday. - 

Major Flesher said that he 
“personally didn’t think there 
was any attempt at brainwash- 
ing” by the Communists but “a 
lot of people came to the reali- 
zation that we were not truly 
there to defend the rights of the 
South Vietnamese people. 

Major Flesher, who was shot 
down in December, 1966, com- 
pared the war to America’s 
Revolutionary War of 1776, de- 
claring, “It. was a conflict be- 
tween the Vietnamese people, 
and whether you like it or not, 
it should have been theirs to 
decide.” 

"1 think more and more peo- j 
pie came to realize this,” Jj£. 
5^d2Oi0li0MX7s icGrUWRBf’7 


heve that possibly we had as- 
serted our noses into some- 1 
body,, else’s business.” ; 

“It’s my personal opinion : 
that the 14 points that they of- 
fered in 1969 were what were 
agreed to in 1972,” he said. 

“They asked for complete to- 
tal withdrawal of United States ' 
forces, a complete halt of air! 
activity over all of Vietnam, 
the stopping of support of the 
Government of South Vietnam 
•and for elections. Christ al- 
mighty, in looking at the peace 
terms and everything,, that’s 
exactly what they got.” 

: Asked about amnesty. Major 
Flesher said: “I’m not opposed 
to it. •• ( 

; “There were a lot of young 
men who were honestly op- 
posed to this war and were not | 
able or willing to have them- 
selves involved" in a situation 
where possibly they would be 
killing other people for a cause 
they didn’t believe in. 

“It certainly would not make 
me angry to see these people 
back home and fitted back into 
American society,” he added. 
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Kenn eth Crawford 


You can lead people to crow but you 
can’t make them eat. It is futile to try. 
Nevertheless, repeated tries made. by 
President Nixon and public officials 
who stood by him through his Vietnam 
ordeal are understandable and, in ele- 
mentary justice, pardonable., They 
have been subjected to merciless abuse 
for a very long time by critics who 
said their policies would never pro- 
duce an agreed ceasefire, much less 
peace, and by some who denied that 
they were really trying. 

These abusers are of several kinds 
— spokesmen for foreign governments, 
U.S. members of Congress, American 
newspapers, columnists, . television 
commentators and periodicals with na- 
tional and international circulation. 
Some of them have indulged a pench- 
ant for alarmist prediction as well as 
savage criticism. 

During the climactic bombing raids 
on Hanoi and Haiphong, for example, 
the President’s sanity was called into 
question and he was threatened with 
impeachment. All this just before the 
truce agreement that started U.S. pris- 
oners of war on their way home and 
Indochina on its way to an admittedly 
fragile peace. 

The fragility of the peace is what 
makes a backward look at the excesses 
of fault-finding with administration 
performance desirable. Perhaps a dose 
of- retrospect will make the critics a bit 
more tolerant in the future. It is prob- 
ably too much to expect that Sen. 
George Aiken’s call for restoration of 
bipartisanship in foreign affairs will 
be heeded. 

But perhaps some of the venom can 
be extracted from the partisanship. 
This would help in the remaining diffi- 
cult task of converting the ceasefire 
agreement, so far honored almost as 
much in the breach as- in the observ- 
ance, into a real peace. 

Moreover, those of us who have sym- 
pathized with the President’s determi- 
nation to achieve what he describes as 
an “honorable peace” and who, in the 
past, have been ridiculously over-opti- 
mistic about the prospects in Vietnam 
have endured a lot of taunting. We are 
entitled, if not to a last laugh, at least 
to a last growl. 

Mr. Nixon himself growled at a post- 
eeasefire press conference about jour- 
nalists who can’t see any distinction 
between an honorable and a dishonor- 
able peace. Secretary 'of State William 
Rogers growled in an appearance be- 
fore the House Foreign- Affairs Com- 
mittee about the prime minister of 
Sweden, who compared the bombing of 
North Vietnam with Hitlerian geno- 
cide, which, incidentally, neutral Swe- 
den did nothing to stop. 

Given an opening; Rogers would, 
doubtless have let go, too, at Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi,' who said in a 
speech that the U.S. would never have 
treated Europeans as it treated the 
Asians of North Vietnam. She seemed 
to forget that Asian casualties in 
' North Vietnam were a fraction of 
European casualties inflicted by U.S. 
forces in the second world war in 
bombing raids on- German and Ger- 


man-occupied cities. Also that since the 
war the U.S. -has shown almost S10 bil- 
lion worth of concern for the Asians of 
Mrs. Gandhi’s India. 

Years of simmering discontent with 

the President's course in Indochina! 
boiled over when, after Henry Kissing- 
er’s announcement that peace was “at 
hand,” the bombing of Hanoi and Hai- 
phong was resumed and intensified. 
Even then the so-called “carpet bomb- 
ing” was nothing- like as devastating 
as sec.ond-world-war air attacks. Yet it 
brought the Communists back to the 
bargaining table, probably not because 
it had a crippling military effect but 
because it served as a warning that 
more and worse could follow. 

Comment in Congress ranged from 
Democratic Leader Mike Mansfield’s 
prediction that the bombing would 
prolong the war to Sen. Vance Hart-, 
ke’s conclusion that it amounted to a 
nuclear challenge to Moscow and Pe-. 
king. “Armageddon may be only hours 
away,” Hartke declaimed. To Sen Ed- 
ward Kennedy is was a “senseless act 
of military desperation by a President 
incapable of finding the road to peace.”. 
Rep. Bella Abzug talked of impeach- 
ment. . ’ 

Anti-Nixon columnists and newspa- 
pers were equally vehement in their 
denunciations. One columnist spoke of 
“nukes,” reluctantly he said, as the 
only thing Mr. Nixon had in his arse- 
nal still untried. Another called the re- 
newed bombing “war by tantrum.” 
Still another declared it “morally out- 
rageous and politically useless.” To a 
particularly fervent' administration ! 

NEW YORK TIMES 
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WASHINGTON— With Secretary of 
State William P. Rogers sitting at the 
witness table of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, Representative Ben- 
jamin S. Rosenthal began wondering 
aloud. 

How, the Queens Democrat mused, 
could he explain to his constituents 
a vote for economic aid to North Viet- 
nam when President Nixon "had cut 
off 100 domestic programs?” 

Mr. Rogers ducked the question. 
"I’m not requesting your vote, this 
morning," he replied. 

Mr. Rosenthal's question is one that 
has been asked with increasing fre- 
quency, both in public and in private, 
by members of Congress of late. Vir- 
tually every Congressman had a pet 
program or project omitted from the 1 
President’s budget, and, if there is not 


critic it spelled “failure on a grand 
scale.” 

A normally quite restrained opposi- 
tion newspaper found the ultimate 
bombing “so ruthless, so difficult to 
fathom politically as to cause millions 
of Americans to cringe in shame and to 
wonder at their President’s very san- 
ity.” 

News magazines emblazoned their 
covers with such captions as “The 
Specter of Defeat.” 

Network television commentators 
agreed almost unanimously that the 
President when he first blockaded 
North Vietnamese harbors had thrown 
away his chance for a summit meeting- 
in Moscow. One of them questioned : 
whether the Soviet Union, “to save' 
face,” wouldn’t respond by stirring up - 
new trouble in Europe or the Middle! 
East and North Vietnam by overruning' 
strategic Kontum in South Vietnam. 

As we now know, none of these dire 
forebodings was borne out by events.' 
Yet none of the foreboders has seen fit 
to acknowledge- excessive pessimism. 
One newspaper complained that it was 
being ridiculed for doom saying “as 
if anyone who warns of danger is 
proved the fool if danger is averted.” i 
This draws a fine line between warn- i 
ing of danger and predicting disaster 
• Anyway, Mr. Nixon and Kissinger' 
have come through with an agreement 
Those who said it couldn’t be done 
their way have been proved wrong. 
Critics can console themselves with ar- 
guments that the bombing didn’t do it 
or that it should have been done, 
sooner or that, in any case, it won’t 
prevent an ultimate Communist vic- 
tory. They will never admit that they 
were dead wrong this once, as who 
ever does? The Nixonites wouldn’t if' 
the shoe were on the other foot, as it 
has been at times along the way. ’ 

Crow just isn’t edible in public! 
places. * 


enough money for loans to farmers or: 
grants to libraries, for instance, where, i 
they are asking, is the money for North i 
Vietnam? 

Mr. Rogers’s response was also-’ 
typical. The Nixon Administration' 
quite clearly is planning to ask Con- 
gress to provide economic assistance 
to help rebuild North Vietnam. But 
the Administration’s spokesmen are 
reluctant to make any specific pro- ! 
posal until the climate in Congress 
has changed — until the prisoners have 
all been returned, until the fighting! 
has completely stopped and until, per-j 
haps, emotions over the domestic j 
budget have calmed. 

Henry A. Kissinger, President Nix-< 
on'.s national security adviser, seemed; 
to be-speaking to Congressional nay- 1 
sayers last week when he said: “You! 
should look at the economic aid pro-i 
gram, not in terms of a handout, and! 
.not in terms of a program even of* 
reconstruction alone, but as an attempt: 

; to enable the leaders of North Viet-i 
nam to work together with other 
countries and particularly with West- 
ern countries;" 

In the Paris accords that the United 
States signed last month, this country 
promised “to contribute to healing the 
wounds of war.” In fact, economic as- 
sistance is one of the levers the Ad- 
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ministration hopes will pry the North 
Vietnamese into maintaining the peace 
long after the last American prisoners 
and troops have gone home. . 

Nonetheless, the sentiment, in -Can? , 
gress right now is so strongly against 
such aid that an • Administration 
request for it would almost certainly 
be denied. 

“One or two ■ billion dollars for 
Hanoi has as much chance as a bil- 
lion or two for the U.S. poverty pro- 
gram — and that is zero,” declared 
Senator William Proxmire, the Wis- 
consin Democrat. 

The reaction of the fiercest Con- 
gressional hawks to the idea of giving 
aid to a former enemy was pre- 
dictable. Senator Barry Goldwater 
summed it up. "The North Vietnam- 
ese were the culprits in this,” the 
Arizona Republican argued. “They 
could have ended the war before- it 
caused any damage to their country. 
Their failure to do so caused many 
American deaths, and I don’t think we 
should pay them for it” "j} n 

But recently. Congressional .doves— 
the very same politicians who protest- 
ed a few months ago about the damage: 
American bombs were doing to North 
Vietnam — have joined the opposition, 
to proposals for aid to that country. 

Senator George McGovern, who 
had 'urged a postwar program of aid 
for the North Vietnamese during hi3 
bid for the President, declared iast 
week that he “cannot be at all sym- 
pathetic now” to the idea of direct re- 
construction aid to North Vietnam. 

Opposition to helping to rebuild 
North Vietnam was by no means 
unanimous. Senator Mike . Mansfield, 
the Democratic leader, and Senator 
Hugh Scott, the Republican leader, 
said they were “leaning toward" sup- 
porting the Administration. Economic 
assitance, Senator Mansfield remarked, 
last week, was “essential to stability 
in Indochina and is not too big a 
price to pay.”, But Senators Mansfield 
and Scott were distinctly in the 
minority. , -///,,//,. *■> 

According to Congressional staff 
members, mail has been running; 
heavily against aid to North Vietnam.; 
Last week, thousands of persons— 1 
most of them black, young and poor- 
rallied at the Capitol to try to per- 
suade Congress to preserve the anti- 
poverty programs that the Nixon 
Administration wants to abolish. 

More than one legislator, like Rep-; 
resentative Rosenthal and Senator Mc- 
Govern, said that he ccruld not justify 
cancelling programs that were so 
important to these Americans and, at' 
the same time, defend aid to a former 
enemy, V 

“How can I vote for a program of 
rebuilding Haiphong and HanoC” asked 
Senator Hubert H. Humphrey, “when : 
we haven’t even cleaned up the streets 
here in Washington from the 1967 fire 
and riots?’ —DAVID E. ROSENBAUM 
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The idea of the United 
States giving postwar eco- 
nomic aid to our enemy of last 
month, North Vietnam, is an 
interesting one, so interesting 
that it has aroused immediate 
opposition in both houses of 
Congress, on both sides of the 
partisan aisle and in both lib 
eral and conservative quar 
ters. 

The comparison has been 
made to our postwar aid to 
Japan and Germany, a com- 
parison which seems to prom- 
ise that a generation from 
now we will be floooded with 
cheap, well-made cars and 
tellies from North Vietnam 
and be forced to devalue the 
dollar yet again 

In reply to that comparison, 
it has been pointed out that 
our aid to Germany and Ja 
pan was given only after 
those powers had surrendered 
unconditionally and their old, 
wartime, evil governments 
had been replaced by good, 
peacetime, democratic gov 
ernments like our own 

North Vietnam has not sur 
rendered at all The same evil 
government that once posed 
such a threat to San Diego 
and to the cause of freedom 
everywhere is still in power 
unrepentant and still poses 
precisely the same threat to 
San Diego and to the cause of 
freedom everywhere ; ,, r yC' ._ 

. ■■ ^ "i'z 

The most , scrupulous read , 
mg of . the assorted chapters/, 
and protocols of the Peace of : 
Paris fails to reveal a word 
about renouncing the capture 
of San Diego as an interim 
goal on the way to San Cle- 
mente, The prudent American ~ 
can only assume that the evil 
North Vietnamese still have 
their eyes on the Coronado 
Hotel as headquarters. 

That being so, the opposi 
tion argument goes, we would 
be doubly, triply foolish to 
send aid to the Southeast 


By FRANK GETLE1N 

Asiatic Commies and have it 
come back in the form of 
bombs over the Bay Bridge 

The trouble here is that the 
American people have been 
educated over the years to 
regard most of their wars as 
moral enterprises of a high 
order We threw off the Brit 
ish tyranny in 1776, did it 
again in 1812, smote the 
Wicked Mexican and so on 
and so forth, right up to and 
including the war in Vietnam. 
Our wars have been holy 
wars, and none has been more 
holy than Vietnam, as is clear 
from the slightest glance at 
the public rhetoric of Dwight 
Eisenhower, Richard Nixon, 
John F Kennedy Lyndon 
Johnson and a cast of 
hundreds of government 
spokesmen of lesser rank 

If you are in a holy war, you 
may not win it — although we - 
always have until now ac 
cording to our beliefs but 
you certainly do not just call 
off the shooting and become 
chums with the hated enemy 


Other nations can do that 
In the old diplomatic wars ox 
the more modern trade wars, 
winners and losers could stop 
,for a bit and once more be 
relatives and trading part 
nersl They were, after all 
dealing with Uncle Henry or 
with John Bull the Honest 
Broker We, on the other - 
hand, have tended to be deal 
ing with the Prince of Dark 
ness and all his works and all 
his pomps. ./ ';•/./ 

The wives and mothers of 
the still unaccounted-for- 
American soldiers missing in 
action have demanded 
probably in vain — that no aid 
be given North Vietnam until 
a full accounting of their men 
has been.made, It is a reason 
able request, and if the gov 
eminent cared half as much 


as it has said it does for the 
troops, and especially for 
prisoners and missing, it 
Would honor the request with- 
out even discussing it 

But another condition ought 
to be attached to congression- 
al approval of aid to the unde 
feated unrepentant enemy 
This is simply some form of 
. public admission that we were 
wrong in the first place, that 
North Vietnam had no designs 
oh San Diego and was no 
threat to the free world ex- 
cept insofar as the free world 
can be identified with the for 
tunes of a corrupt military 
dictatorship 

That admitted, aid makes 
sense That not admitted, aid 
is a kind of super-cynicism 
that neither the American 
people nor their Congress is 
quite prepared to accept in 
their government's dealings 
with the world although 
perhaps such acceptance 
would be an improvement 
from many points of view 

The super-cynicism or 
realpolitik, or simple immor 
ality by the standards of our 
rhetoric — consists in this 
The aid is to be used not as an 
act of reparation or even as 
an act of humanitarian con- 
cern. It is to be used as a le - 
ver for keeping. North Viet-;;- 
nam to the terms — whatever 
they really mean - of the ‘ 
' chapters and protocols of Par 
is /ci./;/ ... . / - - - 'fh 
vy %'ir - A-' 

-/ Since that same cleverness- 
ray behind the Christmas- 
bombings and, indeed, all the 
diplomatic bombing, as dis : 
tinct from the tactical bomb- 
ing, it takes no great gift of 
prophecy to see a day, not too 
distant when we shall alter / 
nate blowing up hospitals and 
rebuilding them, blowing, 
them up once more and put - 1 
ting them back together, in a 
pattern that reasonably could ! 
last forever _ / 
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i U .S .Killer 
In a PlotAgmm&Mamm. 



By JOHN W. FINNEY 

Special to The New York Times 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 17- 
President Ferdinand E.. Marcos! 
of the Philippines believes that! 
last fall, shortly before he -im- 
posed martial law, he was- the- 
target of a right-wing assassi- 
nation plot involving a' hired 
killer from the United States, 
according to information sup- 
plied to the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. 

As described in a document 
given to the committee by -a 
Philippine Government official, 
key figures in the plot were 
Vice President Fernando LPpezI 
and Sergio Osmena- Jr:,' Presi-| 
dent Marcos’s opponent in the 
1969 presidential election. The 
reported objective of the plot- 
ters was to overthrow the Mar-j 
cos Government, and to carry) 
out the killing they were said 
to have brought in a. “hit man” 
associated with- various criminall 
groups in the United States. 

One plan reportedly worked! 
;out by the professional killer) 
[who was arrested- by- the Phil 
jlippine police, was to shoot| 

! Mr. Marcos from the back of! 
a sound-proofed Volkswagen 
i truck while the President . was 
'playing golf. Alternatively,- he 
[reportedly planned to-, blow up 
:a boat, landing;, used Tby-t , the: 
[President.'' - . 

The bizarre story Lwastorel 
counted m a .Senate-. Foreign 
Relations Committee, staff, re- 
port made - public today. .The 
report was- prepared by -James 
G. Lowenstein and Richard' M. 
Moose, two ■ committee ‘-’staff 
members who last November 
made an inspection trip do- the 
Philippines and South.; Korea.-. 

On Inspection Trip ! . to" 

While there have been cryp-| 
tic references by- the Philip, 
[pine Government to the: assas 
jsination plan, particularly after) 

; the arrest of the' American gun. 
jmarri the report marks the first] 

| time that the alleged plot has) 
[been spelled out iit detail.?'*^! 
j While they were: in* Manila, 
[the two committee staff' mem- 
bers said, a -• highv-Philippine 
] Government official ..told jLhem 
[that the' reason 1 President Mar- 
j cos had deciared. -martial ' law) 

! was that : he : had ■ uncovered & 

| plot from, the- right- to.'assassi-] 
i nate [ him and that"- the ,.'key| 
'figures: “were - Vice* : President! 
Lopez and Mr. Osmena." Tire 
official also said that ; “three, 
Americans were j nvojved . in t he) 
plot.” • 

The report did not identify] 


the: Philippine official, but. one] 
.possibility was that it . was! 
President Marcos himself who 
arranged for the story of the 
[assassination -plot to-be. given 
| to the two staff, members with 
the expectation that it would 
be made public eventually by! 
the Sedate committee. In afore-! 
word to the report, the two 
staff members noted that they 
had met with President Marcos 
“at his request.”. 

: 'Web* of Plots Described 
, To support the charges, the] 
official, according to the re- 
port, arranged for a document 
to be given to the two staff 
members: describing .a webs” of 
plots against the Marcos Gov- 
ernment, including a “rightist 1 
revolution and coup d’etat.” As 
summarized in the- report,, thej 
document gave the following-de- 
tails of the rightist plot: . - r 

Shortly after the 1969 elec- 
tion, a group composed mostly 
of retired colonels and generals 
organized a revolutionary junta 
with the aim of. first discredit- 
ing President Marcos and then 
killing him.. The group was 
headed by Eleuterio AdevosOj 
an official of the opposition 
Liberal party. . 

Mr.! Adevoao informed' the 
junta at one meeting that lie, 
Mr. Osmena and ‘.‘someone in 
the United States Embassy 
staff” had conferred about, the 
take-over plans and then at a 
subsequentm eeting said “Wash- 
ington . authorities had ' been 
briefed and they showed great 
interest . . in. the junta move- 
ment.!’;.-: -H T M.: V~~! 

Part of the take-over plan 
was to designate. Vice President 
L6pez as a caretaker President 
during the transition-period and 
this . was approved by Mr: Os- 
mena and "apparently-, by the 
Liberal Party* arid their alleged 
American supporters,, particu- 
larly by Larry. Tractman and 
Company.” 

According to records of the 
Federal Bureau of - Investiga- 
tion, which maintains an. office 
in Manila, Tractman had been 
convicted of smuggling and 
conspiracy in the United' States 
in 1950 and had been a contro- 
versial figure in Philippine poli 
tics, - closely associated -with 
Mr. Osmena kto. to*. to b-A •' 

‘ lOnei; June ;2,0,r 1972; Tract* 
man * and ■ a v second/ American ! 
Robert Pincus, brought a third 
American, August McCormick 
Lehman,: to; Manila,-, the report 
continued. ; -Tractman in tro-| 
jduced, Lehman to Mr. Osmena! 
'as a professional killer. 

{ • Lehman made .several" silenc- 
ers and was flown to the Os-, 
[mena-farm on the Island of 
Cebu ’where he test-fired a] 
rifle With a silencer in the 
company of Mr. Osmena’s son.! 
j [Lehman also adapted V; a 
Volkswagen van,:; making j it 
’soundproof and arranging it; so 
that a snipercould fire a rifle, 


through a hole in the back cov- 
ered with a World Health Or- 
ganization insignia. The truck 
was to be parked near the 
[Pasig, River so. that. President! 
[Marcos could be shot while on 
[a golf course.- 

I- According to the report, 
Lehman also ordered, an oxygen 
tank to be used by scuba divers] 
for plant bombs to blow up 
the presidential post landing 
as President' Marcos passed. 
He - set up. a' booby, trap, with 
a mine to protect the room 
where, his firearms' were stored, 

' On Sept. .30, a week after 
marital -law. was proclaimed, 
the “legal 'attach!’.’ of- -the 
American . Embassy informed 
Philippine security officers that) 
Lehman, had: been arrested in 
Kansas City, Mo:,., on. Oct. . 16 r | 
197L for carrying a concealed 
weapon, that . he was knownj 
to have been’ associated with 
criminals :in New York,' New] 
Jersey and' Tennessee, and that 
on or about June - 17- he had 
left New York. to “mike; a hit”: 
on an unknown person, posr| 
sibly abroad. - to. 
Also according to F.B.L, recr 
ords, • the- - report continued, 
Pincus said that he knew Leh- 
man was- a “hit man” for a 
union- irv . Tennessee and had 
“hit” several persons. Pincus, 
who was not further identified, 
told the F.B.I. on his return 
to the United States-that Leh- 
man. had agreed to pay, him 
$5,000 a month plus expenses, 
but , that he had left the Philip- 
pines after receiving a: threat-j 
ening call in-his Manila, hotel 
room.- : t . 

Philippine, authorities :..an: 
nounced on* Nov. 15 that they 
were holding '.Lehman and that 
he had . confessed. The' docu- 
ment said, he had ' “revealed:’ 
that : the . - final : details :-of 1.- the 
assassination- plot : were to be 
coordinated * w ith .yicef P resi ^ 
dent Lopez; with the. expenses' 
borne by.- Mr.. Osmena, Tract- 
man.; and -Eduardo - Figiieras,' a 
former candidate for Mayor iri 
Manila. ... 


Vice President L6pez, a mem- 
ber of a wealthy family owning 
a major electrical utility seized 
by the Marcos Government, is 
still in Manila. Mr. Osmena is 
reported to be* in hiding, in thej 
United States. 

- The - staff report said the 
.“high.” Philippine official ex- 
j plained that there had been no 
(public mention of the plot in 
’Manila because the conspiracy 
extended into the highest cir- ! 
cl.es of the. Government and the] 
military and- disclosure would 
undermine public confidence in 
the military . at a time when 
such confidence was essential, 

. The - staff report does not 
vouch for the accuracy of the 
account of" the. reported .plot, 
which it said was recounted in 
such' detail “because a high 
Philippine official considered it| 
sufficiently; important, to spend 
an hour talking to us about it! 
and secondly, because it con , 
veys some of the atmosphere.] 
|of violence, paranoia and sun- 
realistic ‘ intrigue which . one 
: senses in the Philippines.” 

1. The report noted that United 
States Embassy officials said 
they had no- knowledge of such] 
a plot .but . did have some- cor-! 
roborating information about 
the . Americans allegedly in- 
volved.-- r . 

At the same time, the report 
pointed out that “both official 
and . private observers ‘ believe 
that' those Filipinos with large 
financial - interests, particularly 
the enormously wealthy— the 
‘oligarcha’ as they are called 
—view the prospects of Presi- 
dent Marcos* continued rule as 
a serious threat and that it 
would not be out of character 
for some among them. to. seek 
his assassination.” 

The report also noted that the 
Marcos Government . might -also 
have an .interest, in ' prompting 
the story of the' rightist, plot 
since the original reason it 
gave . for martial law — that- Un 
was to: combat a -leftist plot**-*! 
“had been . greeted, with such, 
skepticism”; and that ' it “might! 
now. be seeking to justify itsf 
actions on grounds less likely; 
to be rejected by liberal critic^ 
abroad.” ... 
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The CIA has intercepted a message 
sent to Peking by the Chinese Commu- 
nist mission at the United Nations. The 
text was obtained by the CIA’s top 
agent Maxwell Smart who- was dis- 
guised, on this occasion, as James 
Bond. The message explains America to 
tire Chinese diplomats who are to open 
soon the new Chinese Liaison Mission 
in Washington. Here are some 
excerpts: 

Your first impression of Americans 
will be that they all look the same. 
You will therefore have great diffi- 
culty in telling one individual from an- 
other. White Americans do indeed look 
very much alike, what with eyes that 
do not slant, large noses, and other fa- 
cial characteristics which seem com- 
mon to all- But there are certain ways, 
discussed in the section on Social In- 
tercourse, to help you to distinguish 
between different categories of Ameri- 
cans, if not between different individu- 
als. 

Americans who come to China say 
that our men and women took alike, 
because both sexes wear the same 
clothes. In fact, however, it is young 
Americans of both sexes who wear the 
same clothes and hair styles to an ex- 
tent which sometimes makes it diffi- 
cult to tell male from female. This uni- 
formity is evidence of the regimenta- 
tion forced on society by the totalitar- 
ian American capitalist system. 

Styles of dress are imposed by a 
ruthless dictatorship _excercised 
through the fashion magazines'. Devia- 
tion from the approved, norm is pun- 
ished by social ostracism or by dis- 
missal. from work, so that freedom-lov- 
ing elements have either to conform or 
to starve. In Washington you will soon 
learn to recognize a government offi- 
cial by his dress, and tell his rank by 
the furniture-. in his office. Business-! 
men, industrial workers, farm- workers, 1 
etc., all wear different types of dress,, 
which helps- to- maintain the barriers', 
between them, and. to control the popu-i 
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lace. * ‘ . i 

Some Americans claim that in. China 
the population is brainwashed by the 
constant stream of propaganda blaring 
from loudspeakers on every street cor- 
ner. You will find that the Americans 
have a much more subtle and insidious 
form of mass brainwashing. Certain 
kinds of music are piped into restau- 
rants, airliners, elevators, workplaces — 
in fact, wherever people congregate-—- 
-in order to shape the mood of the. mas- 
ses, to make them more docile or more 
alert, more relaxed or more prod- 
uctive, depending on circumstances. 

In China we use quotations from 
Chairman. Mao’s little red book to ap- 
peal to man’s better- nature,- because 
ours is an ideological society. In the 
United States mass propaganda takes 
the- form of advertising designed to 
trigger the buyer impulse, because 
theirs is a consumer society. No Ameri- 
cans can escape being manipulated by 
the news and advertising media unless 

lie shuts- himself off completelylfrom 
the flow of public . information. .. But 
since he needs . the information to -sur- 
vive in a highly competitive society. he 
remains open to the advertising mes- 
sage and therefore to manipulation. 

The consumer ethic is the founda- 
tion of the American system. The 
United States can only keep going by 
producing more and' more, otherwise 
the corporate empires dedicated to 
production would crash and bring 
down with them the- whole social and 
political structure.. So Americans work 
more and more to consume -more and. 
more to -create more and more work,' 
This is known- as the work ethic. The 
advertising which creates the con- 
sumer demand is far more pervasive in 
America than the propaganda of Chair- 
man Mao’s: thought in China. Its task 
is to preserve the American system, 
and it therefore has to be far. more 
persuasive; whatever the cost~-:?<Y|-y-r.-~ 

The importance of TV in forcing the 


• ^^MiVelv X il5uoroffirial"such - on Taiwan* against the'Nation- 

Hong Kong Bureau of The; sim would- not have aiists, told _ the. Taiwan officials 

Hong Kong— A Nationalist: worried the Nationalist govern- that a Chinese domestic solu- 
Chinese diplomat defected to mento£ President Chang Kai- tion of the-Taiwan question 'is 
Peking only three days after sh k Taiwan serio u S ly. Mr. now possible as the ^result of 
the People’s Republic appealed | , was the seventh defec- President Nixon's, China, vist 

Natwna wf - military and tion 8 since ^ end of 1965. :» * '- ' last year and Henry A. Kissin- 


Peking only three days after 
the People’s Republic appealed 
to Nationalist, military and 
civil officials for open or se- 
cret negotiations for a peaceful 
“liberation” of Taiwan- 
Sung Wei-pm,. former-.com- 


., But coming" so,. soon after ger’s recent trip to Peking. ... : 

JSteSXSL. *2Sr 


• , , . .... t . . ... with, the leadership’s approval, 

Sung Wei-pin,. former coni- olive branch to Nationalist otfi- that negotiations on, the unifi- 
mercial attache of the Nation- cials on Taiwan , irrespective of cation of . ’Taiwan- with the 
alist Embassy in Australia, ar- their- past wrongdoings, this ma i n i and should start as soon 
rivpd in Peking Sahirdav with latest defection’ Cannot DUt .nnogiklo and' that nffieiak 


rived in Peking Saturday with 
his wife and their two children,- 
and they were given a . “warm 
welcome and cordial recep- 
tion,” the official news agency 
Hsinhua reported Sunday..--- 
Ordinarily, a defection, of a 


latest aetection ■ cannot out as - possible and that officials 
have, .psychological impact on f rom Taiwan, may travel pub- 
Tajwan.-r.--‘Vfv t-zypr H c iy or . secretly . to the.main- 
Semor Chinese r- officials, t j, eir sa f e ty -and the 

speaking last Wednesday at a - -r-r 

Peking meeting .’ ostensibly se ® ec 3f ^ eir j r P s 8 uaran ‘ 
marking- the 26th- -anniversary teed. - “ ' ■ 
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message, on the citizen-consumer is 
still growing. Televison is assuming 
the role which the church once held in 
American society. For instance, the TV 
set occupies in each home the place 
which a family shrine takes in a Chi- 
nese home. The high priests of televi- 
sion are better known to the American 
people than any other public perso- 
nages, and they can easily sway the 
mood of the country. 

Complaints from- the White House 
that the TV networks and the press op- 
pose the government are part of an 
elaborate, charade which the media 
and the administration play in order to 
mislead the public. In fact, the media 
and the administration work hand in 
hand to, mold public opinion. Before 
Nixon’s visit to China, no one had a 
good word to say about our , country 
But since he abandoned his rigid anti-- 
China stance, the media began flood- 
ing the public with information favora- 
ble to our country. Some of the most 
fanatical anti-Communists have ..sud- 
denly become China-lovers., - . y ..- 
i We must remember, however 'that 
the totalitarian - controls available to 
the American system could again ena- 
ble it to switch overnight from .friend- 
ship to hostility. Our comrades "who 
will be arriving in Washington shortly 
must always bear in mind that this 
city, like the American system itself, is 
built on duplicity and deception , .U-. v - ‘ 
The available text ends abruptly at 
this point. A footnote adds that Chi- 
nese experts are preparing a series . of. 
explanatory leaflets on various aspects 
of the - American scene,, such as sports," 
;food, comics, politics,, sex, art,, educa-i 
tion, foreign, policy and many - others.- 
. Readers who would like to provide fur- 
ther insights for our Chinese guests, or 
to correct some of. the gross miscon- 
ceptions. quoted above, are invited to 
send suggestions to this column. yV/Ztiy 

1 ' !-i' > ?- C 1 973 - Victor ZOI »»- 

mass-- defection o£-Nationalist 
officials: 1 - at 1 the. Wednesday 
meeting. 

■W Mr. Sung’s action, therefore, 

fa <£ went a step further than Pe- 
king had anticipated.,,. - ^ 
Although, he said on arrival 

0 i" in Peking tha the had decide^ 1 
- - ~ . long ago to return to- the Chi- 

1 ffleialq nese ma i n l an d> his defection, 

Itic solu- on the heels of the - Peking 
estion'is appeal, is bound to produce an, 
result of added propagandist effect for 

tina. vist China’s current’ drive to settle 
i. Kissin- the Taiwan question peaceably 

king. among. the Chinese. themselves, 

obviously an approach- .that -the United 

ipproval, states endorses. , O ' 

vith the A State Department spokes- 
as soon ' man in Washington reiterated 
officials after the ’ Peking appeal that 
ivel pub- the U.S. interest, was simply in 
le .main- seeing , that the Taiwan ques- 
and the tion was resolved peaceably by 
’guaran- the Chinese. themselves. An, of- 

. . ficial spokesman .in Taipei. dis- 
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In his speech to the South Carolina Legisla-I 
ture last week, President Nixon said" that with the 
end of the American involvement in Vietnam, 
“The critical question is: How do we end a war 
and then go on from there to build a peace?” 

His query suggests . a related question . of 
broader scope: What is the American strategy’ 
for the post-Vietnam era- in the Far East, where 
the Big Four — the United States, Japan, China 
and the Soviet Union — face each other in a 
shifting balance of power? ..... 

Massive changes are In course in Asia. Each 
big power maneuvers vis-a-vis the others. And 
of the four, the United States commands the 
least freedom of movement. 

The American break with the past is not as 
neat as suggested by the President’s comment. 
The United States is in the process of completing 
its military disengagement from Indochina, but 
it remains very much involved in the political 
and economic support of its protdgd regimes in 
South Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia. 

The United States is also militarily tied to 
Thailand and the Philippines, in both of which it. 
maintains big military bases,: and to Taiwan and 
South Korea. Furthermore, the Nixon Doctrine of 
1969 continues in being as a sanction for inter- 
vention at . our discretion in Asian countries 
where insurrection might threaten to disturb the 
political status- quo. 

Those commitments tie us to various petty 
autocrats who, if history is any guide, will upon 
occasion try to pit the United States against 
their foreign or domestic enemies in easy disre- 
gard of the American national interest. Thus in 
confronting the great, the United States will be 
encumbered by its bonds to the petty. 

And circumstances have changed greatly since 
most of those obligations were undertaken. Mr. 
Nixon’s visits of .1972 to Peking and Moscow, our 
subscription to the principle of peaceful coex- 
istence with both Communist powers, and last 
week’s announcement that the United States and 
China will be opening official liaison offices in 
each other’s capitals’ combine to emphasize the 
outstanding feature of the changing scene: The 
United States is- now without official political 
“enemies,” with perhaps the ’ exception of 
Castro’s Cuba; , 7 ., 

The situation is thus no longer one in which- 
the military factor dominates. Mr. Nixon fore- 
shadowed a change in strategic emphasis when, 
in July 1971,. he enunciated what might be. 
called the second Nixon Doctrine, setting forth 
the concept that in the future there would be 
increasing competition among five major eco- 
nomic powers — the United States, the Soviet 
Union, Japan, China and the. West European 
community. One immediately apparent feature 
of that proposition is that presumed “allies” are 
henceforth potential antagonists, quite as much 
as the Chinese and Russians.. And, in fact, -the j 
“Nixon shock”, in the commercial field the fol~j 


lowing month, and the second devaluation of the 
American dollar this . February, did not affect. 
China and the Soviet Union but hit Western'- 
European countries and Japan — the latter with 
especial force. . * 

What of the positions of. the other major fig- 
ures in the Far East? . 

Of the three, Japan and the Soviet Union oc- 
cupy the more favorable tactical positions. Al- 
though both have expanding economies, they are 
in general following complementary, noncompet- 
itive paths. And each has goods the other wants, 
__ Japan industrial products and modern tech- 
nology, and the Soviet Union - industrial raw 
materials. 

Japan, now being asRed in effect by Washing- 
ton not to trade so much with the United States- 
but to turn elsewhere, finds a natural trading 
partner in the Soviet Union. Moscow has in- 
vited Japanese participation in the exploitation: 
of Siberia’s natural resources, opening the door 
wide enough to permit American participation in 
such undertakings. Tokyo has gone ahead, < if. 
cautiously, and there has been a substantial in- 
crease in Japanese-Soviet trade in recent , years. 
Washington hesitates; ' seemingly uncertain how 
far to proceed along unfamiliar ways. 

Except in political terms, China has the 
weakest competitive position. Encircled by 
powers that do not share, its Maoist ideology, 
China clearly experiences a profound sense of 
long-term, military insecurity. Given its military 
and. economic' debility, it must perforce try to 
borrow strength from one or more of its op- 
ponents for use in pursuit of its national goals. 
The results of Henry Kissinger’s latest visit to 
Peking indicate that the Chinese leadership 
seeks to use the United States for leverage 
against the Soviet Union and Japan in the im- 
mediate present, and to obtain additional trade 
opportunities, while leisurely working toward its 
long-term political goal of recovering Taiwan for 
mainland China. But when and where it can, 
China will also exploit, for profit, its relation- 
ships- with the other two powers.- > - •' 

The. United States .thus approaches the" post- 
Vietnam period in the Far. East with important 
handicaps. And there is a fundamental flaw in 
the over-all American strategy: the United States 
proposes not so much to collaborate with others 
in the economic sphere' as to compete in a com- 
plex viewed as being one of “adversary” re- 
lationships. In the Far East as a whole, even as 
in tortured Indochina, however, the consolidation, 
of peace will clearly be a laborious process, and’ 
accomplishment of the task will require consid- 
eration of the needs of others and a generous, 
measure of collaboration in the economic as in 
the political and military fields. Neomercantilism 
does not fit the long-term purpose of creating a 
peaceful,, ordered Asia. .. .. 

— o . edmund clubb 

Mr. Clubb served 20 years in Asia as a- United? 
$tates Foreign Service Officer. \ rf:o.ri< v 'W 


: missed the Peking - overtures 
as “not worthy of comment.”; - 
’ Hsinhua,. in its initial com- 
.ments', had already capitalized, 
on the defection by saying, that' 
lit was inspired by the excellent- 
situation at home and. abroad. ; 

Foreign : Ministfy'r ’ official^ 
greeting Mr. Sung- ‘at Peking.: 

Airport, praised him and t his;” 
family, for their “patriotic! 

act.” ' " . \>.„£ ?0 
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By Robert G. Kaiser 
Washington Post Foreign Service 

MOSCOW, March 7 — The 
new Soviet-American relation- 
ship, so carefully nurtured by 
both countries during the first 
Nixon administration,, appears 
from here to be in serious 
jeopardy because of the dis- 
pute over Soviet emigration 
policy. • 

A damaging confrontation is 
still avoidable, but at the mo- 
ment, the U.S, Congress and 
the Kremlin are on a collision 
course. Unless one or both of 
them back down, the recent 
achievements of Nixon-Kissing- 
er-Brezhnev diplomacy could 
be forfeited., - ; 

• These are the opinions of 
calm and experienced diplo- 
mats in Moscow, and one can 
dismiss them only by contend- 
ing that either ^Congress or 
the . , Kremlin : doesn’t mean, 
what it says about the emigra- 
tion restrictions, which princi? 
pally affect Soviet Jews seek- 
ing to go to Israel;'.;. ' ; , 1?" 

More than > 70 senators and. 
260 members , of the House 
have co-sponsored' legislation 
that would withhold most-fa- 
vored-nation status-,: and:.’- all 
U.S. government credits from 
any socialist country that 
‘‘denies its citizens the right 
or opportunity to emigrate” or 
“imposes more, than a nominal 
tax on emigration .? .' .” : ■ ' 

•The Soviet Union selectively 
denies its citizens the right to- 
emigrate, and it charges taxes 
of up to $30,000 to emigrants 
with university degrees, alleg- 
edly as a means of recouping 
the cost of higher education;. 
This tax is a law of the Soviet 
Union, offically published at 
the end of last year. 

; If these congressmen — a ma- 
jority of both houses — pass 
the amendment they have 
sponsored, the Soviet Union 
Will be denied expanded trad- 
ing concessions.-. These bene- 
fits were a precondition for fi- 
nal implementation of the So- 
viet-American trade agree- 
ment signed last . October, so 
that document! • would, not 
come into force. .x. -/:.,-- T V. 

The Soviet Union obviously 
regards increased trade as one 
of the principal potential ben- 
efits of improved relations 
with the United States. If Con- 
gress effectively 


this possibility, diplomats here: 
speculate, the Soviet Union 
.may find it impossible to ex* 
phnd cooperation .with the 
United States in other fields. 

. i More immediately, it is diffi- 
cult 1 to imagine Leonid Brezh- 
nev; the Soviet Party leader, 
coming to America as planned 
This summer or fall if Con- 
gress has just denied his coun- 
try most-favorcd-nation status, 
thus killing the- trade agree- 
ment. • ' 

1 predictions of a strong. So- 
viet reaction to an adverse 
Vote in Congress are based on 
art assumption of great pride 
inside the Kremlin. Histori- 
cally somewhat xenophobic, 
and sensitive in . the extreme 
about any challenge to its own 
sovereignty, the Soviet gov- 
ernment cannot easily agree 
to change a law at home to 
satisfy foreigners. • 

Soviet politics may work in 
'the same direction. It is’, pre- 
'sumed here that . Brezhnev’s 
improvement of relations with 
the West, and especially his 
opening toward the United 
States, is controversial inside 
the ruling Politburo. If Brezh- 
nev’s policy was to stumble in 
the U.S. Congress, his oppo- 
nents, the Politburo’s hawks, 
would have a strong new argu- 
ment. . 

How the Soviet Union got 
into this dilemma is a mys- 
tery. The .emigration tax 
which 1 caused the furor in 
Congress was imposed ..quietly 
last August. Well-placed So- 
viet , sources said at the time 
that It was a hasty decision, in 
response to Egypt’s expulsion 
.of all Soviet military advisors, 
meant as a demonstration of 
continued solidarity with the 
Arab’s anti-Israeli campaign, i- 
: In the fall, Soviet diplomats' 
in foreign capitals, journalists 
in Moscow and other sources 
began hinting that the tax 
.might just disappear, or be re- 
duced to a token amount. In 
October, apparently as a ploy 
to help President Nixon’s re- 
election campaign, the Soviets 
v allowed several hundred Jews 
with university degrees to em- 
igrate to. Israel without paying 
the tax. :.i 

Also in October, Sen. Henry 
M. Jackson (D-Wash.) intro- 
duced the amendment that 
would deny the Soviets any 
trade concessions unless they 
abolished the tax and allowed 
free emigration. Whether this 
hardnened the Soviet position 
is unknown. At the end of De- 
cember, the law authorizing 
the tax was officially pub- 
lished for the first time, mean- 
ing that the Soviet govern- 
ment could no longer quietly 
drop it. 

However, an official of the 
Soviet Interior Ministry an- 
nounced at the turn , of the 


not have to pay the tax, and 
that the amount of tax would ! 
be lower .for those who had 
contributed - to the state, by! 
working for some years. As fi-j 
nally published, the tax regu-| 
lation also, includes a provi-i 
sion that the tax can be ij 
waived in special circum- [S 
stances. j! 

The tax— which applies only! 
to the college-educated — would | 
probably affecct less than 10 
per cent of prospective emi- 
| grants, according to both offi- 
1 cial and unofficial Jewish esti- 
mates. This 10 per cent 'in- 
cludes many of the most artic- 
ulate Jews, and also those who ) 
are best-known abroad. 

. . Soviet spokesmen content 
that 95 percent of those who 
applied to emigrate have been 
allowed to ’ go to , Israel. With- 
out endorsing this figure, Jew- 
ish soures . acknowledge that 
most appicants seem to be 
able to leave. Those denied! 
permission included many 1 
tragic and well-publicized 
cases, however, and the fact 
remains ' that under present 
circumstances, future appli- 
cants with university degrees 
are subject to taxes of up to 
10,000 rubles or more. (An av- 
erage Soviet intellectual 
doesn’t earn that much in 
! three years.) 

The tax is by no means the 
only obstacle to Jewish emi- 
gration, and the Jackson am- 
mendment refers to more than 
the tax. Tt covers any country 
that “denies its citizens' the 
right or opportunity to emi- 
grate.’’ Long before the educa-j 


jtion tax was applied, the So-j 
! viet Union prevented all but a 
special few to emigrate. 

There are thousands of non.- 
Jewish Soviet citizens who 
might like to emigrate, but 
cannot Some 40,000 ethnic 
Germans, for instance, are try' 
ing to get to West Germany. 

! Thus, as it is written/ the Jack- 
’son amendment demands a 
; change in fundamental Soviet 
!policy of long standing, not 
just an end to discrimination 
against emigrating Jews. * 

Many diplomats in Moscow 
— including Westerners sym- 
pathetic. to both the United 
i States and the Soviet Jews— 

I question whether the long- 
jterm interests of either would 
[be served by congressional ac- 
! tion that could jeopardize So- 
Iviet-American detente. ' i 
, On the other hand, a num- 
ber of .these diplomats note 
that pressure on the. Soviet 
Union had effectively changed 
the Kremlin’s policy on Jew- 
ish emigration in the past. It 
seems inconceivable that more 
than 50,000 Jews could have 
'emigrated in recent ygars 
[without an outcry from West- 
jern public opinion.. . 

I But it is also arguable that 
[Western pressure had the op- 
posite effect in the case of the 
emigration tax. 

The Soviet Union might be 
so eager for better relations | 
with America that it' would \ 
succumb to this pressure and'i 
j abandon the emigration tax, 

I but such a switch would cer-j 
Itainly fool the experts. ! 
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Soviets ' Delaying'T|? : 5; 
Bolshoi U.S.-Vis&H ; 

, Reuter . " ' ■ s 

. .‘MOSCOW, Feb. 28. — Soviet 
Culture Minister Ekaterina 
Furtseva said today the Soviet 
Union was “in no hurry” to 
answer proposals from tTS. 
impresarios that the Bolshoi 
Ballet should tour the- United 
States. • ' 

■ 'Speaking at a press confer- 
ence; here she warned that So- 
viet xlaneers would have ' to be : 
surer, of freedom, from, harass-, 
merit -if the company were to 
travel to America. The Bolshoi 
Company lias not visited the 
United States since a spate of 
incidents involving the mili- 
tant; Jewish. Defense League 
and Soviet officials two years 
ago.:.- . .. . ' • "V 
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By EVERETT R. HOLLES 

Special to The New York Tines 

• SAN DIEGO, Feb. 17— Since 
its organization 54 years ago 
the American Legion has yield- 
ed to no one in the mili- 
tancy of its opposition to the 
Soviet Union and Communism, 
but now its leaders have de- 
cided cn a new tack. They in- 
tend to join a growing national 
trend, paced by President Nix-j 
on, and seek a ■ “friendly dm 
logue” with war veterans onl 
the other side of the Iron] 
Curtain to work with them! 
toward common, objectives. 

A delegation from the Soviet 
War Veterans Association has 
.been invited to this country 
to be special guests at the 
legion’s midwinter conference 
in Washington Feb, 25 to 
March 1. A group of veterans 
from Poland has received a 
similar invitation to the legion’s 
national executive committee 
meeting in May. 

Joseph L. Matthews of Fort 
Worth, 59-year-old national 
commander of the American 
Legion, returned home in De- 
cember from exploratory talks 
with officials in Moscow, Len- 
ingrad and Warsaw and is now 
touring the United States, ex- 
plaining the proposed rap- 
prochement to legion posts. - 

He acknowledged during - a[ 
visit to Southern California that! 


the idea had been “slightly? 
traumatic” for some of the 
older legionnaires because of| 
their long-held attitudes toward! 
the Soviet Union. He added, 

| “It was not an easy decision! 
[for me to make to go to Rus- 
sia and initiate this thing.” 

; - “But generally,” Mr. Mat-' 
thews said, “the 2.7-million 
members of the American Le- 
gion approve and a great many! 
of them are enthusiastic about] 
the idea which can, in no 
sense, be construed as going 
soft on Communism. . 

“We are simply proceeding,” 
itook President- Nixon to Mos- 
cow and Peking, that different 
ideologies can exist in the 
world without war if. people 1 
can get to know . each other) 
better.”- ■ - - 

Formal approval for setting] 
up a “friendly dialogue” with 
the Soviet war veterans. is ex- 
pected to be asked of the] 
legion's national executive com- 
mittee when it. meets in Indian- 
apolis for four days in May, 
before the project is presented 
to the legion’s membership at] 
its 1973 convention- in Hawaii 

j Aug. 17 to 23. ._ 

! Mr. Matthews said that he 
was awaiting acceptances from 
the- Russian and Polish veterans 
to his invitations but he added 
:that it had been anticipated 
that Moscow and Warsaw 
would delay any decisions un- 


til after a negotiated truce inj 
Vietnam. 

“Now that the war there has! 
been stopped,” he said, “I think 
there is a good chance that] 
they may come.” . . 
j While he was in the Soviet! 
iUnion and Poland, Mr. Mat-! 
thews said, he was asked re- 
peatedly about the United 
States involvement in South- 
east Asia and -we had some 
rather sticky' sessions on thp 
subject.” 

“I refused to discuss the war 
in Vietnam because ic would 
have 'been- inappropriate forj 
me to do so,” Mr. Matthews 
| said,.: “and I kept stressing to 
them that it -was. more impor- 
tant -to talk about -things we 
would agree on than those mat-j 
ters of national policy on which 
we could not. agree.” .... 

. He said he. found that .the 
American Legion and the vet- 
erans groups on. the other; side 
of the Iron Curtain had many 
similar - objectives, including 

veterans’ rehabilitation and 
benefits and the promotion of 
youth projects! 

In some respects, he said, 
the Soviet Union appears to 
have more advanced programs 
of veterans’ care than does the 
United States, for example, in 
prosthetic research to provide 
artificial limbs for the handi-] 
capped. 


Mr. Matthews said that he 
was also impressed by the help 
given to disabled Soviet vet-' 
erans, known as invalids of 
war. > L 

Special privileges extended: 
to Soviet invalids of war in- 
clude small automobiles that] 
they can buy for about $3,000.: 
Such cars normally cost about? 
$9,000 for an able-bodied So- 
viet worker earning $50 a 
week. 

Behind the Iron Curtain, a 
man or woman is considered: 
to be a veteran if he or she 
was involved in any phase of 
the fighting effort. Those who 
served in partisan or guerrilla 
units are entitled, to the same! 
benefits as former members of 
the Red army..- ■ 

Mr. Matthews said that he 
was unable to obtain informa- 
tion on the size of the vet- 
erans’ organizations in the So- 
viet Union and Poland but 
that, having been formed in 
1966, long after. the end of 
World War II, their rolls ap-j 
parently are far smaller than 
the American Legion’s 2.7 mil- 
lion members, ..whose military 
service goes back to World 
War r. - ■ T . . 

The Soviet War Veterans 
Association appears,, he said, .to 
be. financed, entirely by the 
;Soviet Government but Com- 
munist party affiliation is- not, 
required for memberships 


THE EVENING STAR and DAILY. NEWS! 

Washington, D. C., Wednesday, March 7, 1973 



;i MOSCOW (AP) - A presti- 
gious Soviet journal on U.S. 
affairs claims in its latest is- 
sue that American “Zionists” 
are jeopardizing “a most im- 
portant factor” contributing to 
mutual trust — increased 
U.S.-Soviet trade. 

The monthly U.S.A., the only 
Soviet journal devoted solely 
to American affairs, had sharp 
criticism in its March issue for 
U;S. Jewish organizations 
trying to influence the out- 
come of a congressional vote 
oir granting most-favored-na- 
tion status to the Soviet Union 
in -trade relations. 

■ A group of 250 House mem- 
bers led by Arkansas Demo- 
crat Wilbur D. Mills,: who 
chairs the powerful Ways and 
Means Committee, has threat- 
ened to block the tariff bene- 
fits, sought by the Nixon ad- 
ministration for Moscow un- 
less the Soviets stop charging 
“ransom taxes” on Jews who 
emigrate. 1 
The Soviet explanation of 
the tax is that it is designed to 
recover the cost of free educa- . 


tion the emigres received. * !’ 
3 A< Senate resolution spon- 
sored- by Sen. Henry MT Jack- 
son;- D-Wash., also demands 
the = tax be lifted. It has the 
support of an estimated 80 of 
the 100 senators. 

“Zionists aim to direct their 
blow first of all at economic 
relations between the U.S.S.R. 
and the United States,” com- 
mentator Alexander Kislov 
wrote' in the Soviets’ latest 
blast at opposition to the trade 
•provisions. 

“And this is not by chance, 
since economic ties are a most 
important factor facilitating aj 
growth of trust and, conse- 
quently, an improvement of 
the international situtation in 
general’VKislov added. 


The government news agency, 
Tass, distributed a summary 
of Kislov’s article last night. 
The journal is due out later 
this week. ■ , 

The shortened version of the 
article made no mention of the 
education tax, the prime fac- 
tor complicating the approval, 
of most-favored-nation status, 

The article said the main 
reasons for the American “Zi- 
onists’ campaign of anti- 
Sovietism” is- to “divert atten- 
tion” from Israeli’s “brutal re- 
pressions in the Middle East, 
to instigate a new flareup of 
nationalistic sentiment among 
Americans of Jewish origin” 
and “to evoke anti-Soviet feel- 
ings among broad segments of 
the American population.” --.-ii 
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By David R. Francis 

Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Bonn 

Espionage, if it is that, has apparently 
developed a new politeness in this capital on 
the Rhine. -V' ; ■■ 

Recently someone — not yet publicly 
known — popped some “most secret” NATO 
papers into the mail to the Soviet Embassy in 
nearby Rolandseck. - , - 

Soon after, the Soviet ambassador had a 
messenger take these original documents to 
the West German Foreign Ministry. Politely, 
he added’ a note saying, “With friendly 
greetings from Ambassador Falin.” 

The leak is not believed to be militarily 
important. The papers reportedly discussed 
the civil-preparedness side of NATO’s bien- 
nial command-post exercise, called Wintex 
73. 

For the government, though, the leak is 
embarrassing. Bonn already has a reputation 
for holding secrets like a sieve. In 1968 and 
1989 the capital was rocked by a series of 
espionage scandals. In one case, agents stole 
a NATO rocket and sent it by airfreight to 
Moscow, marked “machinery.” ■ ; " 

Chancellor Willy Brandt’s government; 
quickly clamped strict security wraps on the 
story. Armed with a list of the more than 100 
supplied with the secret documents, the office . 
of the federal attorney general, in Karlsruhe 
launched an investigation. Even though- a 
government spokesman had announced this 
action, the Karlsruhe office would not admit 
officially even their investigation-. ' ... 

At NATO’s SHAPE headquarters " in Bel- 
gium, an information officer could not even, 
say when the Wintex exercise is to begin. ,, 
“That’s still classified,” he held. When it 
was noted that some newspaper stories set 
the date as March 7, he replied : ‘ ‘I know, but 
I have rules to play by . " 

To the German press, the story has become 
a fount of fun. “More amusing than painful,” 
said the headline to an article in the 
RheinischePost. ‘ . "T -'•• •’ 

Documents', ‘sent back’ 

- The author,' Heinz Schweden, imagines 
humorously that-, the Soviets regularly send 
back documentsVin plain envelopes marked 
“wrong address’ V, to a lost-and-found office 
for secret papers in the Foreign Ministry;, . 

Perhaps, he addsy the Soviets were merely 
acting in the spirit\of the German-Soviet 
-friendship treaty ratified last year; v 

Christian Potyka; ;writing . in - the Sued- 
deutsche Zeitung, suggests that the sender of 
the document might be spmeone. seeking the 
Rhine carnival medal, the Award Against 
peadly Seriousness.:-* •f.- Vv : 

Exchange proposed > 

There was some speculation that ’ the 
Soviets dldnot 
received. Mr'. ^Fotyxa' 


Western strategists are offended that their 
laboriously thought-out military positions--! 
find so little attention. 

. He proposes that the preparatory talks in 
Vienna for a mutual and; balanced-force 
reduction should add to their agenda a 
proposal calling for the regular exchange of 
maneuver papers. ;>■> 

“This could make it unnecessary to ac- 
tually hold the maneuvers and save a lot of 
money,” he writes. Seen from that stand-, 
point, the Wintex blow could become a; 
milestone in the history of disarmament. :? 

Welt am Sonntag, a weekly newspaper, has; 
a cartoon showing an official in an office 
overlooking the Kremlin with a “top secret”; 
NATO document in his hands. He says into 
the phone: “You can send that back. We 
already have enough of them.” ' 

Perhaps the full story of the Wintex affair 
will emerge this week. A member of the 
opposition Christian Democratic. Party has . 
asked a question in Parliament about it, and 
the government is expected to reply. “ 

Perhaps the full story of the Wintex. affair 
will emerge soon. A member of the opposition 
Christian Democratic Party has asked a 
question in Parliament . about .. it,, and. the , 
government is expected to reply. 

Of course, espionage is always a problem ; 

' for the security of NATO nations. But: the’ 

. staff command exercise itself points to what, 
likely is an even more serious security.!] 
concern for European nations. These are the 
Communist .Party, members^ and. -the huge;,; 
number of foreign workers living in Western 
Europe.- ;' !;; \ 

. There has/beeri" speculation 'in-- the press; 
that the Wintex documents themselves may- 
have been sent to the Soviet Embassy by a 
leftist civil servant. , - . V/i; 

The exercise imagines that at a^time of 
dangerous troop concentrations and naval 
maneuvers by the enemy “Orange Country,” 
the police in Marburg must deal with a 
rebellion by Spartakus students. MSB Spar- 
takus is the student wing of the West German 
Communist Party. 

In other.. German.- states^; the exercise 
reportedly ; gives, the police the task, of 
stopping newly arrived provocateurs from 
stirring foreign workers into rebellion. ~ ^ 

In most European countries, foreign work- 
ers face discrimination and sometimes mal- 
treatment. ...j'..': 

Whether as a result they-could be provoked 
into riots, or other troublesome activities at a 
time of crisis is questionable.. However, with 
some 2.3 million foreign workers.-in Ger- 
many, 1.2- million in France, 1.5 million in 
Britain, .’and .smaller numbers , in the - low; 
countries and- Scandinavia, the possibility 
must be of some. concern to NATO officials-- 

i of 
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foreign workers. 
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By GENE 01 SHI 
Bonn Bureau o/ The Sun 

Bonn— Red-faced officials ac- 
knowledged yesterday that se- 
cret NATO documents were re- 
turned earlier this month to 
the West German Foreign Of- 
fice “with friendly greetings” 
from the Soviet Embassy here. 

West German authorities 
also acknowledged that an in- 
vestigation was underway to 
find out how the documents, 
classified “top secret,” -got 
into Russian hands in the first 
place. • 

Exercise underway % f 

The Soviet Embassy declined 
to confirm or deny the press j 
reports of the affair. A spokes- 
man would say only, “We have-: 
read the newspaper reports 
with interest.” 

The documents reportedly 
deal with Wintex 73, a biennial 
/NATO maneuver to test mili-i 
jtary and civil emergency plan- j 
1 ning and communications in : 
i the event of a nuclear attack. 


! The exercise, which already 
| is underway, involves the es- 
tablishment of an emergency 
government as well as a mili- 
tary headquarters in a com- 
plex of underground installa- 
tions in the Ahr Valley, a few 
kilometers south of Bonn. 

According to' press reports,: 
most of which have been con- 
j firmed by authorities, the doc- 
juments were niailed to a- 
Soviet diplomat attached to the 
i embassy at Rolandszck on the 
'outskirts of Bonn : about two 
weeks ago. j. - 

| - - iJ: V . . 

Personnel dumbfounded 

■ A few days later, on.'Febru- 
| ary 9, the diplomat reportedly 
delivered the documents per- 
I sonally to the West German 
Foreign ■ Ministry “with 
friendly greetings ^ from Am- 
bassador [Valentin] Falin,” 
the Russian ambassador. 

The diplomat, reportedly as- 
sured the dumbfounded For- 


leign Ministry personnel that, he i governmental departments, 

was rRmrnmp tnf» rinruments i _ ... 


TIMS 

5 March 1973 

INTERNATIONAL NOTES 

Gone With the Wintex 

Bonn's embarrassing reputation of 
being the leakiest capital in Europe in- 
evitably provokes a certain sympathy 
from security-minded government of- 
ficials everywhere. West Germany's 
state secrets are stolen with benumbing 
regularity by one or another of the 
country’s estimated 16,000 foreign 
agents, while other bits of classified in- 
formation have a way of turning up in 
the headlines of the nation's newspapers 
and flashy illustrateds. Until last week, 
however, nobody could recall a case in 
Bonn — or anywhere else, for that mat- 
ter — in which a foreign power was 
thoughtful enough to return a set of se- 
cret files to the country from which it 
had been stolen. 

WASHINGTON POST j 
21 February, 1973!, 


According to the West German 
Press Agency, the Foreign Ministry in 
j Bonn this month received an unexpect- 
| ed package by messenger from the So- 
viet embassy — along with a note signed 
“with sincere regards" by the Soviet am- 
bassador. Incredibly, the package con- 
tained the original top-secret files on 
the forthcoming NATO-wide exercises, 
known as Wintex 73, which are de- 
signed to test the political and civilian 
emergency measures to be taken by 
NATO powers in the ev.ent of war. The 
files are believed to deal with everything 
from how to set up a temporary par- 
liament in a bunker near Bonn to the 
distribution of food supplies. 

Neither the Soviet embassy nor the 
Bonn government cared to comment on 
the report. “It's a secret matter," 
said one Foreign Ministry spokesman 
Optimistically. 


NATO Documents j 

, BONN — Secret documents 
disclosing details of a NATO 
staff exercise were mailed to 
the Soviet embassy here, 
which later sent them to the 
West German Foreign Min- 
istry, the West German news 
agency DPA reported. 

DPA said the documents . 
were originals, taken from i 
one of fewer than 100 sets ! 
prepared for the “Wintex 73” 1 


command-level paper wab 
game played by NATO to 
test its crisis machinery. 

The documents described 
the political scenario for the 
war-game and the role of 
German civil defense organi- 
zations in It, DPA said. West 
German officials said the 
dossier in question repre- 
sented only a fragment of 
the total documentation on 
the exercise. 


. was returning the documents c , , ’ , 

just as he received them and/ Fror ? one of the departments 

be ° £ j£ 

West German military ex- j°| files are miss,n S from atK 
r perts, meanwhile, indicated ; “ et - 
that the documents, since they : In this West German capital, 
dealt with only a small part of notorious for leaks, major mtn- 
the exercises, had only a mini- istries were quick to clear 
mal effect on military secu- themselves, 
city. - . >'- ;. — The Defense . Department 

Of little interest "■ v - v spokesman said,;. “Our papers 
' ■.'* are complete. Yr The' Interior 
The Generalanzeiger, one of Ministry spokseman 'assured 
the papers^ that broke the ; the press,. “Employees or of- 
story, speculated that one- of I fices of- the Interior Ministry 
the reasons the Russians re- [are not affected [by the inves- 
turned the papers was because jtigation].” - T . ‘ 

j they contained so little of in- j Ruedigerivon-Wechmar, gov- 
i terest, another reason being to jernment spokesman.-and ’head 
j promote the spirit of East- j of the Federal Press Bureau, 

West detente.- ; [asserted," “documents are 

According to authorities, never missing from our of- 
there were only 100 copies of ■ 

j these documents available- and 
the suspicion of the source of 
the lead was narrowed to two t 

THE ECONOMIST FEBRUARY- 24, 1973 

Germany 

The short-haired 
S^*M,S r “: lads for Honecker 

reived an unexpect- from our bonn correspondent 

enger from the So- 8erlin 

’ with a note signed Next week the five-month trial of Horst, 

s by the Soviet am- Mahler, sometime fashionable Berlin 

the package con- lawyer, more recently renowned urban 

top-secret files on guerrilla, will end in west Berlin’s 

7 t "-'h C , cxcrci ^f s - central criminal court. Herr Mahler 

olitical arid civilian has . been char § ed with f° undin g and j 

:s to be taken by takm S P art m a criminal organisation . 

event of war The hostile to the constitution and with I 

leal with everything “collective and grievous robbery,” | 

i a temporary par- notably including the carrying out of J 

• near Bonn to the three bank robberies in the space of j 

supplies. seven minutes. ! 

ct embassy nor the During the trial the accused called' ' 

ired to comment on as witnesses Andreas Baader, and Ulrike ; 

a secret matter.” Meinhof, both now in custody, whose j 

linistry spokesman anarchist group named itself the Red ; 

Army Faction (RAF). They took their ■ 
chance to give the trial the semblance-! 
of a teach-in on future urban guerrilla j 
tactics. And when the prosecution 
, demanded a 1 2 -year prison sentence 

air ! for Herr Mahler the former lawyer 

remained blankly impassive, but the 
student element at the back of the 
court emitted unbelieving gasps and 
’j laughter as the “hireling state pigs”' 

1 j - concluded their case. 

st Already the' elaborate- ritual of-: 

le organising demonstrations in support' 

•e- of Herr Mahler has begun. There- are 

of teach-ins on Mahler at the- technical 

3n university, by permission of the presi- 

dent, and cyclostyled minutes of inter-- 
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minable meetings on who shall march 
with whom and who shall carry which 
banner saying what. Of a student body 
of some 52,000 in west Berlin as many 
as 15,000 could be classed as militants. ; 
The difficulty is to' distinguish between 
the maoists, stalinists, trotskyites and 
orthodox east German communists. 

It is the maoists who are making the ' 
running on the Mahler case, probably 
because they are anxious to regain face 
after Chairman • Mao’s decision to 
co-operate with the Americans of all 
people. But the most remarkable 
development in west Berlin’s student 
politics is the rise in the power and 
influence of the students who look to 
east Berlin. Perhaps no more than 
1,000 in all, they are a highly- 
idisciplined bunch, tightly organised in 
cadres and with hair as short as any 
bank clerk. Many of them visit east 
Berlin ! and east Germany for political 
courses during the vacations. Clearly, 
they have no more love for Herr 
Mahler’s anarchism than has Herr 
Honecker across the wall. But, as one 


student put it, “ For us Mahler is a 
knife with which to rip open the rot- 
tenness of bourgeois society.” 

The Free University campus in 
Dahlem looks a battlefield. Faculty 
buildings are daubed with slogans : 
(“ Nixon mass murderer, Brandt his 
accomplice ”). The entrance halls are 
hung with handvvritten manifestoes 
and exhortations. Here the ■ “ long 
march through the institutions,” in 
Rudi Dutschke’s phrase, has largely 
taken place. Thanks to the democratic 
system of “ co-determination,” radicals , 
have a two-thirds majority on the boards ; 
of the departments of philosophy, 
social sciences, political science, 
German studies and the fine arts, and 
: can muster a simple majority in six- 
other departments. For this reason 
.many teachers and students who want , 
to get on with some work are leaving 
for west Germany. , Some radical 
■ students are also leaving. Berlin to find 
new political targets in west Germany : 
the new university of Bremen is, 
fashionable, . * 
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! Paris Police Ban Conference! 
Of U.S. ‘Exiles for Amnesty’ 

Special to Tb« New York Times 

; PARIS, Feb. 18 — The Paris 
police have banned a conference, 
of a group called Exiles For 
Amnesty scheduled here Tues- 
day and Wednesday by Ameri- 
can war resisters. 

The police said that the meet- 
ing, which would have brought 
together United States-based 
antiwar groups and deserters 
and draft-evaders living in Eu- 
rope, was potentially “disrup- 
tive to public order" coming so 
soon before ..the. 12-nation con- 
ference-on Vietnam,-- which 
starts here Feb. 26. ' 

Michael Uhl, a 28-year-old 
Vietnam veteran who works for 
Safe Return, a New York group 
advocating total amnesty, said 
the conference organizers would 
bow to the police order and go 
home.' About 20 of the expected 
80 participants had arrived in 
Paris. . - 1 ■ ■/ 

Mr. Uhl said that “we would 
have been out of. town well be- 
fore" the -Vietnam conference 
began; 

He attributed the police move 
j to “an extraordinary degree of 
j pressure" he believed American 
•/ officials had put on the French 
j ! Government: •/ ««-**.♦. 


By JohnAllanMay ;• 

Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

London 

Great Britain’s new defense plans hide 
more than they reveal. * " r v 
What they hide is the great dilemma: What 
comes after the Polaris submarines? The 
latest missiles from America, or cooperation 
with France in a new and wholly-European 
nuclear deterrent force? • 

It frequently has been denied that Prime 
Minister Edward Heath made any nuclear 
deal with President Pompidou as part of the 
price of Britain’s entry into the European 
Community. . ; • . 

But most experts feel certain that he did 
agree to study the range of possibilities open 
to Britain and France together in developing 
a joint deterrent. 

Mr. Heath has spoken often of the value of 
British-French nuclear collaboration, u . 

Early action indicated - ; \ 

The time is fast approaching when,. this 
concept ha3 to be translated into- terms of; ; 
military hardware. . "K.'A T 

The view here i3 that it soon will be. •• . ' - _ . 
But one thing the latest British defense 
white paper reveals is the extent to which 
inflation already has increased the cost of 
defense.’ !' -vVikT?' 

The bill for the year ahead will be $1.2 h 
billion larger than last year’s. 

Spending on defense is up slightly even in 
• real’’ terms, discounting inflation. Next 
year it will be 5% percent of gross national 

product ^5^5^ 20^08/ 


elease 2001 / 08 . 

V. 


Britain is strengthening its commitments j 
to NATO, the white paper states. 

There is no sign, it adds, that the Soviet 
Union is slackening its defense efforts. It has 
90 new silos for strategic missiles under 
construction, 6 new ballistic-missile-firing 
submarines, 1,500 missiles on site, 60 oper- 
ational ballistic-missile subs and 300 attack 
and cruise-missile subs. 

Soviet coverage expanding 

Soviet naval forces range the world in 
increasing numbers. Its long-range aircraft 
cruise the Atlantic and Pacific, and on 
occasions the Indian Ocean and the Carib- 
bean. . 

There are 94 Soviet and Warsaw Pact army 
divisions stationed in Eastern Europe, the 
white paper adds. " 

Britain is cooperating with France on the 
; Jaguar strike planes, with West Germany 
and Italy on a new milti-role combat aircraft, 
with Belgium on a new combat army recon- 
naissance vehicle,, and new , howitzers with 
, Germany and Italy! -vTi . ... * . v 

'This year one - more ’nuclear powered 
. submarine will enter service. Four nuclear 
attack- submarines are under construction. ■ 
..The aircraft carrier Hermes will come back 
' as a commando ship. Two new , cruisers 

- become operational. New cruisers to carry >. 
vertical takeoff and landing (VTOL) strike. 

- planes are planned. 1. • . ■ 

Modernization of the Air Force with Phan- 
toms and with Harrier VTOL fighters has 
been completed. Navy Buccaneer and Nim- J 

1 10001 -k 
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LONDON", Feb. 18— The 
British army said today it was 
becoming increasingly worried 
about aid from the United 
States for the outlawed Irish 
Republican Army and the pos- 
sibility that U.S. Vietnam vet- 
erans might come to Ireland 
to fight. 

The conservative London 
Sunday Telegraph published 
an article saying that U.S. vet- 
erans are already training 
members of the ' extremist 
Provisional Wing of the IRA, 
which is conducting a guer- 
rilla war to force the reunifi- 
cation of the largely Catholic 
Irish Republic and Protestant- 
dominated Ulster, 

British intelligence officers 
said the newspaper report was 
“by and large well-informed,” 


UP! reported.: 

The- intelligence officers’ as- 
sessment, according to UPI, is 
that almost 90 per cent of the 
Provisionals’- weapons come 
from America. 

According to this, version, 
Britain’s internment • of IRA 
explosives experts has forced 
the guerrillas to recruit Ameri- 
cans as military instructors. 

The intelligence officers 
also reportedly said that U.S. 
government agents are work- 
ing both in the Irish Republic 
and Ulster to determine the 
extent of . involvement by 
Americans. ... ... 

Provisional IRA spokesmen 
denied the reports. ■ - 

The report in the Sunday 
Telegraph said British forces 
have captured 70 semi-auto- 
matic rifles, 18 submachine 


guns, 200 M-l carbines, 60 Ga- 
rand rifles and more than 100,- 
000 rounds of ammunition in 
the last 18 months — all of U.S. 
origin, the newspaper said. 

The report added that Brit- 
ish intelligence had identified 
12 former American service- 
men working with the IRA, 
mostly operating in the Re- 
public and seldom venturing 
into Ulster; It said the Ameri- 
cans specialized in making 
booby traps. . 

It quoted a senior British 
army officer in Belfast as- say- 
ing, “There is no doubt about 
it. American involvement' here 
is becoming one . hell ;, of a 
headache. If we could stop 
American help wa could also 
stop the IRA’s campaign, dead] 
in its tracks.” . 

The newspaper report alsoj 
said 40 per cent of Provisional, 
IRA funds, $500,000 last year, 
came from IRA front. groups 
in New York and Boston 

It added that William White- 
law, Britain’s secretary of 
state fpr Northern Ireland, 
might ask for urgent negotia- 
tions*:- with the U.S. embassy 


jlbere and with U.S. immigra- 
tion authorities about the al- 
leged presence of Americans. 

! There are no obvious signs 
of Americans in the trouble 
areas of Northern Ireland, al- 
. though a British army spokes- 
! man said that two Americans 
|| in the Irish Republic had been 
'warned away.” 

Another American, Gerald 
Brady of Chicago, is serving 
five years- in the Maze Prison 
outside- Belfast after* being 
convicted on arms charges. 

" °A . former American- Marine 
said in Dublin {ast week that 
he had been approached by 
the IRA in a New York bar 
when it was learned that he 
: was cojning to the republic on 
i a leave of absence from his 
| job. He was asked to train 
IRA volunteers in terrorist 
tactics, he said, especially In 
the use., of explosives and 
booby traps/ 

The American, a Korean 
war veteran, said he refused 
in New York and again when 
he was Approached at his Dub- 
lin hotel. 
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acktng cmoassy 


Ey MICHAEL STERN 

Special to Tlie York Times 

LONDON, Feb. 20 — The 
police shot and" killed two 
masked Asian youths brandish- 
ing imitation guns who invaded 
and terrorized : the Indian High 
Commissioner’s office in cen- 
tral London near the Strand 
today.. •' 7 

A third youth, a -15-year-old 
Pakistani schoolboy, was cap- 
tured and was being questioned 
to find a motive for the attack 
on the High Commissoin office, 
which has the status of an em- 
bassy. The police discount rob- 
bery as a motive- and believe 
the attack was political. 

Pakistanis have been staging 
demonstrations in London and 
Manchester in recent -weeks to 
protest the refusal of India to 
release prisoners . captured in 
the India-Pakistan war of De- 
cember, 1971., 

Two police officers rated 
marksmen- fired ■ 11- shots at 
close range before bringing 
down the- two - youths. ' Each 
was hit* once and died instant-! 
ly. They have not been iden- 
tified yet but they are believed 
to be Pakistanis no more than 
20 years old. 

Special Squad Used ' " 

British policemen are usually 
not armed. They are issued 
guns only when they are sent; 


out to rind armed suspects or 
when- they are on such -special 
assignments as guarding em- 
bassies. ■ ...Vi 

The two officers iwho- shot 
the Asian youth are members 
of the Special Patrol Group, a 
squad of 200 men trained to 
use arms and to respond quick- 
ly in emergencies. They were 
standing by in a patrol car to! 
back up men on embassy dutyj 
when they heard a radio call 
asking for help to stop an 
armed attack at the Indian High 
Commissioner’s office. 

The youths had entered the 
office, an imposing six-story; 
stone building in Aldwych, op- 
posite the Royal Shakespeare 
Theater, and had immediately 
taken seven hostages, tying up 
some- and; making other kneel 
in a ground floor- reception 
room. Besides the imitation re- 
volvers they were carrying two 
daggers, a short; sword and, a 
bottle- of acid; y,.- * : 

One hostage broke away and 
hurled himself through a plate 
glass window to -escape to the 
street. , He directed.-the police 
to a side door; through which 
they were able to come up be- 
hind the youths . and surprise 
them. 

Youths Refused Surrender ; 

John Gerrard,.. a deputy as- 
sistant comissioner of police, 
said .the armed officers chal- 


lenged the first youth they met] 
and.asked him to drop his gun.j 
When he refused, they fired. 
They then turned to the second 
youth, who was half hidden 
behind a pillar. He,, too, was 
asked to drop . his . weapon, 
Commissioner • Gerrard - said, 
and he, too,, refused. The -offi- 
cers then fired on him. 

The 15-year-old was carry- 
ing an “edged weapon” when 
he was overcome and captured, 
the commissioner said. 

Asked at a news conference 
when an armed policeman was 
justified in firing his weapon, 
Commissioner Gerrard said: 

“Every officer issued with a 
firearm is told without any 
doubt at all that he can use his, 
weapon if he, or a person he is 
protecting, is attacked by 
someone with a firearm or an- 
other deadly weapon and has! 
no other means of defending! 
himself.” . 

He said that a: coroner’s in- 
quest and a departmental in- 
quiry would have- to determine 
if the police officers were justi- 
fied in firing but he left little 
doubt that he thought they 
were. He asserted that the imi- 
tation guns, short-barreled six- 
shot revolvers made of plastic 
and- metal, were quite realistic. 1 

5 Attack Is Embarrassment 

1 “If you were threatened with 
one from behind- a pillar, you 
would think it real,” he said. 


The attack is an acute em- 
barrassment to both the police 
and the Foreign Office. Lord 
Balniel, Minister of State at 
the Foreign Office, called on 
the acting Indian High ' Com- 
missioner, Mahara Krishna Ras- 
gotra, to express regret over 
the incident, Mr. Rasgotra is 
India’s Ambassador to Britain, 
although, . like other Common- 
wealth country representatives 
here, he does not have that 
title. 

The police are proud of their 
reputation for avoiding unnec- 
essary violence and were stung 
by criticism in Parliament and 
the press seven weeks ago 
when another police officer, 
armed for embassy duty, shot! 
and killed a bank robber in a( 
busy shopping street It was! 
th first such death in London 
in 60 years. 

In the House of Commons 
this afternoon, members pressed 
Robert Carr, the Home Secre- 
tary, who is responsible for the 
police, for assurances that such 
incidents would not become, 
part of London life. 

Mr. Carr replied! “Prompt; 
action by the police, demon- 
strating that anybody who at- 
tempts -this sort of- thing, in 
London is caught and dealt 
with, is perhaps the best de-[ 
terrent and the best way to. 
allay people’s fears.” 
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By PHILIP POTTER , 

London Bureau of The Sun 

London — President Nixon | 
may have meant it when he j 
said five years ago he wanted ' 
his administration to be one of 
j negotiation and not confronta- 
tion with the rest of the world, 
i but the emerging European 
union is not sure it is included 
in this genial concept. 

This is what one senses in a 
visit through at least parts of 
the European Economic Com- 
munity. 

: The February currency cri- 
: sis that forced Germany to 
spend heavily to support the 
dollar certainly had elements 
of confrontation in European 
eyes. 

“Benign neglect” 

Conscious that their own bal- 
ance of trade with the United 
States has only recently be- 
come favorable to the tune of 
a half billion dollars, they con- 
tend they are having to bear 
the brunt of a payments crisis 
caused by heavy American 
deficits. 

There is a freely voiced feel- 
ing among EEC eurocrats, 

, bankers and government finan-' 
cial officials in Belgium and 
Holland that the American 
Federal Reserve Bqard ’-and 
the administration could have 
. intervened had it desired to 
; halt the flow of American dol- 
lars into European: exchange 
markets. Some believe it was 
all plotted to enable a second^ 
devaluation of the dollar— a de- 
valuation totaling about 27 per; 


! cent since Washington closed 
'its gold window in August, 
1971. 

U.S. surplus expected 

While British government 
spokesmen do not share that 
dire view they admit- . to a 
prevalent feeling in Europe 
that “benign neglect” by 
Washington officialdom con- 
tributed to instability in the 
money markets, and mostly at 
Europe’s expense. 

: In fact, there is growing feel- 
ing in Belgium and Holland, at 
least,, that the dollar now; is 
undervalued and this will per- 
,mit a rapid rise of U'.S. ex- 
ports to Europe that in a few 
years will put the American 
trade account, back in surplus, 
largely at Europe’s; expense. 
They also see Japan’s trade 
being diverted to Europe and 
they are as afraid, of that as 
Americans are. r 

In Belgium there was talk of 
a “coincidence” in U.S. and 
Soviet interest in hplding Eu- 
rope down because of its po- 
tential economic strength vis-a- 
vis the existing super powers. 

The European commission’s 
top-level civil.' servants claim 
! the U.S. now goes over every- 
thing , the commission does 
with a “fine, tooth comb” and 1 
Washington keeps the Ameri- 
can representative to the com- 
; mission, busy trotting around 
I with complaints - and. sugges- 
tions. V'.f£ .yr: 

As one put itr “I see the 
ambassador: far too much/ not 
that I don’t like him.” 

The counterclaim by Ameri- 
can officials from Washington 


| is that commission position! 
papers are seldom changed by: 
■the. Council of Ministers and 
then it is too late to influence 
EEC decisions. 

“Who do we talk to in Eu- 
rope, the ministers or the com- 
mission? There is no easy way 
for us to find: a point of con- 
tact. So there’s a problem of 
, getting into discussions before 
positions are set in concrete,” 
said one American official. 


ment wants to weaken the At- 1 
Iantic alliance. 

It also is said that Europe’s 
leaders are. fully aware that 
defense, trade and monetary 
makers 'all bear on the U.S. I 
balance of payments problem, 
and. there is European disposi- 
' ton to help, however compart- 
mented the various negotia- 
tions. necessarily will be, and 
the different timetables nego- 
tiators will have to meet. 


Mood of total frustration - ' A thorn >' P roblem 


! This, he said, had created a 
mood of total, frustration in 
Washington and the conclusion 
there was that the EEC com- 
mission was the “most difficult 
of all” with which to deal. . 

Hence in the February mon- 
etary crisis, Paul Volcker, the 
U.S. under secretary for mone- 
tary affairs, confined his Euro- 
pean problem-solving consulta- 
tions to the finance ministers 
of Germany, Britain, France 
and Italy. The smaller nations 
iin the EEC, quite- naturally, 

; resented being left out, and so 
did the commission. 

There are plenty of bones of 
contention to keep things on 
the boil. Even before the for- 
mal trade negotiations get. 
under way; late this year, there 
will be negotiations at Geneva 
involving American claims for 
: compensation under Article 24 
of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. : . - 

' - -- Disposition to help ’•-? 

. While confrontation on many 
fronts is in the air it may, be- 
said that no European govern- 


Continued access for Ameri- 
can agricultural products in 
EEC markets, given -its com- 
' mon agricultural policy based! 
on high prices to -European] 
farmers and- high,: duties to I 
keep exports out,, is admittedly 
a thorny trade problem. 

As for the liberalizing of 
trade, no . one in Europe now 
expects- the- sort of 50 per cent 
tariff cuts ^ across the board 
achieved in - the Kennedy 
round, nor will the forthcoming 
GATT negotiations do a lot to 
clear away non-tariff barriers 
to trade of which the U.S., like 
many other nations, has its 
share. . /" r . - ' 

What is hoped for, as the 
British put it, are steps for- 
ward and not backward in the 
realm of - furthering world 
trade.. ! In Britain, at least, 
there is no disposition, to be 
punitive toward Japan, but the 
EEC countries 'obviously are 
going to team with the U.S. to 
get that over-competitive coun- 
try to open-up.it3 own mar- 
kets..'!-.;- • . - • ; ■ 


WASHINGTON POST j 
20 February, 1973 f 
Arms Sales Dro^f c 

PARIS — France reported ' 
a drop in arms sales-in 1972,; 
and. an offlcial implied - that 
U.S. dumping was largely 
to blame. ' - -v ‘ * ■ • ; * 

Paul Masson.' chief- .of'tnfc ■ 
staff to Defense Minister 
Michel Debre said r he ~be-' 
lieved that - the- drop -had- 
been caused by .“internation- 
al competition which • is; cur-o 
rently led by powerful; and 
well - - equipped' v* nations” •: 
whose methods and*.' objec- 
tives “leave us- perplexed:”*- 


WASHINGTON POST 
18 February, 1973 j 

British Marines ^/ 

LONDON — The Defense 
Ministry said, Britsh Ma- 
rines have been training at ; 
Camp Lejeune,- N.C./ju nder 4 
a NATO/ exchange pros^my* 
but stressed that'' the*,' prd^S 
, gram was in; nd way- con- ’ 
nected with the fighting !in/ 
Northern- Ireland!' 

A spokesman? said ite Was ; 
“pure coincidence” that the 1 ’ 
- unit -had recently been- on 
duty in Ulster,, 
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Greek Students, 


cck ocuaenrs, uong rassive, imow Challenge Regime 

By ALVIN SHUSTER jtiy’s most prestigious technical mov j e _ Jo hn "Ford’s" “Stage-: _u . ----- . , 

special to The New York Times 'I institute, gathered in a down- ■ coach » the p 0 ii C emen searched ; jthose students did at the law 
ATHENS, Feb. 27 — Greek [town apartment to explain the the premise s and beat up the ; sch ° o1 occupation, 

university students, for years [reasons behind the agitation. r receptionist. The embassy pro- ! ‘‘It came after that massive 

the most passive in the West, 'They were clearly worried ; teste d. . [beating at the. Polytechnic,” he- 

are' now posing major' p rob- • Police Sent to Campus I said, “and still tky had the, 

arc e* ^ ; and. did. not’ ■■ wank-to- be idsnti- i , courass to occunv build- 

lems for the army-backed re- ; fied by name . This incident followed what i u | der marti ^ y Iaw and itl 

gime with demonstrations and j “The reasons are varied and appeared to have been two ma- < , of al) tho<! - 

strikes in support of demands [with deep roots,” said Nikolaos, jor mistakes made by the regime jj p 

fnr -.r-Trlpnic freedom : a 20-year-old student of civil earlier m the month. First, “That wasn’t- a nantv raid ” 

for academic freedom engineering “With time I guess policemen were sent to the inat wasn t a panty raid. 

The student activism, the “u C an say weare becomS camous of the Polytechnic Uni- toe- ^encam went on. In tne 

first such open movement of ^mature. The movement if versity to break up a demon- States th^studente were usually 

.protest since the -army seized genuine. There is a time for stration and beat many students ?’ • , • 

[power here nearly six years ago everything and it took- us a ^.^./^Mred police at- The students were on the de- 
mand imposed martial law has while. tired of decrees tacked.” said one young man fensive here and the fact that 

[emboldened opponents of the e are wot of who was there. “They were they did what they did seems 

; regime,. surprised and dismayed f raudu i en t elections for our rep- -sadists. They were pulling, the to me to-be nothing less than 
Government officials stirred ^ | hair of girls. They hit us on a miracle ” 

the imagination of Greeks and out to be pro-regime. We object ithe head shouting You want j Beyond the draft decree, the 
left many wondering- “Why ! to Government' commissioners, democracy?- Take this. One | agitation has been fed by other 
lett many wonue g y ex-generals sitting in ■ the beaten student wrote ‘Shame | older laws, notably a 1969 de- 
now?” - ^schools: We want an important with his blood. I was there and j cree that bans student strikes 

Three years ago, a group of vo j ce drafting the new char- saw it- Other- students -were and student demonstrations 
students told a visitor that, ' ter f or higher education ” - not but they have all heard the and any unauthorized gather-; 
while campuses elsewhere in i “Underneath, too,” said John, story and are terribly upset.” ings whether public or private.| 
the world were aiive with agi- a 21-year-old who is studying The- second apparent miscal- students must get their rector’s 
Students were in electrical engineering, “we have culation came on Feb 13 when pen nission. for example, fori 
tation, Greek students were m ^ fge ^ this Govern . [the regime, worried about the any meeting. 

no position to act. They talked ment can . t i ast ..too long now. nsin S unrest, issued a -new what many students most! 
of the desire to get., their jjhat it can’t -keep- it up. We decree signed by Premier Papa- detested, however, was the. 
diplomas, of the fear of the are not saying its days are dopoulos to end military defer- handling of student elections- 
D ol'c a and army, of their in- numbered, but maybe its; merit ror students who were i as t November, 
ahiiitv- To find more than- a few months are" . ........ j staking or_mcit.ng_ others to The. Government, in - a. 

ability to find more than, a -united Like Never Before’ ! P rotest This enabled immedi- gesture to win over this gen-i 

dozen colleagues interested m • United Like Never Be o ■ ate call-up for military service, eration, decided to allow voting! 

open defiance. Im also saying tnafc we Thus what- started ; 0 -ut as a student representatives i 

i Today, at a time when .cam- may get tired,” he went -on. campaign involving other issues This . followed a round of, 
! puses abroad are relatively “ The campus may appear to such as less Government inter- speec hes by Byron Stamato-, 
nniet thA time has come for qul , et d , own f ? r ? while.. .But vention in university- life and pou los, the Government’s chief 

qutec, cne time nas come tor we>re doing the best we can. the desire for a greater say in spokesman who unred the stu- : 

many students here. And; as We have no- plan. The surpris- academic affairs is .now cen- dents to take more interest ini 

they see it, it. is a nonviolent ing .thing is that we are united tered on the draft decree: Some . 

movement that will -gather, mo- like .never -before .under this 100 students,' most- of them - fneelvH^alve^a series 
w,,,.... ,.. rtna.stiri Government.” leading-activists-,- have- been He 8 

. • * - , . r 9 It is this sense of unity that forced to stop their studies ^ receptions around the coun- 

the incompetence. of ..this GpVd ap p ears t0 have given many 'and -got Into > the armed, forces. ] as t ..X® a r and wined and 
lemment will constantly give students their new-found cour- There is- no. appeal. ! dined ..a-,'- variety of students, 

us causes to broaden our: sup- age. Though obviously inhibited 'l? “Brin » ' back our brothers!” . e November e! lections were 

!port.” .'.... by the powerful apparatus of is one .oF the* current slogans! desI ^ ed to ease unhappiness 

L For members of: the Govern- P oli ce informers and the stric- jused by groups of. demonstra-j 

j rnpnt the citation reDresents a tures of rnartiaI law > they are tors, who, again on Saturday; power . because the army, when 
jinent, the agitation represents a finding at i eas t limited security [night, surged into Constitution; it seized power m- Apnl.U967 
betrayal. Premter George Papa, in num b e rs and are talking of ! Square here- only' to be- chased: abolished the existing student 
dopoulos . and., other ministers encountering less and less dif- ‘away by the police. Their ,other| | cou'ndls and appointed lead-; 
have constantly preached the ficulty in moving the once- 'shouts within*' the last two; er ?* -1/ CG-- 

need to win the support of- the) apathetic, within their ranks iweeks, particularly during thej The . student^ were soon 

n^iL-Vvm.th and to imorove Several students said that 30-hour sit-in a t the law school disillusioned with their [dec- 

nation s youth and to improve the effort . was ideologically of Athens University, included tions- last year,” ; said a pro- 
the quality of education.. - .; mixed, with support from the “We want our freedom!” and fessor-; at the.- Polytechnic Uni- 

Accordingly, the regime r has left, .right and center. And they “Greece for Greek Prisoners!” versity. “They soon found out 
built new schools provided free} indicated that it had been co- —a play on the 'regime’s slo- that the colonels > talked- like! 

thrmta’h the iiniver- ordinated by small groups meet- gan of “Greece for .Greek democrats but behaved- ; like 
i siiv?ev“l P announced free*meds in § Wiedy than, a Christians.” . dictators.” The elections were 

To/ college students, not Irvin 0 ! yea T despite ..the, .prohibitions The Government is trying to organized -by the .student lead- 
at home and riven students a 8 ainst auch clandestine strat- p ] a y down the difficulties, or- ers who had been appointed by 
ibooks and interest-free loans egy sessions. " ' . dering the ostensibly free press the Government' and ; -were 

f, Hon t<r hrmipwr have Government has also to avoid the issue and saying clearly .rigged;, pro-regime ;can- 

i. Many Eirdents. however have helped , their cause in’ what is that the troublemakers repre- didates won almost every, con- 

made it clear that^ material gener ally regarded - even by. sent “a small group of Fascists j test iri i-v , 

Ihroffldff-ftod^emel^s- su PP, or ^ s of th f e "gime and Communists, ’t not. the bulk J “ Leaders Drafted Into Army " 

ttie otticiais nna inemseiveb _ as a bad case of nerves, of Greece’s 70,000 university; „. t . „ . . , 

somewhat bewildered by the “ We cer tainly lost our cool," students. Although the activists’ ! - At ' tf ?e -Polytechnic,” -said 

troubles.- For this was supposed said one Greek close to the support is difficult- To- gauge l one bitter young- man,:- “we 

to be the new generation that Government. V- •' several thousand ■ have, taken I P iana 8 ed t0 - have three '-elec- 

grew up under the - regime; The Government expressed I part in protests here and in ! tions in - tw6. pt"' the; . schools 
young people who were 12, 13 its reg rets to the United States I Salonika in the north. - f . ' —topography and- chemical 
and 14 years old when it came Embassy today for an incident rMtkA : engineering. We insisted on 

to power in r 196/,'., those ' on- Friday night when five police- Action calied A Miracle’ ., elected people watching- over 
[whom the rulers . depended for men> j n searc h 0 f demonstrat- ! " ‘‘I’ve seen the student strug- the voting. The result was that 

the “transformation- of. .Greek j ng students, invaded ■ the Hel- gles over the years in the all. the pro-Government people 

society.” lenic-American Union, which United States,” said an Amer- lost. ’ . ' * . . 1 

A group of students; all or seeks to promote cultural rela- ican professor on a visit here “Now 'what’s' Happened to 
whom attend the Polytechnic tions. As guests, were leaving last week. "I’m not sure our i our leaders? Of 15- of the 
University in- Athens, the coun- after q. showing, of an American kids would have done what [elected representatives in civil 
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: engineering, more .than half had-l bitterly of informers in their 
their deferments- lifted., last® [classes*.- sayi^.-that- .some: arcs, 
weekend are now in - the paid and others are would-be 
a ™7- : • : police officers,, for example, 

: 1 remember the voting very who are studying law or other 
well,’ said another student, fields to. advance their careers. 

was a clear, fraud.” I the regime.; . “In the worst 

The anger over the elections iff 5 .’ are .paid.” . 
was coupled with, continuing i University , education here, of 
grievances over the appoint- , cour . se -' J lad "' serious short-' 
ment by the 'Government of bef ° re . th ? coU P/ Som ® 

former military officers to sit Professors required purchase of 
in on high-level meetings of ^ e }r °wn_ hooks,' for instance, 
j the university administration. S^ing better grades to students 
|The regime -thought so highly l vhose names were listed, as 
of the idea that it wrote the! buyers m the bookstores. _ 
jobs into .. its Constitution. I [ T 11 ® system in, most univer- 
iSome .. .of the commissioners isities wa? and is: archaic, .with 
fare more active- than others, ! [little '.contact 'between students 
jbut professors , and "students .and their professors, with only 
[said. that their mere presence i a f ew exceptions,.;. There-. . is 
interfered with!-* university ijOvercrowdihg; ; the young are 
autonomy. ■ -merely* lectured at": and- never 

WnmAr. a™ listened to. In -most- schools) 

Informers Are Resented. ,, grades are based, solely- on thefi 
Moreover, students complaint students’ ability, to memorize.| 


NEW YORK TIMES 
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, ° f ; '°, ur - Professors stifling' dissent. The "53-year- 

^aat to - discuss, politics fold Minister of Kducation. who, 
with»us and we understand itook over his job last August 
W-’ . Sa .'l ? ne Po lytechn‘C. 'is Nikolaos Gadonas' who 
[student. Their appointments even Government supporters' 
have to be approved by the acknowledge, knows little about 
[Government. They don’t want ; education. 

to talk about anything. Wa 1 c . - •" 

hardly ever see them, except j ‘ lxtb m P° st ^ ince 67 

at ar distance;” j: In 1967 he was an army,! 

-One of the consequences of i colonel, one of the original 
the current troubles , is that Planners of . the military coup, 
at .least some of the professors i anc ^ was serving as the head of;- 
have come into the open on ! intelligence services in north-” 
behalf of the students, a rare i eri ? : Greece. He is a graduate" 
alliance-under this regime. Five j °f the army cadet school and. 
testified on behalf of 11 stu-. the High War College and has 
dents who were given suspend- n 9 background or experience in. 
ed sentences for disturbing the' teaching. . ’ 

peace .at one demonstration, 1 He is also the sixth Minister 
and other professors have is-,; of Education "since the 1967 
sued statements opposing the coup, reflecting the regime’s 
draft - decree.-. The rector and difficulties with the job.- During 
administration of the Polytech-' the. height of the student trou- 
mc- University- have resigned in bles last, week, Mr. Gadonas 
protest. ; ^ was j n th e countryside opening , 

After six years, the Govern!-: a new high school.' 
ment has not been able to solve 1 . ■ ■ — - i 
the basic problems of the uni- ! 
versities, much less soften- that 
existing decrees aimed at; 


The Changing Mood 


- , - - *-P ear to be --"decisive in them- anxiety with courage, would [want to give -up power,” said’ 

By ALVIN SHUSTER • d selves. It seems urUikely that not have openly demonstrated; one - Greek who supports the* 

, sjedii to Th« vori Tiaei ;:-r the _ students — their fight Tor boycotted their classes and oc- [Government. “I do know that if; 

ATHENS, March 3— Atheni- d< fOl ; C =? ied the law sch P ol - three ithey do, they don’t know how.” 

ttoe^d^e ra Setti C Tomi feel is a re P re ~ ssive Government Y This* 5 apparently increased i Prosperity Has Increased • ; 

SASsSS 

tne piaxa into a son or march And> whila there are p0 un,t- ways , withm the last month( a [Greek-political history •• will 

^ 1 • 1 tnc* nrnMQk nvAr hlarlr market rmtjr* Honma a 'm-ar-tr r-IxrfU 


arA nlannino fVioJ*- novt wimc vaiijf.mg paiscngcis uncc .yccuo agy wcicsuu VUUdli 

economy — the masses do not jwho, in theory, were saved from in their support for the Governs 

JZLr seem about t0 mount, the bar- [loud taxi radios by an earlier; ment for bringing stability toi 

walking , around with new ricades. - . ; [While these -would undoubted- Greek life, for ending the chaos' 

'" smties. nareiy .m «w e should - remember, |Iy ; . have, been obeyed to rthe of constant strikes, for abolish-i 
■ > '--iSz' vSI though, that the situation no letter dn^-the early days,-~tax£ ing parliamentary intrigue and 

i>ews tne army- seizea longer appears static,”.- one drivers Seem-;: to-^be smokxiig turmoil, are now telling the! 

Analysis power - nave mose diplomat here said.- “The peoplepore andthe, bouzouki-music same visitor that “perhaps six- 1 

- ..opposed- - to- -the are changing and. so is the econ-jseems-tlouder:Vy^';’7 s^ ‘years is long enough.” j 

played such "higMpteS. Th^ Opponents ^ 

feel, rightly or wrongly, that - r _ .- > ; There- are no powerful trade creased nrn-inerifv S j??”! Jn" 

events are finally, inching their NOW Feel Protest union organizations as such; nual growth rate of abmits ner 

way, that the: Government is T „ . " ■! -but the building workers are cent fSd an^Mnomv tha? ^ 

somehow slipping, that resent- Is Having Effect ’ 'demanding higher;- wages; The nears healthv fnr the 

ment is spreading in society, “ [movie theaters were -shut down whatever he n 

that the United States is recon- ^ [last week in protest against . 


.MiciiL buicdumg ui suciety, " iuu vie uieaiers were shut; aown whsf -avpp thl * rvAtonHni 

that the United States is recon- " 7'V . " [last week in protest against rom short-tem wfin riiK 

sidering its policy of support omy. - I find more and more [both taxes and the films on a nd rising 

and that the ruling colonels Greeks questioning where they , television. Bank employes have n ro sn e -jf v ° ; n d p np “ H pnf 

may soon begin internal quar- 'are going. There will be more [thwarted Government efforts to ar^e^ nor S 

rcls. ... , i i ferment as- time goes on.” blend their lucrative pension fa^fnto poliSl stebilitv 

Their confidence is fed partly I Premier Papadopoul-os, ivho funds mto a national pool. • A somewhat mizzled siinrwt 
by the present open agitation also is regent, Foreign Minister, Tor the Government, quick to er 0 f t h e Government nhis" 
of university students and part- Defense Minister and Minister boast of American support and tra’ted the Doint bv tpiiina n? J 

Iy by wishful thinking. for . Planning- and ^Government equally quick to ignore Wash- yj s {* t 0 „ an ;-i a n d rp " nt . h . 

Control Is Firm ■ ■ Policy," ^ ..talks, to [crowds .in .the mgton’s, nudges,. to^ ^move or to w h ere he found new road s 

„ , °" tro1 n j , provinces about the “gales democracy,- the problem has schools neT^ 

Premier Geors© P sd^cIodouIos. thaf frierViton—itc » -wJ been to avoid major contronta-li s ’ ? ew . 0 e ■* “18“ ep i n "l 


Premier George Papadopoulos, that: do -not - frighten- us ” Hej 1 
tliough faced with mounting announces a 15-year plan fonj 


problems, has’" never relied on development, , rejects 


puen-us.7 He comronta-i come and, yet, genera] apathy 

.year plan fori jtion wherever possible. It re-|) toward the Government When 
ijects attacks serves its great power for use he asked the villagers why thevl 

tvr^^n+'c: ,, rvnll?. xxrhcm n onaceemr t . . r . J 


at least Athenians are sion attoe sametimeofmove-" ,iru ^— 

1* ^ iQteih 0 ence> forces seem? | more willing to test the limits nient- toward parliamentary 
^p! set by what some call “the nile, : and, yet„ to prevent* it 
None of the elements; troub^y^j^^g dictatorship.^ The: front: actually being reached. ;. 
in °«- e Government now apr-, seudents, for example, mixing)! . “I don’t lmow whether they; 
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By Dan Morgan 

Wastilneton Post Foreign Service 

ATHENS— “I don’t under- 
stand where the foreign cor- 
respondents who visit this 
country find all this opposi- 
tion to the regime,” an 
American diplomat here 
said a year ago. “1 live here 
year-round but I’m darned if 
I can find it,” 

That assessment of, a pop- 
ulation’s acquiescence : in 
the military-backed dictator- 
ship established by the 
April 1967 army coup ex- 
pressed one of the puzzles 
of Greek life at that, time. 
Despite the suspension of 
most civil and political liber- 
ties and repression of dissi- 
dents, Greece under mar- 
tial law has projected an im- 
age of prosperity, stability 
and contentment. 

■ After a . month: of wide- 
spread student unrest, how- 
ever," some" small" cracks 
have appeared in the pic- 
ture. At the universities 
themselves, the campus pro- 
tests revealed a sizable op- 
position to policies that have 
eroded educational indepen- 
dence and imposed controls 
over many aspects of aca- 
demic life. 

Government assertions- 
that the unrest was engi- 
neered by a tiny minority of 
“anarchists,” “former politi- 
cians,” and “Communists” 
seem unconvincing after sit- 
ins, protest meetings, and 
boycotts that involved a ma- 
jority of the 80,000 Greek 
university students. 

• [The govern ment - closed: 
the Athens University Law 
School for a week yesterday' 
and banned a general stu- 
dent meeting, according to 
wire service . reports from 
At nens,. Police / and - uni-, 
formel military police pa- 
trolled the area, and wit- 
nesses. said several demon- 
strating students were ar- 
rested.] 

There is also at least some 
evidence that the drafting of 
.97 students into the army, 
and the beating of some of 
them inside university build- 
ings, may have cost the gov-; 
ernment the confidence of 
segments of society that had 
been neutral or even in fa- 
vor of its authoritarian rule; ' 

Some 1,200 citizens signed 
'a protest. against the induc- 
tion of students into the 
armed services. The pre-l 
sumably thoroughly- pro-gov-j 
ernment Senate -(Executive 
Council) of the - embattled 
Athens Polytechnic Univer- 
sity resigned in protest; 
against police brutality, 


The position of Prime ’ 
Minister George Papadopou- j 
los still seems unassailable, j 
He commands the police, 
army and security services 
and has the support of 
Greece’s business and finan- 
cial groups.- Even the gov- 
ernment’s most bitter critics 
have trouble presenting a . 
credible scenario that would 
lead to its downfall. 

Yet Papadopoulos ,con- 
. ceded the essential , diffi- 
culty he faces in governing 
a country that lacks any po- 
litical mechanism for defus- 
ing, tensions. . . 

Although • Papadopoulos 
promised the student-faculty 
group that he would heed le- 
gitimate student requests, 
..few observers believe that the 
government is in many posi- 
tion to make essential com- 
promises without jeopardiz- 
ing its own status. Hints 
from officials suggest that 
the government may be pre- 
paring to use the unrest to 
justify further delays in 
moving toward more repre- 
sentative government. . 

A Public opinion- is difficult 
to measure in Greece. The 
vast majority of Greek citi- 
zens seem to a non-Greek 
,eye to be preoccupied with 
enjoying their booming con- 
sumer society. But oppo- 
nents of the government 
" maintain that the outward- 
indifference is artificial and 
that the real .significance of 
the student /protests was 
that they roused- . many, 
Greeks from their political 
passivity. y - ' ' - >. 

■ “The image of inviolabil- 
ity has been- broken, ’’"said a 
journalist. “The sense that, 
the regime is in total con- 
trol of everything is less 
strong than it was.” \ . .. , 

“Education is the essence j 
of society and without free j 
education you- cannot de- 
velop a society ”-said a- pro- 
fessor. “We are returning to 
the 19th century, when our 
fight was over - academic 
freedom and the inviolabil- 
ity of the university:”/ ;; 'f' •*! 

“The events have made all 
. Greeks sensitive to the dep- 
rivation of their, basic liber- 
ties,” said a young student 
interviewed in Athens last 
; week. “The way the govern- 
ment handled the demon- , 
•-Strattons- madey the whole 
country conscious that they 
were living, under a violent 
regime.” / 

Such views clearly are a- 
shock to a government that . 


has energetically courted ; 
the younger generation In 
hopes of winning it over to 
the ideals of its so-called . 
April revolution. Students 
have been pampered with 
free medical care, c^eap 
meals, loans . and free 
movie tickets. , 

While offering these 
blandishments, however, the 
government tightened its 
controls over Greece’s uni- 
versities. Through a series 
of decrees t end new con- 
stitutional- acts, it assumed 
powers to-' dismiss and- ap- 
point professors and named ‘ 

“ government commissars 
(usually generals) with 
broad powers to supervise 
universities. An estimated - 
one-third of Greek profes- 
sors are believed to have 
_ left their posts because of 
dismissal, resignation or early 
retirement since 1967. 

In responding to a stead- 
ily -growing student- move- 
ment which was demanding 
a larger voice in educational 
matters, the government has 
followed a "zigzag course.- ; 
Undei-- pressure from se- 
veral thousand students, the 
•government permitted stu- 
dents to elect their own - 
boards last November. 

But dissident sources - 
claimed-- - that - pro-go vern-/ 
ment forces tried to control : 
the outcome with intimida- 
tion, procedural tricks , and 
fraud.. ". . ... ." 

Student demands include / 
r.the release of the 97 drafted: 
students, repeal of the- spe~. 
cial decree that withdrew, 
their- deferments, under- 
graduate : participation in 
drafting a new law on 
higher education, new elec- 
tions for student - boards, 
and removal of police in- 
formers and suspected mem- 
. bers . of the former strong- 
arm. Fascist youth, organiza-:, 
tion “EKOS” from the cam-, 
pus. - ; .. ... ... , 

. What happens next may j 
depend on the depth of un- j 
derlying tensions in Greek j 
society, and the strength of I 
mass , support for change, j 
Student, sources, say their, 
movement is independent of j, 
any political party. But for ; 
any opposition to be effec- \~ 
tive ultimately, it > would !y 
have to offer some convinc- !. 
ing alternatives to the pres- 
ent government. Such an al- ; . 
tentative does not exist, and 
some Greeks fear that ther'? 

. opposition could become di- < 

80 


vided between leftists and 
social reformers on one side 
and conservatives who 
would like to restore the 
monarchy of exiled-" King 
Constantine. - "" 

At this stage, Greek pros- 
perity may be working 
against social agitation. 
Greek per capita income ex- 
ceeded $1,000 in 1971 and 
national income, grew by 
8 V 2 per cent. Strikes are il- 
legal in Greece but there 
has not even been a wildcat 
walkout- of; serious ' propor- 
tions in six years. 

Opponents of the govern- 
ment insist that the eupho- 
ria is misleading and that 
worker unrest will soon ap- 
pear over ■- rapidly " rising , 
prices. More than 250.000- 
Greeks have gone abroad to 
seek better jobs. Economic 
critics say that corruption 
has increased under the dic- 
tatorship and that economic 
inequalities have widened as 
aresult of special tax treat- 
ment for powerful economic 1 
groups.. - ■ ... . 

They also maintain that 
such important economic in- 
dicators as private capital 
investments -in manufactur- 
ing have dropped off since 
1967 . •; - - - 

, Workers in Greece have 
seldom been an effective po- 
litical force. For this reason, 
some government opponents, 
pat their hopes in the army, 
whose position toward the 
government’s handling of 
the student issue is unce* 
tain. However, student lead- 
ers, say they are doubtful 
that the army could play a 
role in restoring democracy 
and more progressive poli- 
cies. 

“Since the Greek civil 
war, our army has become 
more and more- reactionary 
and riddled with secret or- 
ganizations,” "said;, one 
. source. Nevertheless, the Pa- 
padopouloa government ap- 
parently worries more about 
opposition to it from the 
fright" than from the left. 
Many retired army officers 
-are still angry over the ex- 
pulsion of King Constantine 
after an abortive royal coun- 
tercoup on Dec. 15,' 1967. - : 
- “What unites us,” said a 
former conservative politi- 
,cian this week, J‘is our con- 
tempt for the ...regime. We. 
Greeks shall . pursue the 
road that leads to our free-" 
dom.” - ; • . ■ . ; 
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Greece's Press, After Relative Freedom, 


By ALVIN SHUSTER v j 

Special to The Mew York TtraM j 

ATHENS, Feb. 28— After af 
period of relative freedom, the 
Greek press is coming under 
increasing pressure from the 
army-backed Government to 
maintain silence on sensitive 
ssues in a campaign that has 
ieft publishers and journalists 
confused and angry. 

As part of the effort, the 
Government’s Press and Infor- 
mation Department also called 
in six foreign journalists to 
protest what it thinks are false 
reports on Greece. Such repri- 
mands have been infrequent 
for Athens-based foreign cor- 
respondents in recent years. - 

The main targets, however, 
have been the Greek news- 
papers, which had become sur- 
prisingly lively in the last 18 
months as they tested the 
limits of the 1970 press law. 
Criticism of Government poli- 
cies, satirical cartoons and 
comments, and, descriptive and 
varied- reporting — all within 
limits — had provided Greeks 
with a marked change from the 
newspaper diet they received in 
the early days of the Govern- 
ment, which seized power in 
1967. 

Student Stories Disappear , 

Obviously concerned that the 
recent student agitation could 
inspire more, the Government 
has now made it clear- that it 
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Is Coming 


rowing Pressure 


wants that issue ' virtually to j 7 0u j_ n subtle ways, down nar- pie in the army. I began to criti-! 
disappear. Last Thursday,- the row back lanes." cize the- Government and they) 

papers were full of stories and . . e case George A than as-; began to attack me.” j 

pictures of demonstrating stu- ‘Financial Sacrifice’ 

dents. Since then, the word i a ri 0 ht-wm„ Athens afternoon 

4 ‘<undpnt-” is hard tn find newspaper, illustrates the point. The 1 9/0 press code, which' 

Asked why the newspapers He is now reluctantly the sym-|i^™ u ^_P™ss_ offenses under 
are no longer writing about bol of press freedom. ! ? ou [l s ' 

■students Byron Stamatopoulos, Sitting in hi^-first floor office! news . d . But . newspapers that 
th ^ olhef Elovernrnent spokes- on Pirae us Street, the 61-year- [criticized the Government found 
man, said. The Greek news- old publisher ;told. what hap- .they were not receiving the 
papers are tree to write, m pened: after he decided to print lucrative advertising placed by 
accordance with their opinion, more details of the student Government agencies, 
what they like.. What is for- troubles than, the Government “My paper is, regarded now 
bidden is to write false re- ! desired - t 

rjorts ” aesirea. , as tha most . critical, 1 Mr. 

The kev reason for the shift! Changeun Heart | Athanassiadis said. “‘But. I am 

stems from a session Thursday On Saturday. he said, a team b^one^I^ee?^ am dZfnlv 
night when Deputy Premier of 20 tax officers entered his S e ut ™T A iSLaiur dom ? my 
Stylianos Patakos called / in offices and made a detailed thi't thiJU* , 

editors and publishers for an search of desks and files of all fj nan ci al sac rifle e^fti smntonlv 
“exchange of views” on, the members of the staff, including &“e™ 
handling of reports on the stu- copy boys. A group also went iosinH But manv bie Mm! 
den. unre f IJe S£ 

Soeued 4 St ° ne! ^ hfES*S b ™£i ss JZ!Z r tt’*”* th ,! 

About 100 reporters are now “• <■*>• World w * r >'• isubtle p bS. offend. 

SSS3S : wbe„.b.r.v„„„in„„. rt .d l If _L !’ av ?. something' 


When the revolution started 


Athens Union of Journalists; to six years a „ 0 » he sai(} ..j wrong,, then .bring me to court, I 
explain to readers why all news ffl usht it woSlri J! man to man.”-, -. 
SLSd" t Th”JJ S f.5i aS thf, dd th n1 ’' “'a* 8 ' 1 ' 0 colonels were honest The fullest, noverage m town 

and' repu- Then it grew “*• «£ ?Ss“VS 

tations are at stake.. on -me that they were not in which is published in English! 

“The present system is worse I P° wer Provisionally, but for and is not usually viewed withrl 
in many ways than when we (personal advantages.” concern by the Government. | 

had censors in our office,” one! "I thought I would' try to English-speaking - Greeks say I 
publisher said. “At least theni guide them toward an evolution they are translating its articles 
we knew what we could say toward democracy,” he.contln- for their fellow workers. But its 
and what we couldn’t. This sys- ued.. “I am. writing, I am shout- owner, John Horn, is being) 
tem is chaos. And the pressure ing,. but nothing happens. This, jprosecuted ^for publishing a, 
is never in the form of a fron- after all, is a right-wing paper “misleading” headline, 
tal attack;' They try- to get-atl andiit.was being read by peo- 

.* CARL T ROWANm 




In this extraordinary era of 
pandas from Peking and Cad- 
illacs for the Kremlin, the 
countries the administration 
is giving the old cold war cold 
shoulder to are the few de- 
mocracies still around. 

The rhetoric out of China, 
Russia and North Vietnam is 
still full of the old insults like 
“imperialist,” ‘.‘murderer,” 
“aggressor,” but Henry Kis- 
singer and Co. keep popping 
into Communist capitals to 
break bread and drink wine 
as though the hosts were the 
best friends freedom ever 
knew. . , 

But let the prime minister 
of India speak some truths 
about the Western presence in ' 
Asia— truths that add up to 
trifling criticisms compared 
with what the Communists 
have been saying— and the - 
U.S. government puts on 
a childish tantrum. -• 

It has Daniel P. Moynihan, 
the newly-sworn ambassador 
to India, start his tour of duty 
with a European 
which is a silly and transpar- 


ent way of saying to India: : J - 
“We’re irritated, so we’ll stall 
the arrival of our ambassa- 
dor.” 

What did Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi say to inspire 
such a crisis in the State 
Department? 

She noted that Asian nation- 
alism drove the colonial pow- 
ers out, but some Western 
powers with a “colonial 
outlook” kept rushing mili- 
tary forces into Asia to fill 
some “power, vacuum” they 
perceived to exist... , , : ,\-i> 

She said there never was 
any real vacuum, and that 
failure to understand this 
“explains the paradox of the 
West’s involvement and fail-' ”' 
ureinAsia.” - ■ 

- But surely that isn’t what 
irked the Nixon administra- 
tion— not when recent history 
gives her observations such 
tragic support. 

No, the Gandhi comment 
which stung administration 
leaders like a. misdirected 


“I abhor Chauvinistic na- 
tionalism or racialism of .- any 
color and type, but I would 
like to ask a question. Would . 
this sort of war or the savage 
bombing which has taken 
place in Vietnam have been 
tolerated for so long had the 
people been European?” 

- Never mind that millions of 
. white Americans already had 
answered that question, with 
people from all levels of life 
contending that the fierceness . 
and vindictiveness of the 
bombing was all the greater 
because the victims were 
Asian; Americans might be 
cursed for saying it, but for 
India’s leader to utter even - 
this implied charge of racism 
could only revive White House 
curses about “those superci--* 
lious Indians. V-. 

Mrs. Gandhi is one of pie 
sawiest people on earth, so 
there is no chance she did not 
foresee that her question 
about the racist implications 


ington. She probably went 
ahead with the. comment to 
draw greater attention to 
India’s displeasure at the way 
the United States seems to be 
trying to divvy up influence in 
Asia among Russia, China 
and Japan while ignoring In- 
dia, the second most populous 
country in the world. 

Note her comment that “the 
interests of trade and com-| 
merce and of the manufacture 
. ers of armaments do not dis- 
tinguish between ideologies 
and have no compunction j 
about making an about-turn j 
should it suit them to do so. A j 
declaration of love for democ- 
racy does not seem to be in- 
compatible with open admira- 
tion for dictatorship While 
this attitude remains,; can 
there be clear thinking or po- 
sitive action for real peace 9 ** 

However gratuitously in- 
• temperate those comments 
may seem to official Washing- 
ton, the lady pours forth ideas^ 


ave been the following: 


0fAbRE$?7h?dOft4i2R)Q9£fe1 OOthiOflOAndaricans deserve toi 
would raise hackles in Wash- ■ ponder . ..... . ... . .. 
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By Dana Adams Schmidt 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

The prolonged visit of King Hussein of 
Jordan to the United States this month has-set 
in motion a thorough reconsideration of 
American Middle Eastern policies. 

The King’s perceptive discussion of Middle 
Eastern regional, diplomacy, in which he 
plays a growing part, has been mixed with 
some practical bargaining over economic 
and military aid and a very private Florida 
honeymoon with Queen Alia, his third wife. .. 

Persona! negotiations 

The King himself has handled much of the 
aid negotiations, particularly as they af- 
fected his beloved Air Force.. The results, 
after three days of high-level talks during his 
official. visit in Washington and much coming 
and going between Washington and Florida 
are these: 

King Hussein will get two squadrons of new 
F-5 “Freedom” fighters, which were de- 
signed to be up to dealing with Soviet-built 
MIG-21's and which probably stand a fighting 
chance against Israel’s American-built Phan- 
toms. They will supplement the 18 F-104’s 
already in the Royal Jordanian Air Force 
which the Jordanians have found extremely 
defficult to maintain with the relatively 
simple equipment at their disposal. 

The backbone of the Jordanian Air Force 
still consists of World War II British-built 
Hawker Hunters which- have proven 
amazingly versatile and long-lived. 

$60 million in aid 

On the economic side, Jordan will bet $50 
million budgetary assistance which is al- 
most entirely free for the King to do with as 
he sees fit and $10 million in the form of a 
development loan. This is the high-water 
mark in the long history of American aid to 
Jordan dating back to 1957 when the King had 
narrowly avoided heing overthrown by Nas- 
serites and the Eisenhower administration 
labeled him as a true foe of international 
communism. 

Since the King suppressed the Palestinian 
guerrillas in his country in September, 1970, 
however, relations between the United States 
and Jordan have grown much closer and the 
King has made an annual visit to Washington. 

This year he ha3 come to Washington 
especially to test the water at the beginning 
of the new Nixon administration. ; 

Mints of rapprochement ■ ’ , T 'T;. -V. 


King Hussein i3 not alone, furthermore, in 
having observed the element of East-West 
rapprochement behind the Vietnam settle- 
ment and in speculating that similar devel- 
opments might be in store for 1 the Middle 

East. - ■■■■ v.>: , 

Premier Alexei N. Kosygin of the Soviet 
Union reinforced this impression by stating 
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recently that now that there is a Vietnam 
settlement the remaining grave threat to 
world peace is in the Middle East. 

Elsewhere it is said that President Nixon is 
eager to reinforce hi': historical image as 
peacemaker in Indc-China by bringing about 
a settlement in the Middle East 
Presumably with calculations of this order 
in their minds, King Hussein is to be followed 
here soon by Muhammad Hassanein Heykal, 
the editor of Al-Ahram and Egyptian govern- 
ment spokesman,, and by Premier Golda 
Meir of Israel. 

Viet preoccupation still 
In fact King Hussein discovered the White 
House is still very much preoccupied with 
Vietnam but' fully intends at the earliest 
opportunity to focus on the Middle East. 

For the time being the administration’s 
policy is the very pragmatic one enunciated 
by Secretary of State William P. Rogers. 

The U.S. wants Egypt and Israel to have 
direct or indirect discussions on a limited 
settlement on the Suez Canal to get Israeli 
troops to withdraw part way across the Sinai 
Peninsula, in return for Egypt’s reopening 
the canal. 

The State Department feels strongly that if 
ever there is to be movement toward settle- 
ment in the Middle East it must start between 
Israel and Egypt. It told the King that such a 
development need not derogate any eventual 
settlement on the Jordanian side. - - 

Loss of interest feared 
The King was, however, not convinced. He 
is afraid that once the big powers have got 
Suez reopened they will lose interest in doing 
anything about what he considers the more 
important problem, namely, Jordan’s ter- 
ritory now occupied by Israel on the West 
Bank of the Jordan River. 

In this connection the department listened 
carefully to King Hussein’s exposition of his 
proposal for an autonomous West Bank, 
which he insists could not be put into effect 
until after a general settlement. It noted that 
he has developed his public position on two 
lines: . * 

First, he now is on record as saying that he 
would be willing to negotiate directly with 
Israel if an acceptable agenda could be 
worked out. This somewhat mysterious state- 
ment leaves questions which remain unan- 
swered about what an acceptable agenda 
would be and how it could be arrived at.. : . 

Second, ,he now is talking about dual 
sovereignty for Jerusalem. This is an inge- 
nious formula for obfuscating • the most 
sensitive prestige issue in the whole problem, j 
If it could be said that Israel and an 
autonomous West- Bank state both had their 
capitals in Jerusalem and the city could in j 
fact be run by a neutral city manager, faces 
might be saved on both sides. ■ - 


Mutual disengagement . . " 

On a broader level King Hussein heard that 
the White House will soon be giving serious \ 



a 
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consideration to the idea that the United 
States and 'the Soviet Union could agree: on a 
mutual disengagement from the Middle East 
in the form of undertakings to restrict the 
flow of arms into the area. 

To the Israelis, whose margin of military 
superiority over the Arabs is probably 
greater now than ever before, this would be 
preferable to any kind of big-power advocacy 
of specific terms of settlement. Still holding 
out for direct talks with the Arabs, the 
Israelis are fearful of big-power pressure for 
military withdrawal from occupied territory. I 

As for the King’s honeymoon, he and his ; 


j wife disappeared, last Saturday,, heading 
south and hoping, according to word from the 
royal household, for the kind of privacy all 
honeymooners appreciate. 

The King will be able to show his bride 
around with assurance, having thoroughly 
explored the Florida east coast on previous 
visits. He has come to love an annual 
vacation in the U.S. because he feel3 safe 
under FBI protection and likes being treated, 
as he says, “like an ordinary person.” He 
loves the casual “Hi, King” treatment he gets 
at Florida resorts. 


NEW YORK TIMES j 
1 March 1973 



No useful purpose is served by an acrimonious debate 
.over the assignment of- blame for the downing of a- 
Libyan airliner in the Sinai peninsula last week. It should 
not have happened— no one disputes that.. Israelis justify 
the actions of their trigger-happy pilots, but they express 
no joy over those acts; this attitude contrasts with the- 
obscene satisfaction voiced by many Arabs, including 
Arab governments, after some of. the bloody “Black 
September” attacks. \ • . .. 

The basic fact illustrated by- this tragic incident is that 
dashes, deliberate or. accidental, are going inevitably to 
occur over and over again, in one form or another, as 
long as the two sides remain- .locked into . the rigid : 
stand-off which has produced such a sterile stalemate all 
these years. ' 

For too long, many of Israel’sTeaders have been lulling, 
their people into the mistaken, belief that the present., 
status quo is in Israel’s long-term interest. For his part, , 
President Sadat of Egypt has been far too quick to back 
away from his occasional flashes of flexibility,, choosing . 
instead to retreat to the time-worn, position of holding ' 
on to maximum demands that stand no chance of being- 
realized with or without another war. ' : ' -. 

The present moment of sobriety could well be seized, 
upon to make the point that the stability-. of the. present 
stalemate is illusory. Below the surface of-Israel’s elec- 
tion campaign -this year is the. ".hint ;of a widely held •• • 
popular belief that the rigidity of the last five years may -1 
have served its- purpose, and could now -gradually be -s 
relaxed for the sake of the-;troubled' Israeli economy and ■ 
the well-being of the country’s future generation. This 
is hardly the message Premier Meir is bringing to Presi- -■ 
dent Nixon today, but it -is the- view of others in her .;* 
own Labor, party. In this context, the Israeli Cabinet' " 
decision to, offer- compensation to the. victims of the .■ 
Libyan airliner, was. a wise reversal of previous, minis- •. 
terial. 'disclaimers;; ■ V ’ u 1 ~ .. : ^ 

Constant self-justifications, arguments in a framework-.- 
of some' abstract system of logic— this style of mono- ; - 
logue has failed both Arabs arid Israelis for two and’a .; 
half decades," A ; new round of . peacemaking diplomacy,- 
which Mrs. Meir Welcomed on her arrival in the- United 
States just as King Hussein had .a. month earlier,, can . : v 
bear fruit only if. both sides back away from encrusted • 
dogmas aimed not at reconciliation but at scoring empty h"’- 
debating points. .W';-: UV,U’., -V ?' " \T''° 
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Indian OHiciafSayst 
Poison Was Found 
In Grain From U. 5 . 


Spscial to The Xetr York Times 

NEW DELHI, -March T — 
India’s Food Minister said to- 
day that recently, arrived ship- 
ments of American - grain- had- 
included some poisonous seeds- 
but that they- had < been de- 
tected before the grain could 
be distributed in drought-strick- 
en areas of the. country. 

Speaking in Parliament, 
where, agitated.members- asked 
about.ithel matter for an hour, 
the rriinister, -Eakhruddin, All 
Ahmed, said there was no ques- 
tion that anyone, had delib- 1 
erately mixed- the seeds into 
the grain ; before shipment to 
India. -He. said the seeds came 
from the weeds that grow with 
the grain... 

: Tiny, black seeds — known 
botanically as stramonium and 
ijcally-as dhatura — were re- 
portedly found mixed liberally 
With shipments of milo, a type 
of sorghum, from- the United 
States that arrived at Bombay 
last month-. The seeds were said 
,«to be sufficiently toxic to make 
people sick and, if the people 
were weak, to kill them. 

I Shipment of 200,000 Tons 
1 The poisonous seeds were 
said to be found, in a con- 
signment of .200,000 tons of 
the sorghum part of the 800,000 
tons of grains bought by India 
iri the United States. The grain 
was intended for the people 
in the states of Maharashtra, 
Gujarat and Rajasthan. 

• The Food Minister- said the 
Indian supply mission in New 
York that . had bought the grains 
had been asked to take up the 
matter with the American sup- 
pliers. Meanwhile, he said, the 
Government has- arranged for 
a, thorough sifting of the 
sorghum already received,..- ■- 

• Vasanth Sathe, a member of 

the ruling Congress party, said 
that in the United - States 
sorghum was mainly used for 
cpttle and that the small 
amounts of poison mixed in 
with it did not kill any animal. 
E ven - if the*-- Americans • * con- 
sumed , the- adulterated milo, 
he . said, they , were constitu- 
tionally- '-strong' enough to 
withstand any adverse -affect. 
.“-But in India- our , people are 
weak, sir,” , he, said. “We should 
riot go by-American standards.” 
UMr.,-' Ahmed said according 
to the . explanation received 
from the India supply mission, - 
if was normal practice in the 
United States that a mixture of 
5': to S per cent of “foreign- 
materials” was allowed in milo 
apd that because of mechanical 
harvesting it- was- not' possible, 
t® prevent^hespoisonous 5 seeds- 
from getting mixed wih the. 
grains. IT ■ • A 
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By Saville B. Davis - 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 


NewBelhi 

The delicate • task of working out a new 
relationship between the United States and 
India has begun. 

It is already clear that India has its own 
ideas about, where it fits in Mr. Nixon’s 
proclaimed “new era of negotiation” — and 
that the Russian presence will be strongly 
felt. 

Only minutes before new U.S. Ambassador 
Patrick Moynahan arrived at Delhi airport, a 
clever and imaginative delegation from the 
Soviet Union emplaned through the depar- 
ture lounge. The Russians got here first. 

They had made history by devising a new 
form of “socialist” barter trade and flew 
home with Indian accolades. 

Henceforth, Indo-Soviet trade will no 
longer be the hit-or-miss barter style, based 
on whatever goods happen to be available. 
The new plan is for each country to compile a 
“need” list of sophisticated, valuable prod- 
ucts it genuinely wants to import — then 
arrangements will be made to create new 
industries in the other country to produce 
them. Investment capital deficiencies would 
be made up by the Soviet Union. 

A major impetus 

This agreement is regarded here as a 
revolutionary new impetus to socialist eco- 
nomics — sensitive to the needs of a 
developing country. 

India will continue to trade in the dollar 
market, for America is still its best customer. 

But India’s heart is in the new Socialist 
forms of trade, and in a discreet friendship 
with the Soviet bloc. 

Announcement of the new Soviet agree- 
ment — just as Ambassador Moynahan was 
en route to New Delhi — was the latest 
illustration of the delicacy of his mission. 

Indian foreign policy today is still domi- 
nated by one fact. The Soviet Union stood by 
it during the liberation of Bangladesh — 
while the United States tried to block it. 
Years will be needed to dim the memory of 
that event, said one well-informed American 
here, perhaps exaggerating to make the 
point.. • ••• f <■ ; ' ; . > r ; ' 

‘Low key’ urged ; ! ; 

A top-level Indian official who is well 
acquainted with the United States concurs. 

"Anything urged on India by Americans 
right now is reason enough for Indians not 
doing it,” he said. His advice to Mr. Moyna- 
han is to say very little, in a very low key.. 

If Mr. Moynahan suggests a renewal of 
American aid, Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 
may well refuse it. 

If the United States permits American 
"lethal arms” to flow into Pakistan again, 
India will react with any degree of fury that 
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will not hurt its export trade. 

If the United States sends naval forces into 
the seas around India, as it did at the height 
of the Bangladesh affair, India might respond 
by giving naval bases to the Soviet Union. 
This issue is not remote, in view of the • 
current Soviet effort to reopen Suez and 
establish a route for its Mediterranean, fleet 
into the Indian Ocean. 

With regard to the new U.S. ambassador, a 
diplomatic jest reported in Indian news- 
papers is that Mr. Moynahan should apply his 
famous phrase ‘ ‘benign neglect’ ’ to American 
relations with Delhi. It is privately suggested 
here that another Moynahan quip, the' title of 
his book “Maximum Feasible Misunder- 
standing,” would have been even more 
appropriate. ... .... - 

The strain on American relations with this . 
country is as heavy as peaceful behavior can 
bear. 

Conversations with Indians on all levels 
suggest that it was not only President Nixon’s 
“Christmas bombing” or his 3trong support 
of Pakistan’s former President Yahya Khan 
that were the cause of India’s disaffection. 
Nor was it just the cancellation of further 
American aid to India during the Bangladesh 
crisis, or the threat to India by sending the 
U.S. Carrier Enterprise into Indian waters. 

Or Mr. Nixon’s deliberate exclusion (as it is 
characterized here) of the world’s largest 
democracy from its former role in the peace, 
machinery of Indo-China. - ■ A'v. y- 

Something deeper is involved. 

Socialist resurgence felt : . V;; 

India is going through a strong resurgence 
of its own particular brand of socialism. 
Although by no means Communist, it is well; 
to the left of what America considers center. 
This leads to a certain resentment of the 
capitalist United States and all its official 
works — political, economic, military, and 
diplomatic. ■ - 

Most informed Americans here, who are 
friendly toward India, think that the poten- 
tially good elements of the Nixon-Xissinger 
detente policies simply cannot penetrate the 
ideological wall with which India presently 
surrounds itself. - - ■ • •• ; 

• Some Indians are more sharply critical of 
their own government. They are the moder- 
ates and conservatives, who complain that. 
Mrs. Gandhi invokes the r same kind of. 
abstract principles and. -“holier-than-thou 
attitude” that her father often displayed at a 
time when international realism is needed. *•••. ,. 

’• But most -Indians support her, share her ; 
style of idealism, and present Ambassador 
Moynihan.with a stubborn, guerrilla kind of 
resistance that is likely, to match, his Irish 
eloquence — at least at the start. 1 ; 

: India is in a mood right now to apply the 
Gandhi-Thoreau brand of civil disobedience - 
to Mr. Nixon’s “new era of negotiation.”, - 
Whether this is to serve merely as con- v 
structive criticism — or becomes part of a‘ 

1 strategy to displace U.S. efforts with an ... 

entirely different structure of detente — 

1 remains to be seen. y. ■ , 
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Eight Terrorists and the Sudan 


The Sudan now confronts that recurrent dilemma of { 
Arab governments: whether to enforce the law against 
the Palestinian terrorists. The answer will indicate the 
kind of relationship that the Sudan wants to maintain 
with the United States and Europe. It will also indicate, 
for that matter, the kind' of relationship that the Sudan 
wants to maintain with the other Arab and .African- 
nations. 

The Sudanese now hold the eight men who seized 
three diplomats — two Americans and a Belgian — and 
proceeded to murder them. Gen. Nimeri, the Sudan’s 
ruler, says that the law must take its course. The 
world will have to wait to see what that means. Other 
Arab governments, in recent months, have behaved 
disgracefully on this issue. When four Palestinian 
gunmen killed the Jordanian prime minister on the 
steps of a Cairo hotel 16 months ago, Egypt jailed them 
and then, after the noise had died down, released them 
on bail. The bail appears to be permanent. After the 
murder of the Israeli athletes in Munich, the gunmen 
were freed by the hijacking of a German aircraft and 
they landed in Libya to a heroes’ welcome. 

The Palestinian terrorists depend upon Aral) govern- 
ments for a degree of support— in terms of money 
and safe bases— without which they could not exist. But 
the terrorists are also a threat, to one degree or another, 
to these same governments. They are tolerated because 
they serve more purposes than they acknowledge. The 
murders in Khartoum are an illuminating example of 
this obscure and predatory side of Arab politics, in 
which the terrorists are sometimes used as weapons by 
one Arab against another. ' ... •’ 

The Sudan’s -relations with the rest of ‘the Arab 
world grow steadily more complex and ambiguous. The 
last major attempt. to overthrow Gen. Nimeri, was in 
the summer of 1971, as he was proceeding to unhook 
himself from his earlier dependence on the Soviet Union. 
A group of Communist officers seized Khartoum briefly.; 
The leftist government of Iraq immediately dispatched 
a large delegation by air to bear congratulations- to the 
rebels. Their aircraft- mysteriously exploded - in midair 
at just about the time that Gen. Nimeri, counterattack- 
ing with unexpected force, was sending the rebel leader- 
ship to the firing squad. The general then broke- off 
relations with Iraq, charging “clear interference” with 
the Sudan’s internal affairs. , . 

The Nimeri government emerged from that episode 
with debts to its northern neighbors, Libya and Egypt. 
There was repeated talk, in the succeeding months, of 
joining those countries together in an Arab federations 


But last winter, in an event that attracted, little attention ; 
abroad, Gen. Nimeri succeeded in settling the civil war - 
that had dragged on for 17 years, with incalculable blood- ; 
shed and devastation between the Sudan’s Arab north 
and its Negro south. The idea of an Arab federation was 
not popular in the south, and the general postponed ! 
entry. " 

i Libya’s next move was a blatant attempt to estab- 
lish a presence _on the Sudan’s southern border. Last. 
September its neighbor to the south,. Uganda, fell into 
a dispute with Tanzania. The Libyans attempted to 
send five transport planes, loaded with troops and weap- 
ons, to Uganda. The Sudanese government denied per- 
mission to fly over its territory, and forced the planes 
to land at Khartoum., Relations between the Sudan and 
Libya have deteriorated steadily since- then. At the end 
of the year, Libya was affronted again when the Sudan 
reopened, diplomatic relations with the, United States.. 
Gen. Nimeri has now hinted that Libya played a role in 
organizing the assassination of the diplomats. 

The murder of Ambassador Noel and- their Belgian, 
colleague, his deputy, Mr. Moore, certainly symbolized 
the outrage of eight Palestinian terrorists, and perhaps 
others, to be the Sudan’s new opening to the West. But 
that was not the only symbolism in the incident. It oc- 
curred on the anniversary of the settlement of the 
Sudanese civil war, the event that caused the govern- 
ment in Khartoum to think a little less like Middle 
Eastern Arabs and a little more like Africans. Behind 
the Palestinians’, simple and open hostility to Israel 
and its friends in the West, there operate other strate- 
gies that, are anything but simple or open.. ~ - 1 v 

. The Secretary of State, Mr. Rogers, said in an un- 
guarded moment this week that he supported the death 
penalty, for the gunmen in this case. It is v .not really 


Mr. Rogers’ position to advise the Sudanese government 
on penalties. :The American authorities, for example, 
decided not to put Sirhan Sirhan to death for the murder 
of Sen;- Robert- Kennedy. The real test of the Sudan’s 
intentions is whether it. now proceeds- to- enforce its 
own laws, and international obligations in good- faith. If 
it follows the recent Libyan and Egyptian precedents, 
turning the murderers loose with a wink and a smile, 
the world can assume that Gen. Nimeri is consigning 
his fortunes to the equivocal benevolence of those two 
countries. If he desires wider friendships for his country, 
his government will have to carry out its full respon- 
sibilities to enforce the law. It is not an immediate 
American or- Belgian interest that is at stake here,; 
nearly so much as the long-term national interest of the j 
Sudanese government and the 16 million people it rules. { 
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By Barbara Bright 

Washington Post Staff Writer r g( 

The National- Security'-, 
Council is planning to re-ex-:’: 
amine U.S. policy toward 
Greece, according to well-in- 
formed sources. 

The policy review;' ex^’, 
pected in March', conwPRJiPV 1 
the heels of two events that 


have changed- American re- 
lations ,:.with“ :the; military 
junta that . -has -..governed, 
Greece ; since. 

• • Greece tias ; told; the 
United States that it no long- 
er- wants the $10 'million in 
annual direct military grant- 
aid it has been receiving.? J.--i 

families -"have*- fmoved’- 'to 



Greece following Washing- 
ton’s decision to make Pira- 
eus,. the .- port; of Athens, , a- 
home port .for the Navy in 
the Mediterranean.. - v ,-fi. W 
\;The stated U.S. policy on"' 
Greece, a NATCV. ally, has 
I been to encourage moves to- | 

and-, at the same time, to i 


support the government 
with military aid.:. Last year 
Congress, angered by ■ the - 
junta’s slow pace at reviving : 
constitutional rule, voted to- 
cut off Greek military aid, J 

cftMf0W-£ ixon used a 

^valveV Clause to continue- 
the aid because of what, he 
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described as “overriding re- homeporting arrangement 0 f the continuing struggle ' 
quirements of national j under which a. carrier task between the legislative and : 
security.” j force of the U.S. Sixth Fleet, i - executive branches of gov- I 

Change Not Certain complete with dependents, eminent. 

cnan B e «ot certam is t0 be stationed in Athens. R e p. Benjamin Rosenthal- 

It is not known if the up- Greece and NATO (D-N.Y.), who is chairman of 

coming NSC review will j Europe; the Greek colo- the European subcommittee 

modify or redirect U.S. pol- ls> uni i a teral rejection of : of the House Foreign Af- 

icy toward Greece. grant aid has undermined I fairs Committee and who 

One White House source administration’s bas been a consistent critic 

r?»vi 88t its KAT «° ? 


Rep. Benjamin Rosenthal- 
(D-N.Y.), who is chairman of 
the European subcommittee 
of the House Foreign Af- 


fix which S Greec^ C \s involved Some European observers | penc jitures on the Athens 

as an observer-about troop “y that Greece continues to i homeporting arrangment , 

cuts in Central Europe. be . a noort to The arrangement ’ wbich 15 

within NATO. Support for ex p ec ted to bring Greece 

Another source denied the j^ ort h Atlantic Treaty some $13 million yearly was 

that a review is planned. . rw a r,watirm waning some rauuuu kmuj, 

_ ..... ... Organization is waning made by an executive agree- 

But with the Vietnam war among young European vot- < ment unc j er the NATO 

over, the United States has ers who have no recollection! . . without consultin' 3 

promised to pay more atten- 0 f World War II, and who confess . - 

tion to its allies in Europe are especially . unenthusias- . . 8 . / — ... 

and to seek a solution to the tic about backing the Greeks The first phase of home- 

• Middle East crisis — and military dictatorship. porting, involving- a- com- 

both of these efforts could - West German Foreign- mand group,, a destroyer 


counting Office to do a con- 
tinuing audit of U.S. ex- 


• Middle East crisis — and 
both of these efforts could 


The first phase of home- 
porting,. involving- a- com- 
mand group,, a destroyer 


But the Athens agreement 
has its critics within the 
Greek government as well. 
After Premier George Papa- 
dopoulos publicized last, 
month’s rejection of U.S. 
grant aid as a triumph of na- 
tionalism,. Greek opponents 
of the U-S. homeporting sug- 
gested publicly that Athens 
— since it had cut ' some of 
its apron strings to the 
Americans — should now be 
able to get rid of the home- 
port facilities. 

One curiosity about the 
grant-aid rejection — Greece 
still gets '-some $65 million 
yearly in- U.S. military cred- 
its— is that the Nixon admin- 
istration did not share in the-, 
announcement. In the cur- 
rent power struggle, it could- 
have been thrown as a sop 


affect Washington’s position Minister Walter Scheel, for squadron, about- 1,250 de- J to Congressional critics. 


toward Greece. example,- is- coming under pendents and 1,960 military 

In the Middle East, Egyp- fierce attack from the youth personnel, has already been 

tion President Anwar Sa- wings of Chancellor Willy completed. 


tion President Anwar Sa- wings of Chancellor Willy completed, 

dat’s expulsion of- Soviet Brandt’s Social Democratic' “The only way Congress 
military advisers has re- party and of his own. Free could rescind the homeport- 

duced the Soviet presence. Democratic - Party - for his ing arrangement now,” a 

President Nixon had used plans to visit Athens. State Department spokes- 

that presence as a justifica-. _ . . • _ , . man said last week, “would 

tion for bolstering the U.S., U.S. Politics - be for them to cut off the 


State Department spokes-- 


The Pentagon and the 
State Department have long 
contended that U.S. military 
aid to Greece is vital to U.S. 
interests in the Mediterra- 
nean. If the colonels no 
longer need, the direct aid, .it 


military posture in Greece, ! , -within U.S. domestic pol- : U.S. Navy budget.” 
and particularly for the I- “-jtics, Greece Is, an -example | Greeks’ Criticism 
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man said last week, “would - i s conceivable that Congress 
be for them to cut off the may take a second look at 


authorization of the more 
significant military- credits. 


.underlying it— -the. feeling-that . your enemy deserves no pity i 
| E3 -A r~-l - s n ■■ 1 -r^vSV .fl r whatever — is all too similar to Israeli'- emotions.. behind, for 

•1 1 * Jirjfi h ’distance, last week’s avenging raid on the Palestinian camps 

J *— » ■ A *■■**«*' ■ IL». 1 w a; j,i n Lebanon. It must be taken seriously. 

r-rh D - T’LJ r 'i\ A J O"-! /FA h '■ ttt*th-$Eefpii!e .-loofesrptobableThatrithis-tpaPt -.of .the world ; 
I" 5 ! J-.fA . a f*| r" \i\i\ 1 f\ I S 1 Jis moving Towards disaster .within, the. next 10 year-s. If ..the: 

8 8 A ala 8m. w v ' s -ioutsidb .world . does nothing -about itf there is no reason ‘j 1 

. -whatever to suppose that Israel and her neighbours will reach 

JbKAELS armed forces carried out two military actions m negotiated peace-op thgif own. y : - 1 

_ a ®t week -one planned, ;the. -other almost accidental. The ; But what can the outside world do? 'ft is Israel that 
rata deep into Lebanon -.against guerrilla centres in the jinvist make the big concessions, as the Tudor* If a settlement 
Jr alestxman refugee^camps was a spectacular feat. .The coim jis to be negotiated .rather thanidictate'd. 'But'the Israelis— 
munique- announced dozens’ of dead; Israeli public opinion .and Jewish history does tnot /suggest;. that Those who weaken 
—runclerstandably in view of the ferocity of Black Septem- jcan-rely on jthe protection of -others— twill be reluctant' to* 
ocx actions was cheered. - ■ pnake T concessiqirs which .put, her, at .the mercy either of the 

T ., J" ie . n caine the shoo ti ng-down of the straying /Arabs or of her 'Western friends and ’backers. Persuading 

,'7® Boeing, killing some hundred non-combatants. [Israel to accept a settlement which Israelis judge.to be against' 
v hatever blame may lie on .-the, pilot for not landing when their interests is ‘hopeless- and 'wotfld' be' morallv wrong, 
ordered, this excessively hawkish act 1 1 lustra ms thp nervous *t*i i, ~ ■ 


ordered, this excessively hawkish act illustrates, the nervous, 
tension in -which Israel lives. The week’s two actions are 


There . is, :however,)onerfaetOr?thatihas always been miss-- 
ting from official plans for . a .Middle' .-East -settlement. We 


uncomfortable reminders of the real perils that will always- know the .terms the Arab 'States anight .probably taccepts-we 

hr/iatdn fn cnm tho 1 v'n n P Tcraol c .•jchiovomonte c 1 . ~ •* ' . .*■ * 


threaten to spoil the promise of Israel’s -achievements, as 
long as there, is no negotiated . peace. 


have an idea what sort of deal most Palestinians might con- 
sider. What is .quite .unknown is the 'physical guarantees- 


. . , .. , -v _ , . , , s>iucjL. uruni .is .qiuie .uuMiuwu is me uuysicai -guard 

And; these perils are likely to .grow. Tor the Arab that Israel -would requireif^heisTn-meetthose terms. 


States will become stronger and richer as -thein control, of 
the world’s largest oil fields brings -Europe and the United 


The jlsraeUs j-sqmetimes .give ithe Impression That .nnj 


uieworims.rargesr oh neins orings,isurope,anaT»e unuea guarantees could ever be enough. If That ,is. true, there may, 
v tales into iinereasingly: deep dependence on them. And be no ^way^of^ayerting The ..destruction., of Arab and Israelii 
Jie .Soviet , Union, with its own oil resources, is always cities. But to accept this monstrous prospect would be; 
uuely to -oflei- them military pi otection. This nevy situa- . -tyeastm-to-iiHHdafHH-ft nd - to - t he-tlyottsands-of-fwtetrtial-viettmsrj 
tion may allow TlTeJ Arabs in turn to extract sophisticated ; — .... - .... 1 


Effective military guarantees are not, after all, impos- 


modern armaments, rather than money, from, Their Western | sible t0 p rovide for these. relatively >weak nations. A Soviet 
oil clients. Theie .are signs that this . is what they^will do. 1 spokesman suggested mot ilorig [ago Th'qt 'Russian and A-meri- 
A mass. Arab invasion to recover Sinai and the other 1 -------- 


, uiass. AraD invasion to recover sinai ana me otner | can troops might ijoinfilv .police n ifrontier strip between, 
ost lands-may.be impossible. But, in perhaps.lO yeais, these - Israel and Egypt, once the border, was agreed. "Extended to 
nates hope to be -able -to make overwhelming -attacks on- < j nc i„ de other national contingents, and vwish .proper air sup- 


States hope to be -able -to make overwhelming -attacks on 
Israel’s few cities with weapons which. cannot all be inter- 
T'opted. (Tf lbe-West will not supply-the-hardware, then Rus- 
sia or China Aviil.) '-Whatever lossesThesEgyptians and others 
suffered -when The 'Israelis .hit back: would be- considered 


port, this scheme could indefinitely /grant Israel ,and the 
Arab States a more than adequate ibuffer along all, -their 
frontiers, If it had to.stavifor -a hundred -years.uts cost would, 
be a fraction of the cost ofittebuilding . a ovar-sha.tteued Middle 


-worth the destruction .of ilseael’s cities and of -her -power; East . It might ; indeed, /become. The nucleus, of !a United 
■ to . doininafeThe Middle tEast an rfuture. And tins the Arabs, Nations police force, to neutralise disputed frontiers which 
maintain m-spite of ThenTbeliehthat -Israel-. may-already-have - f h reat ened to provoke war. This ..would indeed -be a .develop- 
a oiTie-made t nuclear bombs. ' • * * ment as historic as any that these lands^ synonymous with 

1 his is, disquieting talk. <But-the emotional oitterness^ civilisation, have produced in their long past. 
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By Dan Morgan . / 

Washington Po3c Foreign Service. . ■' | 

ANKARA. — “This Parlia- 
ment vvill enact reform leg- 
islation,” said a Turkish dep- 
uty recently.: “It will do it 
because there is a bayonet 
at its back.” 

The bayonet was a refer- 
ence to the Turkish armed 
forces, which exercise ulti- 
mate power in this country 
under the state of emer- 
gency that has now lasted 
almost two years. As a 
means of,, restoring law and- 
order, the bayonet has been ; 
an effective tool. A ruthless... 
campaign against leftist;.; 
groups which terrorized cit=A 
ies, universities and military ; 
bases up to a year ago ap-.i 
pears to have been effective i' 

But the maneuverings of 4 
conservative-dominated Pap 
liament have thwarted eh- u 
actment of economic and 90 *;-; 
cial reforms that the^mjli-. 
tary commanders believe are 
necessa ry /for* • longer-term 
stability, j ■ ■ 

Preparahorrvof ' bills ■ on 
land refo/m,: the closing of 
tax loopholes that benefit;.; 
rich businessmen and- big 
landowjers, and expanded 
educational facilities are 
moving at a snail’s pace.. 

V — -;if 

'■Neiv» Analysisf k; 


Since reforms are a precon- 
ditioiufor the, lifting of mar-/ 
tial law that still prevails in ; 
major Turkish cities- and- 
;hine provinces, some ... re 
forms are inevitable. But 
the conservative majority in* 
Parliament has managed to 
hold them to a minimum. 

Most observers agree that 
there, will be crucial tests - 
for Turkish democracy in 
the months ahead 1 . V 8 

It is still an op en q uest ion 
when and. how full civilian- 
rule and normal parliamen- 
tary democracy will resume;’' 
National elections for a new s 
Parliament are scheduled. ’ 
for September. The leaders 
of all the major " polftidUK 
parties want martial law tof* 
end well before then, so the* 
campaign can take place in. > 
the freest possible atmos- ■; 

phere. ■■■/.; . *.■%'*%&& 

■ ■■■ v ; 

Future Course X- 


The future of constitu- i 
tional rule in Turkey could 
depend on how the country 
makes the transition from 
military to civilian control. 

To restless Marxists, as 
well as to older adherents of h 
the progressive - rule of the* 
founder of the Turkish re-, 
public, Gen. /Mustafa Kemal- 
Ataturk, it sometimes seems, 
that Western-style- .parlia- 
mentary democracy may not. 
be right for Turkey at its , 
present stage of develop- 
ment. ■ , - V-X ; - 

Turkish liberals, who are 
a minority; claim that the 
laissez-faire economic poli- / 
cies and conservatism of the , 
country’s largest political 
organization, the Justice 
Party, are ill-suited to a rel- 
atively poor , country that* 
needs social reform and eco- 
nomic modernization. - ■ A 

, Others still yearn for the 
former. Kemalist one-party - 
dictatorship in which an 
elite group imposed its deci- ... 
sions from .the top. Accord- r 
ing to- an . indictment re- 
cently issued, in Istanbul;; 
these yearnings reached the 
point of treasonous disloy- 
’ alty. Thirty-two persons, in- 
cluding high level army offi- 
cers, are accused of trying: 
to topple the parliamentary, 
system and' establish a revo- 
lutionary-dictatorship .... just 
before the 1971 army .inter- ; 
vention., 

The precedent for that’ in- 
tervention - was- established 
in 1960 when the army took 
over the government and- 
overthrew Adnan Menderes, 
who was later hanged. The 
armed forces again inter-; 
vened in 1971 in the interest 
of “national security,” after 

a long period of leftist agita- 
tion and parliamentary- 
j deadlock; Parliament was 
left to function and the mili-v 
tary leaders 'chose to exer-. 
cise their power behind the- 
scenes, through a* coalition 
government now heacjedby- 
Premier Ferit Melen. a 
T hat solution has- proved, 
/frustrating both for politi- 
cians and for the. military 
/commanders.- - - ;/ : V / 

To progressives .the . re- 
sults of martial law have 
been particularly disappomt- 


Law and Order , - 

In the last year martial 
law took a harsher turn as 
the military -backed govern- 
ment embarked on a tough 
law and order 'campaign. 
Hundreds of leftists, includ- 
ing professors, journalists 
students and lawyers, were 
jailed and - more than 1,000 
are awaiting trial by mili- 
tary tribunals. 

Last week, the ..National 
Assembly voted;309 to 63 for 
a constitutional change that 
will set up special state se- 
curity courts to try political 
extremists after martial law 
ends. 

Earlier, Parliament had 
approved a sweeping univer-. 

. sity law that drastically re- 
duced the traditional auton- 
omy of Turkish academic 
centers.— — 

These tough measures - 
have not been accompanied 
by any significant reform. , 
laws. - ;. 

In an- interview this week; 
the chairman of the left oi- 
center. Republican People’s * 
Party, Bulent Ecevit,. 
charged ’that;: the conserva- 
tive majority in Parliament* 
had been using the cover of- 
martial law to enact its own r 
hardline ’ program, - '-while 
dragging its feet on reforms.* 
“Martial law gave the con- 
, servatives the chance they;- 
always wanted' to establish a - 
dissected democracy,” he- 
said. “It’s not fair to blame 
' it all on the military. The 
laws passed : represent the 
free will of Parliament — but 
not the will of the people or 
the pressure of the mili- 
tary.” ' ! . 

The conservative Justice 
Party can afford to-- go ; 
slowly on reform, he added, ., 
because in a martial law sit- 
uation it does not feel under'- 
direct-public pressure; 

Ecevit’s Republican Peo- 
ple’s Party is the party ol, 
Ataturk, and it supports- rad--; 
ical reforms, ..including such 
r innovations - as, a . form of 
peoples capitalism in which* 
- f workers . .. could establish 
'their own-A. enterprises* 
/through trade ^unions; But: 

- * the party has only 97 depu- 
i i ties out of 450 in Parliament/ 

■ compared,, with. ,226 - for* the* 


Justice Party. " .-..{ 

Parliament Tests 

Land reformis considered'! 
an important test of Parlia- 
ment’s abiliiy to approve a 
program of social justice. 
But there are already signs 
that the Justice Party* will 
try to water ..down- govern-, 
me nt-pr oposed -«•. •; measures 
which also have the backing 
of Ecevit’s party, . . ' ' . . . 

• In. an interview. Justice 
Party chairman Suleyman- 
Demirel described land re- 
form as “some sort of chew- 
ing gum.”-He said it was of. 
little interest to 98 per cent; 
of the population;'.. *- 

Nevertheless it is clearly 
of interest to the powerful 
land-holding lobbies from 
which the' Justice Party gets 
strong support. Many Jus- 
tice Party senators and dep- 
unities are themselves big 
owners. 

The military -backed gov- 
ernment proposed a land re- 
distribution that would ena- 
ble all peasant- families to 
earn a minimum of. about,; 
$1,200 a year. Last week a 
parliamentary-/-’ commission* 
.sought to weaken^ the -bill. , 
Tjf One-Ichange,. would triple, 
the" limits-iof*! holdings on 
modern farms— while . . leav- 
ing the definition of modern 
vague enough - to. be, inter- 
preted by ...district ; bureau- 
crats in faVor of landlords. 
Another change; would also 
' benefit landowners facing 
expropriation, / ;'j 

’ Land reform has become j 
"■ a test of Parliament’s ac- j 
ceptance of the military’s! 
prodding. While the armed! 
forces have- had almost' free! 
reign to -try leftists and 
bring about law- and order,, 
the politicians' ”have man- 
aged to . retain surprising 
bargaining power through 
skillful . maneuvering. ; Furl 
ther tests- are- ahead. . ;■'/ 

One of "these will come' 

■ when Parliament elects- a 
new president /for a ‘ five- 
year. term in March. So -Jar 
* neither- the armynor the po-' 
liticaL parties ' have L nomi- ; 
inated candidates 1 to- succeed 4 
President Cevdet. Sunay;.67, i 
a former general : ■&&&&• 
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Iran 


>uyt $2-Billion in Oi'S'-i 


Arms Over the Next Several Years 


Bv JOHN . W. FINNEY, 

Special to The New ^ork Times. 

WASHINGTON, Febi:‘.>2k 
Iran has- contracted in recent 
months- to buy more than $2- 
billicin. in briiitary, equipment 
from, the United: States in what 
Defense. ; Departments. .officials 
describe as; - the:: biggest- .single 
arms deal ever -arranged by the 
Pentagon.-. a"-"- v... i Tv.-A-a; 

Officials ; said - that • - the*- pur- 
chase would include, suc-htequip-j 
ment- -asr. helicopter -gunships, 
K-5E- supersonic interceptors, 
F-4 fighter-bombers , and -C- 130 
cargo planes. But the officials 
were, reluctant, to- talk about 
the" specifics because -of the 
reported sensitivity of the Shah 
of Iran to . publicity about- the 
transaction;- — - - - ■:■?* 

. Senate sources- who had been 
briefed on the arms deal saidj 
they .understood", that : Iran 
would aiso purchase such ad- 
vanced weapons as laser bombs, 
the guided bombs used .against 
North Vietnamese targets in the 
final . stages ,o f the Vietnam 
war, 

.. It - was also Understood by 
Senate . ‘sources that '' - at the 
shah’s request the United States 
would, . station an unusually 
large detachment of 300 mili- 
tary' personnel in- Iran for- train 
Iranians in the- use of the new 

weapons?; .. . ' 'A'.'E 

Shah Said To Do Choosing -- 

The arms to be : purchased 
were said ' to have been deter- 
mined-largely by the Shah, who 
over the years has favored; the 
most advanced weapons , pro- 
duced: by the United States and 
who -with "his oil reevnues has 
the money to buy them..,- 
. For example, in 'addition'to: 
the F-4's that he. has- been pur-i 
chasing for the- last decade, the. 
Shdh reportedly expressed :an 
interest in the F-15, a. new Air. 
Force interceptor not : yet--in 
production, lv: j . I 

State and Defense Departs 
ment : officials . said . /that .. the 
large-scale transfer of arms, 


which" ' is’Tfo go on , pver ’ the f 
next several' years, would help 
reinforce;’ what they described 
as-. “a point 'of stability” in the 
Persian .Gulf area. .. . ;• 

stable and ‘ progressive regime 
that is .playing, .a constructive 
role in the area,” one State 
Department -official wfio is 'lib. 
volved - in-- the negotiations- ex- 
plained-. -- — rrw- 

At, -the same Time,, vboth De- 
fense and State Department of- 
ficials emphasize that: aside 
from ; such considerations, the 
deal* was entered, into on the 
’ground that it would be highly, 
profitable.-, in helping ^American 
arms manufacturers-' caught • in 
a post-V i etnarn . slump in orders] 
and ; in helping --to redress - this 
country’s/ deficit in balance . of 
payments. 

-i; ‘Cash oh the Barrelhead’ ' 

The-- Shah}-;,, according to -de- 
fense industry sources, .will pay 
“cash on- the., barrelhead” -forj 
the -weapons.; A-- ■-• -• 

; “It sure is going- to help fill 
in- some of- the gaps on our 
production . line,”, said a . re pre- 
sentative of one aircraft manii-1 
facturer that is to get a major 
part of the order to fill. A .j * 

A-s described by ; State De- 
partment' ■ ’‘Officials, the " arms 
purchases . are* part. pf*,a ; -five- 
year. i :-,modemization;-;"progfam 
that*; the- Shah adopted' for .his’ 
armed" forces two • years ago; 
The/dfficfals said that with/thd 
withdrawal of British forces] 
from . the ‘ Persian Gulf- in- late] 
-197 1> Iran - decided - to- acce ter- 
ate v-;and-jC'onipreess ’the; mod- 
emizati6ri.Cprogram. .A 
- For more. than two- 'decades,: 
The /United /States- :and' Britain 
have , been the /traditional arms 
suppliers- to-Tran; with/the Shah 
on occasion threaterirng/to turh 
to the Soviet fUnion for-- arms 
if he 1 ' Could": nqt' .bbtairrTthem 
from .WesteriiiSburcesTr-A- 

Beginning. ii¥¥1950,dhe Unitedj- 
’States gave ■ ifl6re:t,thaht : .S80(h- 


million in military^ aid -to Tran; 
but- in recent years, as Iran 
grew— wealthy.-, from oil, the 
military assistance shifted from 
such aid to saies of the arms 
on basically commercial terms. 

As it became 1 apparent that 
Britain would withdraw from: 
the Persian.. Gulf,. the Shah be- 
gan. stepping . up., his- purchases 
of arms, Turning- to. the. United 
States" primarily “for. "aircraft 
and-to>-:.Britain=forAship5;v,an4| 
tanks. ' \ -v;-;; ; ; . " 

x Both- State apd; Defense De* 
pertinents officials 4 adcnowh 
. edged /.that /.the. .ordered arms 
were beyond the Shah’s- needs 
for- maintaining: '■ internal A"se-~ 
purity iri '.'his- country; ' But; 'it 
]'was;said; the Shah’s basic, con- 
] cept'.is that he needs a military 
force that could discourage any 
Soviet adventurism in the area 
and block any move by neigh- 
boring Iraq, which has received 
substantial military- equipment 
from Moscow; ■ • A ; . 

Exact Size or Order Secret ? 

The. exact size-. of the. arms 
deal-is still kept secret." Senate 
sources .said that they under- 
’ stood, the total, was nearly $3- 
billion, but- defense officials 
said it was “closer to $2-bil- 
liorr.” - 

. ' More than half of the orders 
are said to be for several- hun- 
dred helicop ters * and intercep-. 
tors. ,lv • . . -\ - ,_.j 

The ---Bell;,.: Helicopter--: Com- 
pany, for example, has received 
an order- .for 202- Ah-Ij heli- 
cop ters,; a gunship used by-. the 
United States Marine Corps, an 
for 234 model- -214-A helicop- 
ters, a. 16-passenger, cargo heli- 
copter, a* - 16-passenger cargo 
helicopter. .‘The helicopters are 
to be .‘built at Fort Worth, -Tex. 
.The Bell company-officials de- 
scribe the -order at worth at 
least $700-million over the next 
five years. :' . 

-In addition, Iran has re- 
portedly placed an order with 
.the Northrop Corporation- in 
Hawthorne, . Calif., for about 
140 F-5E’s,.-a new interceptor 


particularly-- -designed . for 
foreign- air forces as a defense 
against the<Soviet-buiit MIG-21: 
The- F-5G, a; .fighter that- is 
easy to- maintain is expected 
to cost? about $1.5-milliori a 

plane. ' -.. • -- - •" • ‘i 

t-siT-he Iranian deal reportedly 
reflects, a new emphasis- by the- 
Nixon:'Admjnistration --pn-pro- 
moting /foreign •; military sales. 
Tri some ways, officials^say. the 
j^ixonjAdmimstratipn'Ts-' re torn*] 
ihg to : a policy; ."of a. decade 
ago when the- Defense; Depart- 
ihent?-pushed..'fore’ign;" military 
sales-so aggressively thariPsime 
[Minister HaroIdTWilsOrv; of-Bri? 
tain’; publiclyi deplored the 
jj ‘‘high-pressure 1 Salesmanship of] 
l ..the Americans?’. AU:?-’?Avf-; 

The promotion - campaign' Ted 
[ iht-theuate^ npneteeh-sixties ' to 
Congressional "restrictions,, ini 
UatedAlargely-iby - the Senate 1 
Foreign . '‘Relations Committee. 
The Senate committee was con- 
cerned that the sales were 
promoting arms races and im- 
posing undue- financial burdens 
' on. developing countries. ' 

. After -a , slowdown in arms 
sales,', “the pendulum-, is -begin- 
ning to swing;. the, 'other, way,” 
accord ing - to one State Depart- 
ment official/inyblved'in; setting 
policy . on military --sales.'. ; 

' ?,.This timer however, officials 
insist thatritTis.rtheTS tatgjDe- 
partment,;not the iDefense : .De- 
-i partment, 'that ;wiH? have 4 the 
dom inant- -jvoice ..ihAeontroliing 
inilit'aiy' sales*:j'-‘v‘:':>v-- f ' - ! ; 

' -.yice AdmARaymond E; Peet, 
the Deputy-Assistant Secretary 
of..- Defense ;T6r . Security Assis- 
tance,- also: insists that; his. mil- 
itary teams': -have ordersMot, to 
: ‘promo te’-Aarms sales to other 
countries., - »•>';•< • 

Arms sales;, meanwhile; have 
surged upward from -a low of 
3925-million . ;in --J1970; /‘'They 
reached .$2.i-billTb'ifA|n.AT971, 

: $3.45-billi.bm-in^t972 and are, 
texpected'jo?tat^t$3:8-l?iIlibn- in j 
(1973. ‘ { 
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Prc.sic.lcnl ial Assistant ITenrv Kissin ger . . C1 . . , , ■. .. , v 

. . iii , • , An instance or tins is the clandestine nature or 

is now scheduled to work out another . _ . T i ,• i ,■ ^.-r- . i, 

„ i .. ,i ■ • i . t i the Soviet- Israeli diplomatic relations. OmciaHv, 

peace plan —tins tune between Israel . ,. , . , 1 . , - 

i i. ■ . i nner* r in nnvi nr rr* n intic wnrn er*vr*vr*ri with <rrr*nr 


V*'. * I llilll tlilll Wlli lilllU ,1 1- l i- 1 ,• 1 -il i 

v . .. ;. ; 1 1 . . ... XT .. .. those diplomatic relations were severed with great I 

^--“ a 1 and her Aral) neighbors. Negotiations r c * . . , ,, m u- i 

, r , r' • lantare bv Moscow at the tune or the Six IJav War t 

arc under wav lor a Kissinger visit to Uairo. CT „ . , r , . , i 

• . . , * . or June lOoi. At that time the Soviet Union closed 1 

Backing Kissingei up is the threat o i merican ^ cm ] )asS y j n p f c l Aviv. But they merely trans- J 
military intencnlion, now that American troops f crrod their diplomatic offices to the • Russian ! 
arc out of Vietnam. That this is not an idle threat n _ tlinflnv \r nnn , fPrv ; n Ternsnl pin — which had nl- ’ 


arc out of Vietnam. That this is not an idle threat 
is seen by manv indicators. In spite of the great 
reluctance of the American people to get into any 


Orthodox Monastery in Jerusalem— which had al- 
ready served for 19 vears as a KGB compound. 
The monastery, which is located on the out- 


t v . i . I ■ jLiie uiujiasivi v, wxueu is lucaieu on uie uui- 

more wars, there is no doubt but that most pou- , . ■ - T , ' , .. , , 

... , , i skirts ot Jerusalem, was established, with its extra- > 

ticians and pressure group bosses who xveie 1AA , , T c 

, „ . v.. 1 . ^ « n 1 , .. territorial status, loO vears ago bv Nicholas I or 

doves m Vietnam arc hawks when it comes , ^ r ^ ■ 

, , , r ,. ■ , t i i • , ,i „ . Russia, who obtained the concession trom the Ot- ; 

to placating the Zionists by pledging the support ’ „ • , ,, 

r h ^ i : 1 r , R r„ A t toman Empire, together with the prerogative to; 

of the taxpayers and parents ot America tor Israel. ,, 1 , ’ n ,, , W, 

A ‘ 1 t tt P i act as the protector or the Orthodox Church m the , 

In readiness for the mission, the U.S. Aimy stop- ] ands under the Turkish sway. During the British 
ped tiaining infanuy o ficers many mont is ago re crime the Monastery was operated bv the Russian ( 
for the tropical jungle combat of Victram anti is d , lird , es in ^ l lllt was tnrnetl'ovor to the. 
now preparing them to fight wars m the Mideast Soviels by Israd in 1048 -. a „d has remained a : 

and Euiope. # . . Soviet enclave since then, in spite of the Soviet- 

Thc pronounced shift in officer training was j jj «] ;)reac } 1 » 

described by Col Byron Green the director of j ts story ‘ since tlien is onlv vat r ue]y known 
instruction at Ft Banning, the base where most t]irou „ h scatlercd reports . Th e latter indicate a; 
aimv in antry officers aie trained. massive influx into the extra-territorial grounds of ; 

We used to have five Vietnam villages which sinistcr . ]ookin{; « mon ks” more than one athletic-, ' 
we used for training the young officers m guer- type fathcr abbot and a constant shuttling of top 
ri . a warfare lie said. But they have fallen into eche]on reli0otlS dignitaries between the walled ^ 

C1 ««r C1 anc c isuse - _ institution and the Soviet Union. Of the original : 

We st, 11 have one which we wall beep intact ^ hv0 nuns committed suicide' and most! 

because we think it is important that wo do not of „ K ollier Czarist-affiliation nuns and monks 

lose the experience and learning acquired at so bave dispersed 

much cost in I ietnam. _ _ Recently a tourist reported seeing a tall and 

Another reason for keeping the remaining vil- statclv arc h iman drite in flowing robes sprightly : 
lage, he said, is that there is a large possibility ui ' out of a taxi and ilia dvertantlv slamming 
that am’ future war will be m a village-type area. - n his ' bcard which C amc off. He had learned 
Seventy-four per cent of the inhabited areas of {he Ort hodox liturgy, cannon law and dogma, but 
the globe arc village-type areas, he said. had ne glected to learn how to protect “his” beard 

It will be necessary at some point, however, to f r0I n accidents, 
lebuild tins xilla^c because of tlic haid wear it Another secret Soviet emissary to Israel is the 
gets — and when it is rebuilt it probably will be notorious Victor Louis, -who is also a close confi- 
composcd of adobe structure “such as would be dant 0 f Henry A. Kissinger. Louis, who serves as 
found in the Middle East,” said Green, instead of Moscow correspondent of the Evening Nous of 
the thatched structures there now. London, is a Russian Jew who uses his press cre- 

To attract and hold combat troops, the Army- dentials for world travelling on secret errands for 
for the first time since the Civil War-has begun the Kremlin, including to' Washington, D.C., to 
giving a $1500 bonus to all who volunteer for in- confer with Kissinger. He only uses his Soviet 
fanlry, artillery or armor. This is not the usual diplomatic passport on his missions to Israel, 
re-enlistment bonus but an outright enlistment 
bonus to make sure that the three basic Combat 
branches are filled with competent, battle-tested 
veterans ready, willing and able to fight for Israel. 

Currently the Soviets and the Israelis, while un- 
doubtedly at loggerheads over some problems, not 
the least of which are the conflicting aspirations 
for the partition of the Middle Fast oil resources, 
covertly cooperate in most matters, one of which 
is the Soviet ploy to continue bamboozling the 
Aral.) masses. 
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. By Richard Mowrer 

Special correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Madrid 

Morocco’s announced intention to extend 
its jurisdiction 70 miles out to sea looms as a 
dark cloud on the Spanish horizon. 

The mov8 threatens to damage severely 
Spain’s flourishing fishing industry, third 
ranking in the world after Japan’s and 
Russia’s. For generations Spanish fishermen 
have reaped a rich harvest from the teaming 
underwater life off the Northwest coast of 
Africa. Now 23,000 of them manning some 
2,000 boats, together with canning and freez- 
ing industries ashore, stand to be affected. 

In 1962 Morocco extended its territorial 
waters to 12 miles. The idea now is to extend 
the country’s territorial fishing limits 58 
miles farther. 

Fishing inside the 12-mile limit is to be 
restricted to Moroccan boats. Fishing by 
boats of other countries in off-shore, waters 
extending 58 miles beyond the 12-mile limit is 
also to be prohibited, unless special bilateral 
accords between Morocco and individual 
countries are reached. 

An exception voiced 

The Moroccan initiative, taking into ac- 
count the narrowness of the Strait of Gibral- 
tar that separates Europe from Africa, 
makes an exception there. Moroccan juris- 
diction would not extend beyond a median 
line equidistant from Spain and Morocco. At 
its narrowest point the Strait ,of Gibraltar is 
seven miles across. 

But, it is pointed out here, stretching 
territoriality 70 miles out to sea on the 
Atlantic side would bring “Moroccan wa- 
ters” to within two miles of Lanzarote, one of 
the Canary Islands - a totally unacceptable 
situation. 

Madrid is set to take a strong line against 
the Moroccan plan. The Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs is holding its fire and resorting to 
quiet diplomacy in the hope that Morocco’s 
King Hassan II, who has not yet signed the 
decree, will have second thoughts. 


WASHINGTON POST 
22 February, 1973 

Congo Warning A 

BRAZZAVILLE— The Con- 
go government of President 
Marien Ngouabi has warned^ 
that there are new threats'; 
of a coup against the govern- 
ment. : 

The "state radio accused a ! 
Malian cousin of rebel lead- 
er Arfge Diawara of negoti- 
ating with an underground 


But Commerce Minister Enrique" Fontana 
Codina said: “Spain cannot accept .unilateral 
extension by other countries of their fishing- 
limits. If Morocco’s decision to extend its 
territorial waters to 70 miles is officially 
confirmed, the Spanish Government will 
protest.” ’ 


Negotiations likely 


There is no doubt here that Spain will seek 
bilateral negotiations leading , to a fishing 
agreement with Morocco. But it is noted that 
agreements with Morocco have a way of 
getting unstuck, t 

In 1969 a 10-year fishing agreement was 
signed. It specified that its terms would not 
be affected by possible extensions of territo- 
rial waters, unless both parties agreed. But 
this accord now appears to - haye been 
jettisoned by Morocco.’ 

In September last year both countries set 
up a joint fishing and boat-building enterprise 
financed by Spain to the amount of 50 million 
pese.tas ($835,000) and based in Agadir. This 
arrangement is still functioning. 

Madrid is allowing Moroccan citrus ex- 
ports to transit through Spain to compete 
against Spanish oranges in European mar- 
kets, much to the distress of Spanish growers. 

During the past , three, years, repeated 
incidents, which Madrid has tried to min- 
imize, have involved Spanish fishing boats 
and Moroccan patrol vessels. Some 160 
trawlers have either bean- chased; fired at, 
boarded, or seized by the Moroccan Coast 
Guard. ’ ... . f-:~ . 

In August last year .Moroccan launches 
stopped the 10,000-ton Spanish ferry Ciudad 
de Ceuta in the Strait of Gibraltar and 
searched it. . / . : _ .. i 

Last summer the Spanish authorities im- 
posed a news blackout on the Spanish press 
regarding information or comment about 
Spanish Sahara, the phosphate-rich territory 
that Morocco wishes to annex, along with the 
Spanish enclave cities Ceuta and Melilla. 

It is. thought in some quarters that the 
Moroccan plan to extend jurisdiction 70 miles 
out to sea and offer bilateral negotiations at j 
the same time, may be related, in Spain’s] 
case, to the Spanish Sahara issue. ; j 


movement and of being an 
I agent for the U.S. Central 
I Intelligence Agency, 
j ~ It was also announced that 
i. Si vain Bermba, minister for 
^information, sport, culture 
and the arts, has been ar- 
rested. , ; ...jy.;.-. ’ : ' 

The reports followed 
Ngouabi’s disbanding of the 
national police force and his 
call for a radical cleanup of 
the Congolese army. . : 

90 


LOS ANGELES TILES 
22 February 1973 ? 



PRETORIA, South Afri- 
ca ffl — A black diplomat is 
working at the U.S. Em- 
bassy in segregated South 
Africa, and naturally one 
or two jokes have cropped 
up. 

A cornier . strip depicts 
Prime Minister John Vor- 
ster in the midst of an in- 
terview. 

Q. How do you feel about 
this American Negro dip- 
lomat, James Baker? 

A. Why, he’s no problem. 
Some of my best friends 
are Americans. 

No Comment 
Vorster has not com- 
mented on this caricature. 
Nor has Baker, who ar- 
rived two weeks ago. He is- 
37, a bachelor, and an eco- 
nomics officer in. the U.S.- 
Foreign j Service- One of 
his jobs is to- help advise-:! 

. potential U.S. investors on ; 
' the advisability ’ of . invest-.- 
ment in the only nation 
that formally classifies its 
people by race. 

Baker, has taken the 
house of his predecessor on 
Club St., in the plush Pre- 
toria suburb of Brooklyn. 
There black nannies 
wheel around white tod- 
dlers on sultry afternoons,- 
black garden boys keep 
the lawns neat and blacks j 
do other suefuehores. » ■ - ; J, 
The Virginia-born Baker-;] 
isn’t the first -black to.; 
come here on. diplomatic;., 
business. '.-.-.U.S. officials-'; 
who are black have made- 
several visits and Malawi’ 
Ambassador Joe Kach- 
ingwe has;- been . around 
several, years, - But then?; 
Malawi^ greliesT on ; Sou the] 
Africa for. monetary aid! 
The United States doesn't 
necessarily rely on South 
Africa for anything.”.,"-,.?’ • 
Asked how he felt here 
at first,- Baker replied: 
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"Confused." 

"The apartheid problem 
is not one which makes me. 
jump with glee," he com- 
mented. 

"We can turn our assign- 
ments down but I thought 
about it and decided to 
come. 

"In my view it was not a 
symbolic appointment. 
My job is a job that has to 
be done. I don't think I 
would have .wanted, to 

WASHINGTON POST j 
22 February, 1973 j 


come* here- as'-a* symbol." 

Embassy officials say 
Baker is unlikely to run 
into any incidents. One ob- 
served: "Diplomats don’t 
often walk the streets, you. 
know." 

Even if he did' step out 
onto Paul Kruger St., 
South African protocol of- 
ficials probably would be 
out to see that nothing un- 
toward happened. ■ . r'v. 1- 

Travel Permitted 


Baker may travel about 
South Africa. But normal 
diplomatic procedure- re- 
quires any embassy to in- 
form the host government 
of out-of-town trips to 
avoid suspicion, of snoop- 
ing. It seems unlikely that 
Baker's sudden arrival in 
a country town would 
catch any- restaurateur 
by surprise. . . ; 


pressed public bitterness 
about Baker's assignment. 
It fired off a telegram to 
Prime Minister Vorster and 
a "declaration of protest" 
to the TJ.S. Embassy 
which said in part: "We 
reject this appointment as 
a gesture which purports 
to be in the interest of 
good relationships be- 
tween the U.S. and South 


The far right HerstigtaJ Africa and declare that in 
Nasionale- Party has ex-j principle this person is not 



if H 


By Jay Ross 

Washington Post StaU Write?...' -' I: 

Racial discrimination, Act, which outlaws discrimina- 
rather than the usual ques- tion in employment and public 
tions of fares and schedules, accommodations. In ‘his role 
was the issue at a Civil Aero- as bureau counsel, Blum is sup- 
nautics Board hearing yester- posed to represent the. public 
day on an airline route appli- interest at CAB hearings, 
cation. Blum was joined in many of 

South African Airways has his arguments by a group in- 
applied for a regular route eluding the Black* Congres- 
from Johannesburg to New slonal Caucus and several or- 
York via the Cape Verde Is- ganizations interested in -Af- 
lands. The application is being r i? a - & e P- Charles Diggs, CD- 
challenged by several groups Mich.), chairman of the Black 
opposed to South African race Caucus, attended the hearing. J 
segregation policies.. ' South African Airways’; 

The hearing— which was to counsel Brice Clagett argued 
determine what issues- should that the policies of South Af- 
be included in considering the rica were irrelevant-, and that 
application — marked the first the CAB does not have the au- 
time that racial discrimination thority to consider such for- 
lias been raised in a board eign-policy matters in an ap- 
hearing on landing rights, ac- plication. - : A 
cording to CAB bureau coun- “This way Res - madness,”' 
sel Jerome B. Blum. * Clagett said, adding tbatriif 
After the 2%-hour hearing, agreement on political matters 
Ross I. Newmann, an adminis- is required for international 
trative judge for the CAB, said transportation, there could -be 
he would rule on the scope of no such transportation, 
the final hearing. He said he thought the CAB 

The administrative judge bureau counsel had “taken a 
determines the issues at stake pretty militant position”.- 
in the final hearing on the ba- Later, he said that the air- 
sis of arguments in the prelim T line does not segregate passen- 
inary hearing. So yesterday’s gers on international flights. . 
session was the key* stage for Peter J. Connell, speaking 
the opponents of the airline, for the airline’s opponents, 
Blum said the hearing was the said that South African Air- 
longest preliminary session ways could not conform to the 
held by the CAB.. non-discrimination provisions 

Normally, landing rights for °f U.S. law and that black 
foreign airlines, are handled American employees of - the 
routinely, and the preliminary airline would- not have v ;an 
and final hearings are held on equal opportunity to advance 
the same day. This was the in the home office. ... - ~ 

case in 1968,' when South Afri- He also said American 
can Airways was first granted blacks would not be able to re* 
U.S. landing rights on a Jo- ceive equal treatment on char- 
hannesburg-Rio de Janeiro- ter flights, which the airline is 
New York route. also applying for on the- same; 

This time, Blum filed a state- route. • ' ’ • • 

ment that the application The CAB must submit its fi- 
should be considered in light nal determination on granting 
of whether the airline com- the route to the White House 
plies with the 1964 Civil Rights' for approval. 
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welcome in South Africa." 


uranium 


NEW DELHI, Feb. IS (UNI) — marglnally-ccpnomic mines very 
The phenomenal development of heavily in times of difficulties 
the uranium industry in South because the industry was very 
r Africa, which is not a signatory crucial to the entire White-owned ) 
to the nuclear non-proliferation economy and, therefore, to the | 


treaty, could become a . real 
menace to world peace. 

Sounding this warning Mr Char- 


a . real entire structure of South African 
society. 

r Char- The Government played a vital 


1** C. DJggs. ' chairman of the role in the continuance of tha 
United States House of Repre- neo-slavery system in the mines 
sentatwes’ sub-committee on Af- by entering into bilateral agree- 
rica, ha3 said that the industry ment with the Portuguese colonial 
had been developing in South government., of Mozambique for 
Africa since World War IT, ura- the supply of a given volume of 
nium. being a., byproduct of gold “labour units” for which payment 
in nearly half the mines in that was made to the labour-exporting 
country. ^ government in the form of com- 

_ln a_ statement before the Joint pulsorily “deferred wages.” 
Committee of Congress recently. He said : ‘Even more important 
Mr Diggs said that South Africa is the system of influx control 
had already begun- selling uranium whereby ; Africans in the labour 
without any guarantee for its reserves are prohibited from leav- 
peacefur uses-»and with., its new ing without a contract and where, 
enriched -process it . could pose a job in the gold-mines is often 
a danger to world peace-. the only alternative to starvation.” 

The statement,- published In. the - Mr Diggs- said any attempts to 
latest issue- of Sechaba, the offi- go to the . towns- to - seek work’ 
cial organ of. the African National freely :** was prevented by- a com- 
Congress in South'* Africa,- said* plex network* of pass laws,: which 
this was the result of the indirect were fundamental to the whole 
support the international monetary - system- *of* 'regulating Africans to 
authorities- had extended to , the- serve . the White economy a* 
goldmining*: industry in- South “labour units ” 

Africa by providing a guaranteed If there were a free labour mar- 
market at a guaranteed price. . ket the mining industry in South 
A i'^iU.S. demand- ; Africa would have to double its 

This international support — in wages- to compete with the manu- 
the first place with an unlimited factoring industry., 
demand at the official price from This competition, he aaid, was 
the United States Reserve Bank eliminated by the full machinery 
and now with a guarantee against of a police state forcing people 
falling prices and balance of pay- to take the lowest-paid jobs, “It 
ments from the International is clear then that the South Af- 
Monetary Fund. — and also con- rican legislation, which forces 
tributed to the perpetuation of a Africans to stay in the reserves 
neo-slavery system in the mine3, until they- ; are needed on the 
Mr Diggs added. mines, is largely responsible for 

Mr Diggs said this- support also the fact , that the- international 
helped the South African Govern- monetary system has the gold sup- 
ment, which had aljjo subsidised plies thatUt, does,” he added. 

NKVSWEEK ’ 1 " 

5 March 1973 b 

WHEN A GUEST CAN DO NO WRONG I 

— — l 

Peking is still smarting— but in silence— over the ! 
conduct of one recent VIP visitor, President Mo- 
butu Sese Seko of Zaire (the former Belgian 
Congo). The African ruler jarred the Chinese by 
arriving with an entourage of his Belgian advis- 
ers, complete with ladies and lapdogs. He an- 
gered them still more on leaving by stopping in . 
India, China’s main adversary in Asia, after his 
hosts had specifically asked him not to. The 
Chinese have stifled their indignation because 
Mobutu’s visit ended Zaire’s relations with the 
7 ■ one of 
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The time has now come for President 
Nixon to abandon some of the fixations 
and fictions about Cuba that obsess the . 
administration and begin serious consid- 
eration of a new policy leading toward 
restoration of political and economic re- 
lations with the Communist island na- 
tion. 

Let us review the bidding; Nixon al- 
ready has made his peace with the Marx- . 
ist giants, Russia and China. -The State 
Department now- has negotiated an 
agreement with Fidel Castro-, that 
hopefully will terminate Cuba’s role as a 
haven for U.S. skyjackers. It has always 
been apparent that Cuba has never been 
isolated by the American policy and the 
sealing-off resolutions of the Organiza- 
tion of American States. 

This leaves only the question, of the 
extent to .which Castro’s Cuba supports 
revolution and represents a threat to the < . 
other nations of; the Americas. And it. has , 
long been evident that the Havana re-- 
gime was never very effective at the busi- 
ness of exporting subversion and is now- 
giving little more than lip service to the 
aspirations of native revolutionaries who 
once were trained and financed by the 
Cubans. 

As to the. presence of Russian mili- 
tary forces in Cuba, the best information 
is that there are ;less than 5,000 techni- 
cians there. The submarine base at Cien- 
fuegos has never been used by Soviet 
nuclear submarines, and it really makes . 
no difference: A nuclear-powered subma- 
rine does not need a base. The three Rus- 
sian subs stationed off the East Coast, of. 
the U.S., (compared to 14 or so U.S. subs-' 
in the North Atlantic approaches to : 
Russia) are serviced by tenders; 

Nixon’s last public utterance on Cuba 
was made, in a Star-News interview on 
November 9 when he said, “There will be 
no change, no change whatever, in our 
policy toward Cuba unless and until — 
and I do not anticipate this will happen — 
Castro changes his policy toward Latin 
America and the United States.”. - 

Well, perhaps the accord on hijackers 
is a major change such as, the President 
sought in Cuban policy. In point of fact, 
Castro’s denunciations and fiery words , 
mean very little to the United States and 
Latin America so long as he is unable and 
unwilling to ship out' guerrilla forces and 
agents to try to overthrow OAS govern- 
ments. , 



The United States gets -at least as 
severe verbal treatment from other Latin 
governments with which we do maintain 
relations— Chile and Panama come to 
mind — as from Fidel Castro. 


The existing policy, it now seems to 
us, has outlived the realities. Communist 
Cuba is not friendly, but it does cooperate 
■with the United States on a number of 
fronts already: Postal and phone service 
exist; the airlift of exiles has been re- 
sumed^ weatiier and commercial aviation 
information is exchanged; United States 
airlines fly across Cuba using an approved 
air lane;, Cuban athletes have appeared on 
. American soil for the Caribbeamolympics 
in Puerto Rico.. 1 ! •; 

Furthermore, the other Latin' nations . 
are beginning to waver and move toward 
rapprochement with Havana. Mexico 
never broke relations. Chile and Peru 
have resumed them.- Some of the new 
OAS members in the Caribbean were not 
subject to the OAS resolution consigning 
Cuba to pariahstatus. And others, such as 
Venezuela, Ecuador and perhaps Panama,, 
seem ready unilaterally to resume rela- 
tions with Cuba. 

There cannot be any advantage for 
the United States in remaining aloof' 
when all our European, allies have never 
ceased trading with Cuba. A , nation as 
powerful as- the United States can lose - 
little by having normal relations with a 
country of whose leaders it does not ap- 
prove. Of course, it takes two to tango; .. 
Cuba’s Castro would have to be willing to 
accept a return to normal relations. But 
the ease with which the Swiss diplomats 
did the legwork between Washington and 
Havana to produce the hijack, agreement 
is an indicator that the two neighbors 
could go a few steps beyond toward resto- 
ration of the relations that were severed 
in 1961. 

For President Nixon, the Cuban ques- 
tion no doubt has personal as well as poli- 
cy facets. Mr. Nixon, indeed, is one of the 
few U.S. government officials who has 
ever met Castro face-to-face and he did 
not find the flamboyantprime minister 
particularly attractive. But that was back 
in 1959 when Castro was in the first flush 
of his seizure of control in Cuba, with his 1 
star in the ascendancy, and Mr. Nixon’s 
eminence as vice president under Dwight 
D. Eisenhower was on the wane.- - / : 

Today it is Mr. Nixon who is sitting 
on top of the world while Castro has be- 
come a backwater politician, no longer 
the mover and shaker of world events as 
he once was. It is not necessary that Mr. 
Nixon or Castro admire one another in* 
order for the U.S. to accept the fact that 
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it is anachronistic to pretend the 8 mil- j 
lion people of Cuba exist in a vacuum. 

The Cuban question also may raise 
personal problems for Mr. Nixon in other 
ways. For one thing, the President 
unquestionably feels ah empathy with 
the Cuban exiles and even, a sense of debt ■ 
to them because of the Bay of Pigs fiasco. , , 
But while that abortive invasion was 
. conceived by the EisenhowerrNixon. 
team, it was launched by. the Kennedy . 
administration. And Senator Edward M. 
Kennedy, the sole surviving Kennedy 
brother, has. long since urged that U.S; 
policy toward Cuba be re-explored and 
reassessed. If a Kennedy can risk the 
wrath of the Castro-hating exiles, it 
' should be at ' least as possible' for the 
President. : -.‘.is 

. Inevitably, with the Asian war at an 
end, Mr. Nixon, will be turning his atten-f 
tion more and more to the Third World of 
Latin America and Africa.. It is unfortu- ' 
nate that. he has not had the time before" 
this to become more interested, and in- 
volved with the Latins. Theirs is an area 
about which the President is not overly 1 

CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR J 
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warmer 


• By James Nelson GoodseU:'’^"-:^^’ 

! Latin America correspondent of 

i The Christian Science Monitor • : 'r f ; !j ';: 

More and more it looks as if some sort of 
warming trend in Cuban-United States rela- 
tions is in the offing., ' 

The imminent signing, probably before the. 
weekend, of a broad antihijacking agreement,, 
is seen in hemisphere circles as. one more 
evidence of this trend. 

Meanwhile, it was disclosed in Ottawa that 
Cuba and Canada have also agreed on terms 
of an antihijack agreement dealing, with 
piracy of both airplanes and boats. A formal- 
signing of the agreement is expected soon in v. 
Ottawa. ■ 

Although both Washington and- Havana ; 

S reject the idea that the agreement amounts to i 
; a turn for the better in relations,, there.; 

5 are numerous signs that suggest that such a-i 
j turn is coming. ft 

} There is clearly a rising, tide of sentiment in 
1 the United States for such a turn and a 
: number of observers who have recently been 
. in Cuba suggest that the Cuban. Government 
: is leaning in this direction also. 

j- •. ■ v --gr 

| Long way to go .’ fr 

Still there is a long way to go before the two i 
nations ftQ8/( 


informed, and his one sharp recollection is 
that he was nearly killed by a riotous mob s 
in Venezuela in 1958. 

But all Latins. are not alike, and mon- 
umental changes have taken place. So it 
is with Cuba. Fidel Castro and Cuba to- 
day are not the same as they were 12 
years ago. The world is now made up of 
different equations, and Cuba is one of 
them. , " ■ 

There no doubt would .be a host of 
problems to solve, such as the expropriat- . 
ed U.S. properties, the Russian military, 
presence, the U.S. -base at, Guantanamo 
Bay, the sale of Cuban sugar to the U.S. . 
and the problem of the 300,000 anti-Cas- •• 
tro exiles living in the United States. But 
the missile crisis and the Bay of Pigs are 
ancient history now. We believe President 
Nixon and his advisors should now turn, 
their full attention to Cuba. The nation 
' that can accommodate itself to a peace 
agreement with North Vietnam surely 
can do the same with the shabby dicta- 
, torship of Castro. He is, after all, far from 
the only dictator in Latin America. He 
; may not even be the most dangerous dic- 
tator there. ; ■ 


difficulty encountered in. working out - the i 
antihijacking agreement, ' even though both 
. sides clearly wanted the pact, suggests the 
f problems that lie ahead. 

It has taken three months of negotiations to 
! work out a viable agreement — and. both. 
^.Havana and Washington- have made sizable- 
!, concessions in their original stands to reach" 
the accord, \ • ' •. -. 

j' Although the agreement has yet to be made 
public, it is understood that the pact covers 
£ both aerial and sea piracy. Under terms of 
; 'the agreement, Cuba would; be required to- 
' bring skyjackers who are United States 
citizens 'to trial or to extradite them to the ‘ 

; U.S. mainland. - ■ 

f , For its part, the United States would be 
prevented from giving safe haven to Cubans 
who commit crimes and flee to the United 
States, although apparently it excludes oth-- 
i ers who simply sought exile. 

Washington yielded on its original btandV 
that the accord cover aerial piracy alone. : 
Moreover, the United States pledged, al- 
though somewhat indirectly,, to keep anti- ' 

, Castro elements in the United States from 
harassing Cuba. .1 . . , 

Retroactivity refused v 

In the hard bargaining, Havana is under- 
stood to have accepted the United States 
position, that the accord include extradition- 
as well as prosecution as alternatives in- 
' dealing with skyjackers. V , ,\, ? , ' 

Cuba also yielded to the U.S'. position that : 
the agreement cover only future incidents 
and not be regarded as retroactive, which 
could have meant the return of some Cuban 
refugees now in the United States. 
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who made se veral . trips 1 . to Washington during- 
the three months of negotiations. 

State Department officials, as well as j 
Secretary of State William P. Rogers and 
President Nixon himself, stressed Tuesday 
that the impending agreement should not be 
seen as evidence that United States policy 
toward Cuba is changing. 

Yet their carefully worded remarks in this 
connection appear to some observers to 
indicate that they have left the door to such a 
change slightly ajar. 

1969 bid recalled 

It is not lost on observers' that the present 
accord is along the- ‘lines of a 1969 Cuban 
proposal — one that Washington apparently; 
was not interested in then. Times have] 
changed, however, and it is suggested that 
although the Nixon administration felt an 


urgency in working out the antihijacking 
accord to halt the rash of skyjackings, it also 
felt the time was right for talks with Cuba; 
even through an intermediary. 

A group of Republican legislators, taking 
note of this situation, late last month called 
on the Nixon administration to work out a 
broad detente with Cuba. 

The group, headed by Rep. Charles W. 
Whalen Jr., of Ohio, argued that with 
settlement in Vietnam and detente .with 
China and Russia, the time has come for 
Washington to mend its differences with 
Cuba. 

The Republican lawmakers join a number 
of their Democratic colleagues who last April 
sponsored a congressional commission look- 
ing into the whole question of relations with 
Cuba and concluded that the time for a 
change had come. 


WASHINGTON POST 
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After 87 : ffijackings, An Agreement With Cuba 


For years Cuba- complained that the United- States was 
committing, sanctioning or— by remediable laxness— per- 
mitting two kinds of acts harmful to the security and 
sovereignty of Cuba. One was armed- raids by exiles; the 
other was escapes by disaffected Cubans. The complaints 
were essentially true, although the scope of -American 
complicity has altered over time. Successive presidents 
were trying, if not to topple Fidel Castro or subvert his 
rule, then to prevent him from stabilizing his rule.. At- - 
tempts to stigmatize Castro as an outlaw and to expel him 
from the inter-American system constituted the formal 
diplomatic aspect of this policy. Hospitality- to fleeing • 
Cubans, amounting to an invitation, constituted an in- • 
formal political aspect. 

Havana responded in three ways. It went to Moscow, 
giving the Kremlin its first Latin presence and client, 
—a matter which took on apocalyptic dimensions in the 
1962 missile crisis but which has since, one hopes, been 
tamed by detente. Second, Havana took up the cause of 
Latin revolution; having failed, perhaps being wiser, 
Castro now limits most of his support for the cause to 
rhetoric. Finally, Havana demanded that the United 
States stop permitting disaffected Cubans — “illegals” or 
“criminals” to Havana, “political refugees” to Washington . 
—to enter the United States. Taking the view that it was 
Fidel’s problem, the U.S. turned a deaf ear. . ' 

The situation might have gone on unchanged but for 
the airplane hijackings, especially the two especially 
terrifying cases last fall. There can be no serious argu- 
ment that it was the American policy of “isolating” Cuba 
which forced the Cubans into the unwanted role of being 
.viewed by American criminals and psychopaths as a good 
-place, the only convenient place, to hijack a plane. Such 
< people, Havana has correctly observed, “saw our country 
as a site where the- U.S. itself had destroyed all legal -f 
international instruments to act against them.” Through 
S5 “successful” hijackings the United States tolerated 
these consequences of its isolation policy; without, of ' 
course, conceding that they were the consequences. But 


the especially. flagrant and bloody nature of the 86th and! 
87th passed the limits of Mr. Nixon’s toleration. 

Political considerations no doubt played a part but it 
was plainly the last two hijackings which provided the 
President the impetus (and also the- cushion of public 
support) for opening hijack talks with -the Cubans. In 
turn this gave the Cubans the necessary -leverage and 
opportunity to open talks with the. United States on 
“illegal exits.” The result of these negotiations, conducted 
through the helpful Swi^s, was yesterday’s agreement on 
hijacking “and other offenses,” the first Cuban-American 
accord, of any sort since Castro came to power in 1959.. 

The agreement would seem to enable each country to 
grant asylum to individuals it characterizes as political 
refugees and to require both countries to prosecute or: 
extradite individuals who commit violence in their flight 
or escape. The language, deliberately ambiguous, pre- 
sumably is reinforced by understandings which are not ■ 
yet part of the public record. Experience, will show the 
precise meaning and effectiveness of the agreement. Until 
then, one can hope it works. . - 

Jn a macho spirit which (fortunately) he is too intelli- 
gent to apply to big adversaries, Mr. Nixon has insisted 
that he would not change American, policy toward little ' 
Cuba until Cuba changed its policy “toward Latin Amer- 
ica and the United States.” Well, the new agreement is 
concrete evidence of a change of Cuban policy in a mat- 
ter of special import for Americans. It should allow Mr. 
Nixon to unbend towards Cuba and seek out further 
paths of accommodation: how silly to deal with Peking 
and Moscow but not Havana. , , 

The new agreement? is also concrete evidence of a 
change of American policy towards Cuba: Mr. Nixon 
found it necessary and fruitful to deal with one of Cuba’s - 
serious grievances in order to have Havana deal with one 
of the United States own. We salute the President for 
his insight and initiative in taking this first crucial step- 
toward . ending a policy of isolation whose -bankruptcy 
should have been officially recognized years? ago; What 
a pity it took 87 hijackings. - • ;< 
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CUBA LETS PUBLIC 
JUDGE HEW LAWS 

‘Say What You Think’ Gets 
an Eager Response 


HAVANA, Feb; 24 (Reuters) t 
—In factories, canefields and t 
offices, Cubans can be seen c 
these days arguing heatedly < 

about what the penalty should j 

be for negligence at work, cor- 
ruption,'. rape and cattle thiev- \ 
ing. T.v 1 

Several years ?agO' Cubas J 
revolutionary government cre- 
ated the “people’s tribunals,” 
where the judges are respected 
neighbors who deal with petty 
crimes.- 

It has now gone one step fur- 
ther in the “democratization" 
of justice and ■ turned every 
Cuban into a legislator.'" ''* " 
Millions of copies' of draft 
laws that deal with crimes as 
varied as the illegal use of 
military uniforms and homo- 
sexuality were issued recently. 

Cubans were urged to study 
the texts carefully and to pro- 
pose amendments if they did 
not agree with their contents 
or the proposed, penalties;- uj-' 
A Legal ‘Dictionary’.^ Sf 
The drafts were simply, writ- 
ten so that anyone could grasp 
their meaning. 

But to make sure that nothing 
remained obscure; Grartma, the 
official. party newspaper, pub- 
lished a kind of dictionary that 
gives the exact meaning. of such 
words as “bigamy,”- "accessory” 
and “fraudulent.”-' i-« ’ 
Cubans are urged- in the . in- 
troduction to the drafts to 


“really say what they think.”! 
The Commission of Juridical I 
Studies, which drafted the l 
laws, said, “We do not want a 
formal approval.” It added: • 

“Discuss the texts; vote.. in .. 
their favor if you think they) 
are right, vote against when 
you think they are inadequate, 
4nd if so, propose amend- 
ments.” 

Discuss them the Cubans cer- 
tainly did. Heated arguments 
took place in every Committee 
of Defense of the Revolution, 
the vigilante organizations that 
boast a membership of 2.5 mil- 
lion. 

Some of those taking part, in 
the debates argued, for - ex- 
ample, that, in a socialist so- 
ciety those guilty of corruption 
while holding important admin- 
istrative • posts j, should get 
heavier penalties^-'.-, •&.•*• • 

l '< TV Program on Laws *> ■; 


. When i a; few < weeks ago 
Cubans • were asked, to put 
questions about, the. . proposed 
laws to a tetevision,p.anei;pthere 
was a flood of calls,"* •**. 

.The program .also showed 
how misinformed ’most people 
were about the laws already- in 
force. '""f -” 

Granma .' saidi; .that, in the 
course of the debates within 
the Committees of Defense of 
the . Revolution, thousands of 
changes to the. drafts were pro- 
posed.. ■ >" 

After being examined by the 
people, the draffs will be re- 
turned:. to the Commission of 
Juridical ■ Studies, which will 
amend them - when necessary. 

They are part, of a far-reach- 
ing reform of the whole juridi- 
cal systemiand, at aTater stage; 
of the Constitution. itself. 

In Cuba,:, laws ‘ dating back 
to colonial times still coexist 
with revolutionary . tribunals, 
14 years I. after.,. Fidel Castro 
toppled the dictator Fulgencio 

Batista and established , a, Com- 

. munist regime. 4 : y 
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Paradox in Brazil 

Brazil, riding the crest of remarkable economic devel- 
opment, continues to be a country of paradox- The more, 
it advances economically the more its military rulers : 
feel compelled to resort to repression and censorship.! 
As a recent dispatch to The Times has pointed out, Gov- j 
eminent pressures have been steadily increasing against i 
newspapers that stoutly refuse to impose self-censorship 
.on- the basis of official guidelines, v? 

This is not simply a crackdown on publications alleged 
to be leftist or. revolutionary. A' main. -target has been 
O- Estado de Sao Paulo, the country’s leading and. emi- j 
nently* respectable newspaper, and conservative enough 
to have welcomed the military coup that turned out the 
civilian government in 1964. Because O Estado refuses 
on principle to “conform to totalitarian practices,” a 
police censor comes to its plant each evening and decides- 
which news stories and editorials can be printed. 

-Why a regime, so well-entrenched as Brazil’s should- 
i require any censorship at all remains a mystery; but 
some of the prohibitions are ludicrous. When' General 
MSdici became President in 1969; he said he hoped to 
restore democracy before his term expired in 1974. But 
discussion of a successor is now' banned, along with 
speculation about political relaxation or the possibilities 
for k democratic system. Even comment on Brazil’s eco- 
nomic, and financial. situation is censorable.. . 

Brazil’s economic performance - continues impressive. 
The gross national product reached $50 billion for 1972 ’ 
on a 10.4 per cent growth rate.Tnflation was cut to 15 per 
cent; astronomical for some countries but. Brazil’s lowest 
rate for fourteen years. J : ' 

But - censorship may be invoked against anyone who 
tries to present the other side of the ledger: Brazil’s $5- 
biliion foreign debt, its per capita income' of only $500 
a year, the fact that a fourth of its TOO million people 
remain at subsistence level. O Estado de Sao Paulo notes 
that “without criticism, -debate and controversy, there 
can be no true understanding of national needs.” How 
long will it take the military rulers— -already, in power 
for nearly nine years— to recognize that obvious truth? 


. ,Wa»hin*ton postrWjreien-Ser'rtce.f': 

BUENOS AIRES* Feb.. 24 — Sjax- V; Krebs said ;--$hA em- 
TheU S. embassy (issued a t®ssy~ .“ordinarily. *would not 
statement today denouncing dignify with . comment _ ; a . re- 
as “wholly ?' -without - founda- ^porfcof such*’ obvious lnaccu- 
tion an article appearing injracy and maHciousTntent. v 
last Sunday’s Washington Post fc: However, Krebs- noted- that 
on Ambassadors .John • Davis- two lock!' newspapers had car^ 
Lodge, the U.S. envoy to Bue- ned - accounts- of -the- story, 
ros Aires. . v ■ Which “questioned, by implica- 

The article ' by* Washington tion the loyalty, and integrity 
Post correspondent Lewis H. of [embassy) personnel. 
Diuguid said Lodge- was looked^: , -The aspersions cast upon 
upon along the diplomatic. cir- the ambassador and his . staff 
cuit as an ineffectual curiosity are wholly without foundation, 
and that many at the- embassy as- anyone familiar with ( the 
hoped he would retire, »• : -W embassy is fully- aware,” he 

Deputy cllief A^rb 1 M!P I P5yfeelease 2001/08/07.:X 
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Prize-Winning Poet 
Hits Nixon in V erse 

S A N T r A G O, Feb. 15 
(UPI>— Pablo- Neruda, 
Chile’s.;: Nobel prize-win- ~ 
ning Marxist poet;" pub- 
lished a . new volume of. 
poetry today calling Pres- 
ident :Nixon “blood- 
thirsty;” “illiterate,” an 
“indifferent jackal”, and 
“a cornered. rat.”'--i . ' ' 

Attacks on Mr. -Nixon r j 
are the theme of " the- 44 * 
poems- in ; “invitation- . to 
Nixonclde and Praise, of'”’ 


The Chilean Revolution” 
in which Neruda condemns - 
the ' U.S. President, for 
“inhuman ' atrocities” in 
Vietnam and. accuses him 
of trying to-; overthrow 
Chilean Socialist President^ 
Salvador - Ailende.-- 5 • •>." 

The state Quimantu pub-" 
lishing house printed 60,-. 
000 copies'- of Neruda’s 
.book. Neruda; 68, resigned 
this month'- as Chilean am- 
bassador;-: to France be- 
cause of ill health. He ha3 -. 
also- written poems in 
praise of ; Mao- Tse-tung, 

, Joseph-; Stalin, and Fidel 
: Castro. . v ,,**•' 
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By JEREMIAH O’LEARY 

Star-News Staff Writers 

Chairman Dante Fascell of 
the House Inter- American Af- 
fairs subcommittee has sug- 
gested that members of Con- 
gress be invited to take part in 
the stalemated negotiations 
between Panama and fee 
United States on fee future 
status of fee Panama Canal. 

The Florida Democrat 
broached the idea yesterday 
while questioning Robert A. 
Hurwitch, deputy assistant 
secretary of State for inter- 
American affairs, on the Pan- 
amanian situation and the Cu- 
ban hijacking agreement. He 
said any new treaty with Pan- 
ama would require enabling 
legislation and ratification by 
both houses of Congress and 
suggested that participation in 

WASHINGTON POST j 
20 February, 1973 j 


operation of the canal or appli- 
cation of Panamanian police 
powers and justice to the 
American enclave. 

Noncommittal Response 

Hurwitch was noncommittal 
on the Fascell suggestion. 

He was questioned closely 
by subcommittee members on 
whether the United States ex- 
pects violence when fee United 
Nations S e c ur i ty Council 
meets in fee Isthmian republic 
March 15-21. Hurwitch testi- 
fied he had good reason to 
anticipate no violence. He 
dodged questions about wheth- 
er he had such assurances 
from Panama’s strongman, 
Brig. Gen. Omar Torrijos, but 
indicated he was nearly cer- 
tain Panama was not interest- 
ed in a violent confrontation. 

“We had reservations about 
the U.N. meeting being held in 
Panama but we’re not sulk- 


ing,’’ Hurwitch declared. “We 
believe fee rhetoric could get 
out of hand, not necessarily" by 
Panama but by some of our 
not-so-good friends at the ex- 
pense of the U.S. We felt fee 
atmosphere would not be con- 
ducive to the talks.” 

The bilateral talks, he said, 
have been suspended since 
January when a Panamanian 
official publicized the secret 
positions of both governments. 
Washington informed Panama 
how it felt about that, Hur- 
witch said. Now, he said, the ' 
United States is so caught up 
in preparations for the Securi- 
ty Council meeting that nego- 
tiations probably will not re- 
sume until afterward. 

Agreed in Principle 

He said the United States 
has agreed in principle to al- 
most all aspects of the new 
treaty but that now the prob- 
lem lies in specifics, such as 
the time schedule for handing 
over portions of fee zone and 
giving up police and court 
powers.- The defense of fee 


canal, he said, obviously must 
be geared either to counter 
sabotage or some kind of up- 
rising in Panama itself. There 
is not enough U.S: manpower 
there to prevent sabotage, he 
added, and the Guardia Na- 
tional is better equipped to 
handle local uprisings. 

. On the Cuban situation, Hur- 
witch said the recent hijack 
agreement has changed noth- 
ing about U.S. conditions for 
normalization of relations. He; 
, said Havana is still unremit- j 
tingly hostile to fee United i 
States. There was never any ! 
indication given by the Cubans j 
to the Swiss go-betweens of j 
any change of mind, Hurwitch i 
said. ■ | 

The U.S. position, he said, is j 
generally feat we are willing j 
to have relations with other; 
countries if they are willing. ; 
Cuba has not abandoned its; 
anti-U.S. policy, he added, and 
is still training Latin subver- 
sives for activities against the 1 
governments of other hemi-i 
sphere countries. 


U.S, Rep. Murphy on 

The letters of/ Colonel ' St. Clair 
(Washington Post 1/31) and Panama’s 
Ambassador Nicolas Gonzalez-Revilla 
(Washington Post 2/7) combined with 
the Post editorial of Jan. 27, indicate a 
lack of perspective and, in some cases, 
ignorance of the events that preceded 
the current status of United States- 
Panama relations. I feel such, unchal- 
lenged statements have done a disser- 
vice to those of us in the . Congress 
who have been trying to work out a so- 
lution to the problems attendant to the 
American presence in Panama. For 
one thing, as a member of the Panama 
Canal Subcommittee for 10 years, and 
as the chairman for the past two years, 

I have had the opportunity to- speak' 
with many Americans in and out of 
the Canal Zone, and contrary to what- 
Mr. Gonzalez-Revilla claims, they do 
not support Colonel St. Clair’s posi- 
tion. The truth is, our military people 
do not view the . Canal Zone as- a 
“forced colonial enclave” and feat 
there is “armed enforcement” by the 
. United States over , part of . the Repub- 
lic of Panama. For Colonel St. Clair to 
have made such a statement is absurd. 

The superficial reasoning behind the 
Post’s editorial concerning the advisa- 
bility of the. United' Nations Security 
Council meeting in Panama completely 
overlooks the serious nature of deveh'- 1 * 
opment3 in the relations between 'our 
two countries.- And - when - the-Pcst- 
opines that it is “fine” for the Panama- 
nians to use the Security Council 




meeting to “make a disproportionately 
large reach for support in its .Canal 
dispute with Washington,” I feel, the j 
writer was oblivious to-the internal sit-/ 
uation that exists in the Panamanian 
govermenb : _ , -A- . * .. . 

Doesn’t the Post editorial writer re- 
alize that the “Canal" is not at the root 
of Panamanian discontent? The factors 
on which negotiators- on both- sides 
spent the bulk of their time concerned 
such things as legal jurisdiction over 
the United States inhabitants of that 
area ; and police jurisdiction ,in the 
Zone, increased participation of the 
Republic of Panama in the operation of 
the - Canal; increased annuity pay- 
ments to Panama by the United States 
for use of the Canal and other enor- 
mous economic- benefits for Panama. 

Doesn’t the Po9t know that the nego- 
tiations which were being carried on in 
good faith by the United States and 
the Government of Panama were- 
breached by a group of Panamanian 
“hard liners” headed, by Foreign Minis- 
ter, Juan Tack, and- his’ adviser Jorge 
Illueca. Senor lllueca’s first stroke was 
to publish in the press the negotiating 
positions of both Panama - and the- 
United States, which all but: wrecked 
the negotiations, for a time; /Foreign 
Minister Tack then decided In January, 
to- blackmail the United States by 
warning President Nixon that if Pa- 
nama didn’t get its way in the: treaty 


’ in Panama Negotiations 

negotiations, the Panamanian Govern- j 1 
ment would resort to violence. 

If, as claimed by Aquilino Boyd, 
Panama’s Ambassador to the United 
Nations, the purpose of the Security 
Council meeting in Panama is to per- 
suade United States public opinion 
that the Panama Canal should be 
given to Panama by 1994, 1 submit that 
threats of violence, vilification of 
United States leaders and duplicity on 
the part of a few Panamanian govern- 
ment officials will have the opposite 
effect. As the chairman of the House 
Panama Canal subcommittee- for 
two years, I have received literally 
thousands of letters from citizens in ' 
every walk of life from most of these 
United States, and virtually all have 
voiced strong support for continued 
United States sovereign control over 
the Canal Zone and Canal. 

As for myself I have argued and 
fought to bring the United States, pres- 
ence in the Canal -Zone into the 20th 
century- and for -an adjustment by the 
United States to the needs of the Pana- 
manian people in a- variety of areas in 
the Zone, including the. criminal jus- 
tice system, educational opportunities, 
equal employment; and legal jurisdic- 
tion. I do not feel that these things - 
will be brought about by the reckless 
change in direction by. certain of Pana- 
ma’s leaders who are now resorting to 
political blackmail and extortion, 
i JOHN M. murphy; 

Chairman, House Panama Canal Subcommittee. 

| Washington. . 
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Censors in Newsrooms of the Few Papers That Resist 


* By MARVIN E HOWE f 

SpecUl to Tti« New rorfc Times 

SAO PAULO, Brazil, Feb. 10 
*— Every night around 11, a cen- 
sor from the Brazilian federal 
police goes into the newsroom 
of 6 Estado de Sio Paulo, the 
country’s most influential 
newspaper, reads all the proofs 
and cuts any material that 
deals with taboo subjects, or 
appears “inconvenient.’* 

Government pressures against 
the Sao Paulo morning news- 
paper have incerased steadily 
since permanent censorship of it . 
began last August, according to 
its publisher, Julio de Mesquita 
Neto. 

“We will not conform to 
totalitarian practices,” Mr. Mes- 
quita Neto declared in a recent 
interview. “We will not censure 
ourselves. We make up the 
paper as if there were no cen- 
sors. If they cut, it’s, not our 
responsibility.!’ 

. O Estado de S&o Paulo is the 
leader of a small group of 
newspapers that refuse to com- 
ply with official press prohibi- 
tions. The others that have de- 
fied the Government, and as a 
consequence suffer the pres- 
ence of policemen in their of- 
fices, are the Mesquita family’s 
afternoon newspaper Jomal da 
Tarde, the Rio de Janeiro sensa- 
tion sheet Tribuna da Imprensa, 
and three outspoken weeklies: 
Opiniao, Politikan and O Pas- 
quim. ' 

Some Censor-Themselves 

Other newspapers, magazines 
and television stations have 
generally accommodated them- 
selves to the official rules and 
exert self-censorship, which: at 
times is more severe than the 
Government censors. 

The censors regularly tele- 
phone them with the latest 
orders on forbidden subjects. 
The list varies from week to 
week and can include minor 
incidents as well as important 
policy issues. 

A growing numbe r, of people 
'inside and outside the Admin- 
istration question whether this 
censorship, which' darkens- the 
image of Brazil’s military 
regime, is worthwhile. 

Many supporters feel that 
the military commanders who 
took power in 1964 have long 
since eliminated dangerous 
opposition and won respect 
for' the country's financial and 
economic progress and there- 
fore do not need to hide behind 
censors. . i J: 

Opponents on the other hand 
hold that the 1 . regime ;has 
achieved its economic success 


through the suppression of t 
workers’ demands and the pro- 
tests of intellectuals and con- 
sequently needs to maintain 
censorship. 

The censors’ rules, issued a 
few months ago and constantly 
amended, cover a vast field 
and if strictly applied would 
leave the press little to discuss. 
In practice, .: however, much 
, depends on- ; the whims and 
; suspicions of the local censors. 

The Banned Subjects 

General prohibitions include 
protests against censorship, 
any discussion ..of a successor 
to President Emilio Garrastazu 
Mddici, whose term is up in 
1974, campaigns against the 
Government’s special powers 
by decree and sensational news 
that might hurt the image of 
Brazil. 

Others are campaigns' to dis- 
credit the national housing 
program, . the financial market 
or other matters of vital im- 
portance to the Government, 
the playing up of assaults on 
banks or credit establishments, 
tension : between ;the Roman 
Catholic- Church and the state, 
agitation, in union and student 
circles, and publicity for Com- 
munist personalities and na- 
tions. Criticism of state gov- 
ernors and “exaltation of im- 
morality” through news of 
homosexuality, prostitution arid 
drugs are also barred. ' 

~ The mo st con troversial order, 
issued by the Minister of Jus- 
tice last, September, , bans all 
news, comment , or. interviews 
on a political . relaxation of 
the regime; on democracy for 
Brazil, and on the economic 
and financial situation in gen- 
eral. 

This blanket interdiction 
brought an angry letter to the 
Minister of Justice from Ruy 
Mesquita, brother of Julio and 
| publisher of Jomal da Tarde. 

I Expressing “profound humilia- 
| tion and shame” over the arbi- 
trary action, Mr. . Mesquita de- 
nounced the military for "aban- 
doning their original direction 
and going the way of military 
caudillos- now'out. of fashion 
| even in Hispano- American re- 
publics.” 'M-V.' 

Most Papers Comply 
■ Others less financially inde- 
pendent than the Mesquita fam- 
ily newspapers . privately ex- 
pressed resentment over the 
, Government’s curbs' but com- 
plied with them.. ;. 

“We obey the- censors’ orders 
but are viscerally opposed , to 
censorship and feel it is not 


necessary because the rcgime;"first military President, Marshal 
is strong enough,” says Manoel Humberto Castelo Branco, be- 
Francisco de Nascimento Brito, gan to "institutionalize" the 
publisher of Jomal do Brasil, regime with the creation of two 
Many times Jomal do Brasil, artificial parties and later a 
which ostensibly supports the jnew constitution, according to 
military regime, succeeds in (the publisher of Jamal Da 
publishing articles on. delicate (Tarde. 

issues. The newspaper recently O Estado do Sao Paulo has a 
carried a devastating survey of ‘voluminous file of articles 
censorship in the arts, various slashed by the censors. Most 
appeals for the restoration of of . them deal with the taboo 
habeas corpus for political of- ... ■ . . . . 

fenses, a- speech by an opposi- sub J ects - charges of torture, 
tion senator- defending press censorship, dictatorship, dis- 
freedom and . even an editorial P ul - es between the ministers 
on the succession issue and. the succession issue* 

The careful., reader-' of the Some cuts > however, seem to 
Brazilian press has the feeling! have resulted from excessive 
that a few of the principal zeal b Y the censors: references 
organs such as Jomal do Brasil Amnesty International, the 
and the weekly news magazine London-based body that fights 
Veja are still struggling at every ;f° r tbe rights of political pris- . 
opportunity to get around, the ! oners throughout the world, re- 
censors but that most of the ports that Pope Paul VI had re- 
newspapers and. magazines and ceived the Most Rev. Helder 
radio and television stations ijCdmara, archbishop of Recife 
have given up the fight.- - . ] a nd outspoken critic of the re- 
“The greatest danger for the ! gime’s social policies, and 
country now is the institutional- praise from Chile for Julio de 
ization of self-censorship,” says Mesquita Neto’s report op 
Raimundo Rodrigues Pereira, a . press restrictions in Brazil be- 
seasoned journalist who is now \ f ore the Inter-American Press 
editor in chief- of the liberal Association, 
weekly Opiniao. - But O Estado do S5o Paulo 

■The Miracle’s Other Side is suffering other pressures, ac- 
_ . • _ , ... . cording to its publisher. The 

Opiniao has been as critical police:, he says, have discrimi- 
of the -administration as the na t ed against the paper, with- 
censors . permit. The - newspa- Voiding official reports on anti- 
peris primary concern is to terrorist ctivity given to other 
show the other, side of Brazil’s newsnaoers- 
economic!, miracle:, - the heavy natTmair 

dependence on foreign loans T ^ e newspaperis national 
and the faulty^ distribution ; of correspondents are increasingly 
wealth.-’''!;" 1 ''^;;. subject to official intimidation, 

“Censorship is necessary for Mr. Mesquita Neto said. In re- 
this type, of regime^ because it cen t months the correspondent 
fears the reaction of the public j n ^ a t a i was called , in by the 
if they found out what abuses . . ... , ... , 

were being committed in the pohce for a cntical article on 
name of stability,” Mr. Pereira 

said in a. recent interview. f a ° Wn 

The regime’s chief target is ^°' d n b f y ° 
undoubtedy O Estado do Sao 0U {\. 0 ^ P°btics and report on 
'Paulo, which surprisingly is not P ubhc 
left-wing but liberal in the clas- 4 J^ 1 e 

sic sense and virulently anti- respondent openly while he 

Communist! .•• i' * rep0rt . on ca ** 

In fact/- the Mesquita press ‘“S. ----- - 

supported the 1964 military Even the publisher was tailed j 
coup that brought the present in by . the army and interro-i 
regime to -power. ; gated for three hours about the! 

“We believed the country was source of a report on' a doctor 
on the verge of a Communist in Brasilia who had been picked 
takeover attempt and so we up by the police and treated 
worked actively with the miii- roughly, 
tary to -prevent it,” Ruy Mes- Questioned about who' was 
quita said. -■ "We thought it responsible for the report and 
would take the military two or the editorials appearing in O 
three years to clean up the sit- Estado do Sao Paulo, Mr. Mes- 
uation, make reforms and or- quita replied: “In normal times, 
ganize elections to turn the I’m responsible for all unsigned 
country back to civilians.” • .material. But since August 
Differences between the Mes- ^ 1972, it is the Minister of Jus- 
quitas and the military arose Itime, Alfredo Buzaid, who has 
almost immediately when . the 1 censors in our newsroom.” - j. 
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By Leivis H. Diuguid 

Wadbkmon Post Foreisn.Service . .- • 

r^pRELEW, Argentina — Six months [ 
.ii ago, this wool town on the south- j, 
ern shank of the hemisphere witnessed 
a -startling jailbreak-hijacking, fol- 
■ lowed by the gunning down of 19 revo- 
lutionaries who had surrendered. 

' : The consequences shook Trelew 
'from its political apathy, transforming 
it into the first center of antimilitary 
. activism in the long-ignored region 
known as Patagonia. ' *' 

By official accounts of. the military, 
government, guards’ shot the 19 prison- 
ers — killing 16 of them — to foil a 
second escape attempt. But interviews 

• with a cross section of Trelew’s 25,000 
' inhabitants produced no one who be- 
lieved other than that 'the captives 

• were slain in cold blood. .- ' ”• i 

■ “It was the most important political 
; event in the .history of this province,” - 
said lawyer Mario A. Amaya, who was 
jailed for two months .after having 
■helped negotiate 'the surrender of the 
'fugitives.. • •• 

■ • While such violence is new to the 
sparse population of the south, clashes, 
■pitting the military against guerrillas* 
and even ordinary citizens have occur- 
red with increasing frequency in Ar- 
gentina’s bigger northern cities. These 
'conflicts were a main cause of the de- 
cision by the military chiefs to end’ six 
years of dictatorship and return the 
nation to civil rule. 

*- General elections are scheduled for 
March 11. Because of censorship im- 
posed after the slaying of the prison- 
ers, the incident last August cannot be- 
come an open -issue in the desultory 
local campaigning. But the topic is dis- 
cussed privately by many who say 
they never paid much attention to rev- 
olutionaries before. It is on the walls, 
too, slightly camouflaged. “Elections 
without Political Prisoners,”, say- the j 
painted slogans. ... .-.’.t--- I 



: Lawyer Amaya, nominated by the 
'Radical Party for deputy to the na- 
tional congress while he was still im- 
prisoned, is an odds-on favorite for 
election. “If. they’d, kept him in jail an- 
other month, he’d be. senator,” said an 
opponent. ■ ■■ - • ; 

•Peronists add Trotskyites ■ ; . 
CONVERSATIONS here permit the 
AN; following, reconstruction- of the • 

. events that radicalized Trelew:.. 

C The prelude to the August disaster 
came two years ago with the decision 
of the national government to house 
., some of the increasing number of cap- ; 
tive revolutionaries at the jail in the ; 
hrovinciai capital’ ~ of. Rawson (pop. 
8,000), 10 miles east of Trelew: 

Adolfo Samyn, 37, second in com- 
-mahd of thfe daily' El Chubut, recalls a 
’general concern at ’-the time- that to 
’ bring _ in prisoners from, the north 
could bring .on the- conflicts common; 
there, too. . 

The choice seems to have been made 
on the. basis of the Patagonia’s isola- 
■ tion. But lawyers flew, down from Bue- 
; nos. Aires, .800. miles „to the . north, .to-. 

. consult clients' who turned out to be 
jailed without charge in- many cases. 
The-local gentry took note. 

- Torture oi prisoners became a( topic g 
.in the Gaelic’.teashopswhictt; are:a last;. 
memory of the immigrants who settled, 
the region in the last century. .So tight-- 
knit are Rawson-and Trelew that-every- - 
one . seems to . know- . someone? who •; 
works at the jail.-.’ -A-Pi 

Yet the jailbreak last August, ac- 
cording to Samyn, was a surprise. Cap- : 
tured leaders of three terrorist organi- 
zations collaborated for the first time - 
in the attempt. They represented two" 
groups claiming allegiance - to former’ 


President Juan D. Peron, and a Trot- 
skyite band. 

The jail held 163 alleged revolution- 
aries — 108 men and 57 women — and 
83 common prisoners. Using arms 
brought in past bribed guards, the 
plotters took over the compound and 
called in transport to the airport at 
Trelew. 

■ Precise planning went awry When 
the Argentine Airlines flight marked 
for hijacking was later than usual. A 
first carload, the six main guerrilla 
leaders, went on to the airport any- 
way. . * . 

The guerrillas had put on stolen 
army uniforms. One of them, Fernando 
’ Vaca Narvaja, son of a prominent poli- 
tician from the industrial city of Cor- 
doba, was halted by an army colonel at 
the entrance to the terminal. 

: “Straighten your insignia, lieuten- 
ant,” demanded the colonel.’ Vaca Nar- 
vaja, 24, saluted, aligned his epaulet 
while apologizing that he had been up 
late the night before, and hurried on 
to help hijack a plane- that had pulled ■ 
in. > . ‘ ' " 

Vaca Narvaja, his five fellow escapees 
and 1 three outside collaborators were 
flown to Chile and thence -to Cuba* (The 
Argentine government recently issued 
new calls for their capture, saying they 
had slipped back into the country.) 

All-Night Bargaining 

N O SOONER had the hijacked plane 
left Trelew than the airport was 
seized by the second 1 wave, of escapees, 

14 men and Jive women , heavily -armed - 
with weapons from the jail arsenal. -~ 
-. : A.s airports ’always 'are in Latin 
America, this one - was -crowded with. • 
families and friends to embrace arriv- - 
ing passengers and weep for the depart- 
ing. All were held as hostage^ 

Words- of the - escape had’ now 
reached the naval air station a mile 
away. The , incoming Argentine Air- 
lines flight Was warned Toff and ma- 
rines surrounded the airport. 

It was a tense hour for the hostages. 
One of them, lawyer Amaya, knew sev- 
eral , of. the escaped revolutionaries, 
having worked with them as the local 
representative, for ’ their lawyers in 
Buenos Aires. . *£},<£■? A’: jyg, 

When the guerrillas saw no likely es- 
cape they permitted an ad hoc commit- 
tee of hostages, including Amaya, to 
talk- to the commander of the: sur- 1 
rounding troops.- . : ; rW- • 

The guerrillas asked that a judge, a 
doctor 1 and newsmen, including the 
local TV camera crew, .be- brought from 
Rawson. There followed a red tape rit- 
ual- that seemed almost- a -parody of 
Latin custom: * The- - entourage * from 
Rawson had toirun the gauntlet of two 
document checks, first by the marines 
and then by guerrillas!;. - 

From that point on, the night itr Tre- 
lew airport was recorded on a remark- i 
able TV tape— which, indeed, had been j 
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the intent of the guerrillas in- calling 
for the newsmen: - 

At times, the troops threatened to 
come in shooting, but the negotiations 
went ahead. Women and children were 
allowed to leave. The guerrillas’ princi- 
pal demand was that they be returned 
to the civil jail in- Rawson, in the com- 
pany of the judge: and, newsmen, and 
not turned, over - to the military; at the 
base. (The doctor had been- called to 
testify to the escapees’ physical condi- 
tion, a hedge against eventual torture.) 

The negotiators now included pro- 
vincial government ministers, one of \ 
whom, according to Amaya* -at j. a crit- 
ical juncture denounced him as being- 
in fact one of the guerrillas 1 . : Amaya" 
was then excluded from the talks, to 
be arrested a couple of days later 
while lunching with lawyers from Bue- 
nos Aires. 

The all-night bargaining finally . 
ended in the marine commander’s ac- 
ceptanpemf the guerrillas! -tems^. « 
With the-'TV camera as witnesSf the 
19 calmly defiant escapees surrendered 
their guns to the troops and boarded a 
bus 'for the return to Rawsbri. A girl of 
23, 'later to die, paused’ r on the -steps, 
clenched .her,- fist and shoatedj ‘.‘Viva, la 
'• revolucionl" ' v.v- sunt;:- ( 

The bus : did hot'go-to.'Rawson. The 
high" military i: command:. fori Patagonia 
declared -a. state of: remergency,: broke 
the agreement and ordered- the -bus to 
Trelew- air- bas&r-rs-m. ■ ' ' ZJ 

The -- newsmen/ protesting?\thafc ?they 
had promised-tostay; with: the: prison- 
ers, were separated, as was -the* judge. 
Via the tape shown onthe local televi- 
I sion the next, day; the people of Trelew 
J- and Rawson formed their>own opinions : 
of the bargain-, first -struck^ and-, then 
stricken..- ' Z 

Shootout or Massacre?; y r ■ _ 

A WEEK AFTER, the ispners , 

Vdisapp eared ibehindjthe. barrier, of ; ■ 
the naval air station, editor Samyn re- 
ceived frantic calls from Buenos Aires 
asking, confirmation -of ^ an escape at- ; 
tempt. 

That was the initial ^version that 
passed through military channels. And 
it remained thei core -of . the official 
account: that during, a .lineup of the 
prisoners at 3:30 aim.' on Augi 22; one of 


| couple of official statements said a 
shootout occurred, with one guard in- 
yjured''aiid 15 of the prisoners killed. 
The other foitr were, severely wounded 
and one subsequently died. 

Later accounts read on monopolized 
national TV and radio by President 
Alejandro A. Lanusse and by a top ad- 
:miral/tdroppedb the allegation that a 
guard -had been wounded. Nor was 
there 1 reference to .a shootout. The offi- 
cial accounts were inconsistent in vari- 
ous other respects. 

-• -Versions that leaked out through 
personnel, at the-; base, though, were 
identically, harsh:; that the prisoners 
Were linedupand mowed down, 
guards then passing from body to body 
administering the coup de grace — 
with one survivor saved by ill aim and 
the two others simply overlooked. . 

. . No wounded guard ever appeared. 

For most people here, the only mys- 
1 tery is who ordered what is commonly 
.referred to as “the massacre." 

, That afternoon, Lanusse forbade 
publication of any statements by sub- 
versive groups. That closed off show- 
ing of. the TV tape that documented 
the compact with the military for sur- 
. render;,o£ the 19, .But the -film, is still 
shown privately around Trelew. 

■S Censorship also cut of & the public 
from, statements issued by the .three 
,. survivors who, -remarkably, . were al- 
lowed to see their lawyers two weeks 
plater. These statements were detailed, 
mutually consistent, and virtually iden- 
tical to: the version -passed, out by 
j. ward-ofemouth from .-the air . station. 
They were-handed around locally.-, ' ' 

!':5 r ; VOTith-xthis,’— said- Samyii, “public 
r opinion here? was overwhelmingly with 
tha-w-fguerrillasi a* ‘Imagine - killing 
r women!’ was a‘ typical reaction.” 

% i V %!.'!*’ > •' - r .~ yX&?*Z .V. . -. 

Roiindup and Protest 

O N OCT. 11 BEGAN what until now 
, v is, the. final act of the Trelew, trag- 
edy^ this time with the .massive partici- - 
„ p atipri of t he citize nry . 

- r That day, 1,000 troops,, on orders 
from, the high .army , command of the 
^ zone, carried out lightning searches of 
^houses, ^e.t- up vbarrter.checks on all 
. roads, and arrested . 16 residents With- 
ouricharger The-16, ineluding- a jour- 
nalist, lawyer, two doctors;: a - teacher. 


and then flown to a jail in .Buenos 
Aires for questioning.-- - . -' : - 

■ , Until then, the Radical Party had 
maintained- a mild public ~ protest- 
; against the continued imprisonment of ! 
.candidate Amaya. Now all political j 
parties joined in- spontaneous demon- I 

■ strations and strikes. Commerce closed j 

.down. r.cvb.i"; { 

J " Luis Montalto, 'who - works 1 :for, dhe f 

provincial development 1 agency; ■ and I 
his wife, who is a doctor, were among ! 
the 16 arrested. He says' the - troops j 
woke them, gave them- timrionlj .to ar- j 
range care for their infant,' and earned 
them off without explanation." £ - ■ . 

To this day, the pair’ profess not to- 
know why they were singled out; .She 
is from La Plata, 1 to the north, and a 
member of heri family - previously vyas- 

■ charged with subversion. Mohtalto has 
worked iri the campaign -fori one fac- 
tion of the province’s divided Peronist 
Movement. . 

. After six days of increasingly stri- 
dent strikes and public denunciations, ; 
the 16 prisoners — and candidate 
. Amaya were released. ' ' . * .- v 

Some of the 16 were Peronists, oth- 
ers associated with .the political; left, 
v- others conservatives or apolitical- The 
army’s only explanation of the arrests 
was- that they were intended- to, -pre- 
vent incidents on the Oct. 17 anniver- 
sary of a Peronist uprising in the ’40s.. 

It is known that the army was deter- j 
.mined to find local participants in' the 
jailbreak.. According., to - a- .tbedry 
floated by members of. the more; mili- 
tant faction of the divided Peronists, 
their 1 adversaries” in -the* movement 
; cooked up a convenient list of suspects 
arid 1 submitted itHo the 1 army.' .The 
' question of collaboration -with the gov- 
ernment was one of the- issues'that had 
: split the movement initially. \By this 
; theory, some non-Peronist names were 
listed, too, to make It less obvious. ” ’ 

'■ Such matters': as;: the-- responsibility 
for the arrests of the' Trelew residents 
and for the death of the 16- revolution- 
aries are not open to public discussion 
today in ’ Argentina;. For- this reason, . 
the local politicians do not feel “the 
massacre”-: will itself /make > a .visible 
, impact on , the .March - election®—.” “if 
they are held,” they, usually add/- : 

“Someday, if the -army is ever under' 
control instead of irf- pdtvdr, these is- 
suses will be raised- again," said One of 
the new dissidentsfof-Trth^/'df Z'.Zx, 


'the prisoners disarmed a guard and at- | 
tempted to lead an escape. The first 


two union 1 meit and 1 two^ public gerv- 

■ ■ • '1. * ■ - r. - V . 

ants,, were, held in a .tent^i^the„airport 
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